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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


{Incorporated by Royal Charter 1883) 

£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 

Head Office : 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON 


Manchester Branch: 71 MOSLEY STREET 
Over 40 Agencies and Branches throughout the Far East, &c. 


CAPITAL sna 
RESERVE FUND 


Drafts granted on Agencies and Branches. Bills of Exchange bought and 
received for collection. Letters of credit and Travellers’ Cheques isstied, 
and every description of Banking business transacted. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837 LIMITED 
Capital Authorised and Issued emp «. £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital —— pid £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £8,000,000 

(Not capable of being called up except £12,000,000 


in the event of and for the purpose of 

the Bank being wound up.) 
Reserve Fund ... £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve £1,600,000 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c.3 
Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout 
| the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
Telegraphic Remittances are also made. Commercial and 
Circular Letters of Credit, and Travellers’ cheques issued— 
available throughout the World. Bills are purchased or sent 
for Collection, Deposits are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 








THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


{Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members is limited to 
the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 





Authorised Capital 3 $50,000,000 
Issued and Fully Paid-up tt ete 

Sterling — om : ,000 
Reserve Funds Hongkong Currency $10,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... .  §20,000,000 


Head Office: HONGKONG 
Board of Directors : G. MISKIN, Chairman, Hon. Mr. M. T. JOHNSON, Deputy-Chairman 
J. K. BOUSFIELD, A. H.COMPTON, Hon, Mr. S. H.DODWELL, J. KR. MASSON, 
K. S. MORRISON, Hon. Mr. J. J. PATERSON, T. E. PEARCE, A. L. SHIELDS, 
Chief Manager: SIR VANDELEUR M. GRAYBURN. 

Branches : Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, Colombo, 
Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), 
Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, Moukden, 
iets. New York, Peiping (Peking), Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, San Fraticisco, Shanghaiy 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Tientsin, Pokyo, Tsingtas, Yloilo, Yokohaima. 

Committee in London? The Hon. Alexander Paring, A. H. Barlow, D.G. M. Bernard, 
C. A. Campbell, Sir George Macdonough, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C. F. Whigham, 

Managers in London: O. J. Barnes, E. J. Davies. 
Sab-Manager: G. M. Dalgety. Accountant : A. M. Knight. 
® GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - - £12,900,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - £65,600,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED- - - - £103,000,000 


ONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Life, Fire and General Business transacted 


Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
LEON FELLOWSHIP 


Applications are invited for the Leon Fellowship for Research (pre- 
ferably in the fields of Economics or Education) for the Session 1938-39. 
The Fellowship is of the value of £400 a year, and is tenable in the first 
instance for one year. It is not essential that candidates should be 
members of a University. Further particulars should be obtained from 
the Academic Registrar, University of London, The Senate House, 
London, W.C.1, and applications for the Fellowship must be received 
at the University not Jater than 1 April, 1938. 

3 January, 1938. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL... eee 


£4,500,009 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ... - £1,,500,009 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward £2,605 995 


DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES as at 27th Feb. 1937 £37 ,635,697 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


261 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.c. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w. 


Over 850 Branches 
in 
Australasia 


The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
and largest commercial bank in Australasia, 
To business men with interests there, it offers 
the most complete and efficient banking ser- 


vice; providing every facility for investors, 
traders and travellers. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 
AGGREGATE ASSETS, 30th September 1937—2£123,145,000 


London Offices: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E,C.2. 47 Berkeley Square, W.1. 





resHpam 170 
Assurance Society Limited 


|] Modern Life Assurance 
fot Modern needs 


PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS /50,000,000 


| 
} 
MEAD OFEICES 188-190 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 | 


PENMANS LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE is hereby given that the following Dividends have been 
declared for the quarter ending the 31st day of January, 1938. 

On the Preferred Stock, one and one-half per cent. (1} per cent), 
payable on the 1st day of February to Shareholders of record of the 
2ist day of January, 1938. 

On the Common Stock, seventy-five cents (75 c.) per share, payable 
on the 18th day of Februaty to Shareholders of record of the 5th day 
of February, 1938 

By Order of the Board, 
Cc. B. ROBINSON, 
Secretary-Treastre. 
Montreal, 
January 7, 1938. 


inet el tetera te hsine tie ete mentee 
Our Information Servicé 
The Thtelligericé Branch 6f The Economist has been enlarged 


to meet the growing demand for economic and statistic 

information. The Bepatinient has been able to secure the 
services of a number of experts, and is prepared to suppl 
information aiid reports on any branch of industry an 

finance as well as on international relations at a fet 
proportionate to the work involved. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the 


Intelligence Branch, THE ECONOMIST 
8 Bouvetie Street, London, E.C.4 
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The Van Zeeland Report 


NE bank chairman after another has been telling us 

this week that we must get rid of restrictions upon 
trade, do away with exchange regulations and restore the 
free movement of international capital if we are to make 
a fresh move forward and prevent the present halt in 
tconomic activity from developing into disaster. In his 
Report to the British and French Governments, which 
Was published on Thursday, M. VAN ZEELAND expresses 
the same view. Indeed, in the course of his journeyings he 
found that everybody agrees in principle; but when it comes 
to taking practical action—they all with one consent begin 
to make excuse. 

The Belgian ex-Premier’s report, a full summary of 
which will be found on pages 218 to 221, has the 
Unusual merit among international documents of frankly 
Stating the difficulties, and as his enquiries have left him 
with few illusions, he has sought to adapt his proposals 
t0 the present complicated—not to say disorderly— 
slate of affairs. The idea that any countries may be pre- 
pared to do anything for international collaboration may, 
in the prevailing atmosphere of pessimism, seem to be 
vain hope. Rut, at the least, M. VAN ZEELAND’S pro- 
gramme will compel those governments who profess a 
Willingness to act in concert to implement their words or 
confess their insincerity. 

Tariffs, in M. vAN ZEELAND’s view, are not to-day 

an insuperable obstruction as quotas and exchange 
Control, and at the moment he does not hope to persuade 


any country seriously to reduce the level of its import 
duties. But he does ask those countries who are prepared 
tor collaboration to undertake to refrain from further in- 
creases against one another’s trade, to reduce exceptional 
rates that are out of scale with their general tariff or have 
been imposed for crisis reasons, and to remove duties on 
the export of raw materials. He hopes that countries will 
continue to make bilateral tariff agreements, and in par- 
ticular wishes success to the negotiations for an Anglo- 
American Trade Agreement. He is of the opinion that 
these agreements should be based upon a general applica- 
tion of the most-favoured-nation clause. But he frankly 
admits that the most-favoured-nation principle, rigidly 
applied, has been a hindrance rather than a help, and he 
therefore proposes that the nations who adopt his new 
international code should be free to exclude from M.F.N. 
treatment countries who adopt improper discriminations 
or refuse to participate in this new effort. The clause, 
moreover, should not be drawn up in such a way as to 
exclude regional agreements, provided they are open to 
all comers who will accept the obligations as well as the 
privileges of each agreement. These suggestions are by no 
means new, but M. VAN ZEELAND does well to put them 
forward at this moment; for the necessity of qualifying the 
pure nineteenth-century gospel has latterly been widely 
admitted, and there is to-day a much greater prospect of 
success on these terms than ten years ago. 

M. VAN ZEELAND makes various suggestions regard- 
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ing indirect forms of protection such as dumping, 
and the restrictive use of sanitary regulations; but his 
most sweeping recommendations in this field relate to the 
use of quotas. He proposes that, in principle, all industrial 
quotas should be suppressed, though this would naturally 
have to take place over a period of time. The only 
exception made is of quotas which are used as an expe- 
dient for carrying out an international cartel whose rules 
and procedure are internationally approved and accepted 
as being in the general interest. He is less hopeful of 
the removal of agricultural quotas. Even here, however, 
he proposes that no new agricultural quotas should be 
imposed and that there should be no tightening of exist- 
ing ones. On the contrary, bilateral negotiations should 
seek to modify or remove them. 

On the financial side of his task, M. VAN ZEELAND 
accepts the position that the stabilisation of currencies 
on a fixed gold parity is not at present possible, and that 
even when it can be done, it will have to be on a new 
basis. But he desires to see the extension of the Tripartite 
Agreement of 1936 to other countries, who would be 
invited to indicate the limits within which they would 
seek to restrict the fluctuations of their currency for 
periods of, say, six or twelve months. This would lay the 
foundations of greater currency stability. 

M. VAN ZEELAND proposes to revive international credit 
(the parlous condition of which he attributes to creditor 
nations which have closed their markets to foreign loans, 
as well as to the defaults of debtor countries) by remov- 
ing exchange control from payments for the actual move- 
ment of goods. But even this cannot be done without 
liquidating the past—which means that debts must be 
adjusted to the debtor’s ability to pay and existing arrears 
under clearing agreements consolidated. Any new securi- 
ties to be created as part of these funding plans should 
be in the currency of the creditor and accompanied, if 
possible, by a plan for cashing them through some inter- 
national institution. All new credit should be under the 
new free regime. In the initial stages, credit assistance 
would be required and, as had been forecast, M. VAN 
ZEELAND makes some tentative suggestions for the open- 
ing of credits between central banks at the B.I.S. He 
hopes to minimise the lack of balance that might emerge 
as a result of lifting control from payments arising out 
of current business by a system of multi-lateral clearing 
at Basle, and in the last resort proposes to set up a “ com- 
mon fund” from which credits may be granted. But his 
suggestions under this head are not worked out in detail, 
and until this is done, it is not possible to judge whether the 
scale of advances, if any, would be large. 

No financial arrangement, however—as the report fully 
recognises—could be entered into without political guaran- 


Australia’s 


HIS week, in the corporeal presence of the LORD 
Privy SEAL, the former LoRD MAYOR OF LONDON 

and many another notability, and in the mental presence of 
almost everyone within reach of Press or radio in the 
English-speaking world, Australia has been celebrating the 
150th anniversary of the first British settlement on her 
shores. It was a humble beginning for a great nation. They 
were no Puritan fathers, no conquistadores, who landed 
at Sydney Cove from the brig “ Supply ” on January 26, 
1788, but a squad of convicts whom a stern authority had 
transported from their country for their country’s good. 
How truly it was for their country’s good that it should 
hold and people that great continent in the South Pacific 
only the indomitable CAPTAIN ARTHUR PHILLIP realised, 


tees; for the lenders must be assured that any credits 
granted, even to finance current commodity mov 

will not be used to assist re-armament. Clearly, such poli. 
tical suspicions overshadow the whole field of internationg 
activity. But there are also more definitely economic 
ditliculuies. Among the more purely economic condi. 
tions, M. VAN ZEELAND notes that some nations harboy 
resentment because they have no control over raw mar. 
rials and believe they can only secure them by obtaining 
colonies; many are resentful of preference systems which 
have been set up between other nations; others complain 
of the closure of the former world capital markets; others 
again feel most keenly restrictions on the movement of 
population and the stopping of migration. The failure to 
settle debts is yet another cause of suspicion, while nearly 
everyone wonders what will be the effect upon employ- 
ment when re-armament orders begin to fall off. It has 
even been suggested that a moment when the slow re. 
covery of trade has been checked is not a suitable one 
for any new effort. In M. vAN ZEELAND’S view, however, 
this is one of the strongest reasons for acting now, for 
like the bank chairmen, he holds that if nothing js 
done, the present setback may easily develop into a major 
crisis. 

He therefore concludes with the simple request that the 
Five Powers, Britain, the United States, France, Germany 
and Italy, should meet to consider whether they are pre- 
pared to make a new attempt at international economic 
collaboration, and to decide whether the recommendations 
of the present report, with such modifications as may be 
considered necessary, form a suitable starting point. 

The Governments of France and Britain can hardly 
give an immediate answer to this question; for they must 
wait and see whether or not such suggestions awaken any 
response in Germany and Italy, and whether there is any 
desire on the part of authoritarian countries to depart from 
their present isolationist trend. At the same ume a very 
early exchange of views is to be desired; for if England, 
France and America were prepared, in principle, to act on 
the lines suggested, Germany, Italy and other doubting 
countries would at least know the sort of economic condi- 
tions they could secure in return for political peace. It is 
for them to decide whether they find the prospect attractive. 

But even if these countries are not yet ready for a pro- 
gramme of limited reconstruction such as this, M. VAN 
ZEELAND’S report remains a constructive plan on which 
other countries who are prepared for international col- 
laboration may build up their mutual economic relations. 
The Five Power project may or may not materialise. But 
the general scheme should in any case be taken up by other 
countries as a serious attempt to restore the trade of the 
world, which is still suffering from the collapse of 1931. 


Birthday 


and even he must often have lost heart when the first har- 
vest failed, or the supplies from England did not arrive, of 
his motley colonists fought and rebelled. “ We shall want 
some good characters whom these people might look up 10,” 
wrote home the first “ Governor-in-Chief in and over Out 
Territory of New South Wales and its Dependencies ”— 
which were to include in the early days the present 
Dominion of New Zealand. It is rightly CAPTAIN PHILLIP 
whom Australians and British people everywhere have been 
chiefly honouring this week; for without his humanity, his 
courage and his vision, that inauspicious experiment 4 
century and a half ago might easily have come to naught. 

Australia’s first steps to nationhood were slow. The 
transportation of convicts to New South Wales was 10 
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given up until 1840, and it lingered in Western Australia 
for another twenty-eight years. Though many of the 
convicts were stout men of the Tolpuddle Martyrs’ breed, 
and though free colonists soon began to arrive, this far- 
away colony could not at first tempt mass migration from 
a mother country in the throes of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. In 1797, CAPTAIN JOHN MACARTHUR set Australia’s 
feet on the path to her present prosperity by introducing 
the merino sheep, which thrives on the thin but extensive 
pasturage that is typical of the Australian hinterland. To- 
day, Australian merino wool ranks with Indian jute or 
Canadian hard wheat as a product, indispensable to the 
world, which comes predominantly from one land. But 
it was not the pastoral industry that brought the great 
rush of people to the empty spaces of Australia. In 1851 
came the discovery of gold. Between 1850 and 1860 the 
population rose from 405,000 to 1,145,000. While the gold 
fever was at its height an annual average of over 40,000 
immigrants entered Victoria alone. The present chief 
source of Australian gold, the Kalgoorlie area of Western 
Australia, was discovered in 1886, and brought a fresh 
“gold rush” to the country. 

The gold boom was only a transitory phase; whereas 
in 1903 Australia produced nearly a quarter of the world’s 
output of gold, in 1923 her share had fallen to a bare 4 
per cent., and gold-mining is to-day but one among scores 
of Australian industries of comparable economic import- 
ance. But the gold phase left a legacy of a proletariat de- 
tached from the land, which has created many both of 
Australia’s characteristic social problems and of her equally 
characteristic ways of meeting them. As PROFESSOR 
HANCOCK put it this week, “ within ten years of the dis- 
covery of gold almost the whole Chartist programme had 
become law in the Australian colonies.” The rise of the 
Labour Party to dominant power was a twentieth-century 
phenomenon, but by the time the six colonies were 
federated into the Commonwealth of Australia in 1901, 
they and New Zealand had pioneered for the world the 
path of social and economic democracy. The defence of 
labour standards behind erected barriers against under- 
cutting imports and undercutting immigrants was indeed 
one of the most powerful reasons for federation. 

Meanwhile, the character of the Australian economy had 
been radically altered since the days of the convict settle- 
ments, not only by exploration and immigration, but also 
by scientific discovery and invention. Dry-farming, irriga- 
tion, artificial manuring and the evolution of drought- 
resisting strains of wheat gave Australia the capacity to 
produce grain and other primary products that the Old 
World needed; the railway and the steamship brought them 
within the Old World’s reach. More recently, developments 
in cold storage have deflected once more the path of Aus- 
tralian economic history. But the free exchange of 
Australia’s raw products for Europe’s manufactures was a 
partnership that irked the nationalism of both sides. Europe 
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sought to safeguard its peasants; Australia set its heart on 
a more balanced economy. Behind the fence of protection, 
secondary industries grew up, until to-day the net 
output of factories in the Commonwealth exceeds in value 
the total net output of the pastoral, agricultural and 
dairying industries, and approaches that of all primary 
industries. 

To-day, the internal prosperity of Australia, which 
began to revive even before the start of recovery was visible 
in Great Britain, continues without pause. It has been 
helped by a building boom which has affected all the prin- 
cipal cities of the Commonwealth. The price of wool has 
been disappointing this season, and the general fall of 
prices since last April has been necessarily a bear point for 
Australia. But it has yet done little or nothing to abate the 
turnover of business within the country. A short while ago 
the proportion of unemployment touched a level lower than 
had ever been recorded before in Australia, though public 
works designed partly to relieve unemployment remain an 
active part of governmental policy. If times grow 
more difficult within the next few years, Australia faces 
them with many more advantages than in 1929. She has 
greatly increased both the volume and the variety of her 
exports; public finances are on a sound footing; a substan- 
tial sterling reserve has been accumulated from the trade 
balances of previous years; conversions and a rigid absten- 
tion from new borrowing have reduced the burden of 
interest on the external debt by upwards of four million 
pounds a year. Above all, Australia has behind her a 
record of achievements in active warfare against depression 
which will give her good heart and valuable experience, 
and in which Governments both of the Left and of the 
Right have co-operated. 

Vital problems loom in the more distant future. Even in 
a country politically so homogeneous as Australia, the prin- 
ciple of federation has to run the gauntlet between the 
centralists and separatists, in these days of closer and closer 
state control of economic life. Problems of defence and 
foreign policy must bulk large for a period; for Australia, 
with her new status as a nation independent externally as 
well as internally, looks out upon a world whose dangers 
lie too close for comfort to her shores and her economic 
lifelines. And problems of population will come more and 
more to the front as the truth sinks into the public mind 
that Australia is certain to see a decline in the numbers of 
her people unless the reproduction rate rises or immigra- 
tion is resumed, and that Great Britain has now few poten- 
tial emigrants to spare. What will the next hundred and 
fifty years bring for that great Commonwealth, as large as 
the United States but with one-twentieth of its population? 
That they will see the consolidation of Australia’s nation- 
hood and the great furtherance of her economic progress 
we may be sure. But we may also feel certain that they 
will bring problems and developments very different from 
those Australia has experienced since that fateful day when 
the “ First Fleet ” landed. 


A Transport Experiment in Ulster 


HE Victorian era, that age of certainty, was never 

more sure of anything than that railways had a 
Natural monopoly of inland transport. It was well that it 
Was so, for without such an assured monopoly there might 
never have been the great development of railway construc- 
tion whose fruits we now enjoy, and it is very doubtful 
whether the system of “ charging what the traffic will bear,” 
which alone made possible a large volume of heavy traffic, 
Would have been adopted. For low rates can be charged on 
minerals only if relatively high rates can be charged on 
more valuable merchandise, and that is impossible if there 
8 a competing form of transport ready to carry this 


remuncrative traffic at cut rates. 

The railways’ monopoly has, however, been brought to 
a decisive end by the invention of the internal-combustion 
engine, and in almost every country, as a consequence, there 
is the difficult problem of accommodating two competing 
transport systems, of which one is legally and technically 
organised as a monopoly, and bears the legal obligations of 
a common carrier, while the other has grown up in an 
atmosphere of fierce and largely unregulated competition 
not only with the railways but among its own members. 
Road transport naturally competes most strongly for the 
more remunerative traffic, with the result that the problem 
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usually emerges in the shape of complaints by the railways 
that they are unable to earn the full return on their capital 
to which they consider they are entitled. In Northern 
Ireland, however, where both roads and railways are 
numerous in relation to the population or the traffic to be 
carried, the problem was exceptionally severe. In the five 
years 1928-32 the working expenses of the three main line 
railways absorbed 91 per cent. of their total receipts. For 
the “ Big Four ” of Great Britain in the same period expen- 
diture was 81 per cent. of receipts, and even the margin 
of 19 per cent. was insufficient to yield the “ standard 
revenue ” and make an adequate return on all the capital 
invested. In 1933 there was a railway strike in Ireland, and 
the expenditure of the three railways exceeded their receipts 
by 10 per cent. Moreover, it became obvious when work 
was resumed that some of the traffic was lost for good. 
The railways were thus in a parlous state. Various devices 
had been adopted in the 1920's to reduce the severity of 
competition. Northern Ireland was the first to develop the 
system of limiting road passenger services by licence that 
was later adopted in Great Britain. Minimum fares were 
prescribed; heavy taxation was imposed on road transport 
vehicles. But there are obvious limits to a policy of “ co- 
ordination ” that goes no further than the negative step of 
equalising the burden of public regulation on the two com- 
peting forms of transport. Road vehicles cannot be restricted 
to such an extent that the service does not meet the demand, 
without evoking an outcry both from the operators and 
the public. And if even with this amount of restriction 
there is still not a remunerative volume of traffic for the 
railways, the country is still faced with the possibility of 
the breakdown of its railway system. The position was 
reached in Ulster in 1934 that two of the three large 
railways in the province were threatening to close down 
completely. 


In this emergency Sik FELIX POLE was invited by the 
Government of Northern Ireland to submit a Report on the 
whole problem. In his Report SiR FELIX gave it as his 
opinion that the most effective solution would be the com- 
plete amalgamation under a single body of all forms of 
public transport in the country—road and railway, goods 
and passenger alike. Several of the railways, however, are 
not confined to Northern Ireland. Six of them operate also 
across the border in what we must now learn to call Eire, 
and the lines of the Great Northern Railway cross the boun- 
dary between the two States no fewer than fifteen times. 
Sir FELIX POLE was reluctantly compelled to the con- 
clusion that it would be impossible for this reason to amal- 
gamate the railways with the rest of transport. Moreover, 
when the Northern Ireland Government came to draft a 
Bill to implement Sir FELIx’s Report, they found it neces- 
sary (contrary to his recommendation) to exclude also the 
passenger transport undertaking of the Belfast Corpora- 
tion. This exclusion was presumably based on political 
rather than economic considerations, since the Act provides 
that the Belfast undertaking can be taken over subsequently 
if terms can be mutually agreed. The Northern Ireland 
Road Transport Board, as set up by the Act of 1935, con- 
sequently embodies only a part of the complete amalgama- 
tion which Sir FELIx PoLe thought ideally desirable. 
By the terms of the Act, all road transport undertakings 
except that of the Belfast Corporation were to be purchased 
by the Board. Up to £5,000 of the compensation could be 
paid in cash, the remainder in capital stock of the Board. 
The railways sold their road undertakings (including collec- 
tion and delivery work) to the Board, but they continue to 
work their railway lines. The Act provides that the net 
receipts of the railways and the Board are to be pooled and 
divided between them in proportion to the respective 
revenues of rail and road transport in a “ standard year,” 
which is defined as 1932 for road transport and the average 
of 1924 and 1932 for the railways. But the passenger traffic 





of Belfast, which includes a third of the population of the 
province, is excluded both from the Board’s administration 
and from the financial pool. 

The Board, which came into formal existence on Septem. 
ber 1, 1935, thus has a monopoly—save, of course, for 
traders’ own vehicles and private cars—of the transport of 
goods and passengers by road outside the County Borough 
of Belfast, and it is also enjoined to work in close financial 
and technical co-operation with the railways. Limited 
though it is, the Board is probably the most radical experi- 
ment yet made in the co-ordination of transport. Northern 
Ireland’s neighbour, Eire, runs it close, for the bulk of road 
passenger traffic there is in the hands of the Irish Omnibus 
Company, which is owned by the Great Southern Railway, 
itself an amalgamation of almost all the railways in the 
country. But the Northern Ireland Road Transport Board 
is unique in having a monopoly of the public transport of 
goods, as well as of passengers, by road. This fact also 
gives it a wider scope than the London Passenger Transport 
Board, upon whose structure it is obviously based. And 
naturally, the career of the Board is being very closely 
followed not only in Northern Ireland but in every country 
where a solution is being sought for the problem of trans- 
port co-ordination. 

The circumstances in which the Board was born were not 
such as to guarantee it an entirely favourable reception, 
Many road transport operators, noticing that the emer- 
gency which gave birth to the Board was created by the 
difficulties of the railways, and also that the plan was based 
on the recommendations of a railway expert, were inclined 
to regard the whole experiment in the light of a mere 
rescue plan for the railways. Complaints were increased by 
the fact that it proved impossible to adhere to the time- 
table for the transition period laid down in the Act. An 
unexplained period elapsed before the appointment of the 
two tribunals envisaged in the Act, one to arbitrate on the 
terms of purchase of undertakings by the Board, the other 
to decide on fares and charges; and though it would be 
difficult to establish that harm was done by the delay, since 
there was no accumulation of cases waiting to be decided, 
criticism has naturally been stimulated. The scheme for 
pooling the receipts between the Board and the railways 
was not approved until December 24, 1937, the delay being 
due to the difficulty of ascertaining the net revenue, in the 
“standard year,” 1932, of the many hundreds of road 
undertakings then existing; even now there are more than 
200 undertakings acquired by the Board for which no 
accounts have been furnished. 

The difficulties of the initial period have, indeed, proved 
to be very much greater than was foreseen. The road 
passenger services were taken over in a comparatively short 
time, but the tasks of purchasing large numbers of goods 
transport undertakings and of evolving the amalgamated 
service to take their place, have taken a long time to solve. 
It would consequently be unreasonable to place upon the 
Board the whole responsibility for the long delay in putting 
the full scheme into operation. The first year’s accounts had 
to await the approval of the pooling scheme, and they have 
not yet appeared, although it is understood that they are 
in the hands of the Ministry of Home Affairs. The absence 
of established facts about the Board’s undertaking has not 
been calculated to assist its critics in understanding the full 
immensity of the difficulties with which it is faced. 

Delay is not the only complaint of the undertakers who 
were bought out by the Board. There has been a consider- 
able volume of criticism of the amount and nature of the 
compensation paid. The Board at its inception inherited 
agreements that had been made by the Government with 
the three largest railway companies and the two largest 
road passenger undertakings, and it has been said (though 
the charge is denied by the Board) that these agreements 
were unduly favourable to the companies, leaving an insufli- 
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cient margin of resources out of which the Board could 
compensate other undertakings. Compensation was paid 
partly in cash and partly in the Board’s stock, of which the 
“A” stock is, broadly speaking, given in compensation for 
tangible assets and the “ B” stock for goodwill or pros- 

tive future profits. It is one of the complaints of the 
former operators that though the “ B ” stock is reckoned at 
par for the purpose of compensation, it actually stands in 
the market at a discount of about 25 per cent. The com- 
plaint is natural enough, but is hardly well founded, seeing 
that the market value of the “ B ” stock is inevitably closely 
related to the surplus earning power of the Board after 
paying the moderate interest of 4 per cent. on the “A” 
stock. Given reasonable efficiency by the Board, the only 


method of raising the market valuation of the “ B” stock 
would have been to reduce the issue of “ A” stock in pay- 
ment for the fixed assets taken over from the operators. 
Those operators who were making substantial profits before 
the Act have some ground of complaint that they have been 
treated relatively worse than those who were not making 
profits; but there is no reason to believe that the compensa- 
tion paid for fixed assets was not fair. 

Complaints from the former operators alone might be 
overlooked if the public of Northern Ireland were pleased 
with the Board’s operations. Unfortunately, the public has 
also had criticisms to make. These criticisms will be out- 
lined, and an attempt will be made to assess their justifica- 
tion, in a second article. 


“Stop Me and Buy One” 


N April 23, 1937, a man named TAYLOR was riding 

a tricycle. Attached to the tricycle was a receptacle 
containing ice-creams, which TAYLOR was offering for sale 
to the public. As his custom was, he arrived at a school in 
Clancarty Road, Fulham, at a moment when the children 
were leaving the premises, “ in order that they might stop 
him if they wished to buy ice cream.” It turned out that 
they did wish to buy ice cream, and he remained there for 
about 15 minutes, serving eight children from “ a receptacle 
occupying a stationary position at a place in the carriage- 
way.” 

It will be obvious at once that TAYLOR, by selling from 
astationary tricycle, put himself in jeopardy of being held 
to contravene Section 30 of the L.C.C. (General Powers) 
Act, 1927. A constable, approaching him and finding that 
he had no hawker’s licence, charged him with the offence. 
TAYLOR cleverly came back on the constable by pointing out 
that Section 30 contains a proviso (which the constable, he 
claimed, had overlooked) authorising him to sell from a 
stationary receptacle if he ordinarily moved it from place 
to place in pursuance of his trade. The constable denied 
that TAYLOR’S action was covered by the proviso, and 
haled him before the Justices. The latter sided with the 
constable; held that the law had been outraged by the sale 
of ice-creams from a temporarily stationary receptacle; 
convicted the salesman; but, despite the gravity of the 
offence, tempered justice with mercy under the Probation 
of Offenders Act, 1907. 

The finding of the Justices was broadly this: that it is 
in order to sell ice-creams to children from a tricycle so 
long as the man in charge of the tricycle is pedalling it 
along the road and his customers are keeping pace with 
him at a jog-trot along the pavement. If it is a running 
contract of sale and both parties are proceeding pari passu 
during the negotiations, the delivery of the goods and the 
payment therefor, then the vendor commits no crime. If 
the vendor, however, for one moment stays his progress, 
delays the venture and comes to a full stop, then, in the 
view of the Justices, the law is breached and the salesman 
is liable to whatever penalties are ordained by Section 30 
of the L.C.C. (General Powers) Act, 1927. 

If the matter had remained there, we Londoners would in 
future have had to buy our icg-creams on the run. Happily 
for all of us, however, TAYLOR was a man of spirit, who 
appealed to the High Court on the ground that the proviso 
Which the constable had rejected was sufficient authority 
for his conduct. Happily, too, the Court before which the 
appeal came was strong, well-balanced and admirably suited 
'0 try a criminal action with a commercial background. 
Tue Lorp Curer JusTIcEe presided and, with him on the 
bench were BRANSON, J. and Humpureys, J. Of these two 
Wdges the former, who has spent almost the whole of his 
Working life in the Commercial Courts, is supremely quali- 


fied to hear a charge arising out of the purchase and de- 
livery of a choc-bar or a fourpenny tub. The latter judge, 
who had a distinguished record at the Criminal Bar, has 
seen at close quarters most of the famous wrongdoers of 
the past thirty years, and well understands those dark 
instincts of the human soul which may tempt a desperate 
man to contravene Section 30 of the L.C.C. (General 
Powers) Act, 1927. 

Counsel engaged in the appeal were also of excellent 
quality—two eminent silks and two busy and experienced 
juniors. TAYLOR won his appeal and the world has been 
made fit for school-children to buy ice-creams in. But the 
victory was not by any means a walk-over. THE Lorp 
CHIEF JUSTICE, it is true, thought that the effect of the 
proviso to Section 30 was to protect certain vehicles not- 
withstanding that at certain times they did occupy station- 
ary positions. But Mr JusTIcE HuMPuHREyYsS found con- 
siderable difficulty in holding that the section was intended 
to authorise in the proviso what it prohibited earlier. 

Nevertheless, the appeal succeeded, and, as laymen, 
who look at these difficult points of law from a practical 
standpoint, we are glad of it. A contrary judgment might, 
in our view, have led to grave abuses. Even if we neglect 
the relevant passages in the Sale of Foods Act and the later 
judgments of LorD MANSFIELD, it is clear from the text 
books and from Lorp HAtssBury’s obiter dictum in 
Blackburn v. Vigors, that a contract for the sale of ice- 
cream is not uberrime fidet. A vendor who insisted on pay- 
ment before delivery might subsequently accelerate his tri- 
cycle, and, without making delivery of the goods paid for, 
cry caveat emptor derisively to his breathless and sobbing 
customer. If an infant were bound in law to buy his ice- 
creams, currens, so would the adult; and there are many of 
us who are ill-qualified physically to keep pace with a tri- 
cycle as we buy from a better placed and more athletic 
seller. And we have our adult dignity to consider, too. It 
would not do for THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
or THE CHAIRMAN OF LLOoyD’s to be seen running through 
the streets of London by the side of a tricycle, scattering 
pedestrians to right and left, as with one hand he fumbled 
in his pocket for the necessary fourpence and with the other 
received the familiar tub and cardboard spoon. No. The 
judgment of the Court of Appeal is undoubtedly sound. 

And so the battle of Clancarty Road is settled—not with- 
out dust and heat. It has taken the time and services of 
the L.C.C. bureaucrats who framed the Act, of the 
M.P.s who passed it, of the police who tried to en- 
force it, of the solicitors who prepared the briefs, of the 
justices who convicted, of the four counsel who argued the 
case on appeal, and of the three eminent High Court 
judges who heard it. Is there in all this, do you think, some- 
thing slightly out of proportion? Can it perhaps be that the 
world is just a little bit mad? 
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Topics of the Week 


Bank Chairmen on the Trade Outlook.—Three of 
the Big Five banks have held their annual meetings this 
week, and particular interest has naturally been taken in 
what Mr Reginald McKenna, Mr Rupert Beckett, and Mr 
Colin Campbell had to say about the outlook for trade. 
As Mr Beckett remarked, on every hand the question 
is heard: “ Are we heading for a slump? ” And his sense 
of public psychology was entirely right when he declared 
that it was important that the question should receive an 
answer based on an examination of the available facts. 
Unfortunately, the question is peculiarly difficult to 
answer at the present juncture of affairs, and while all three 
chairmen were naturally and rightly at pains to emphasise 
the numerous and strong favourable factors in Great 
Britain’s present position, it was also clear from their 
speeches that they are watching the development of events 
with a very careful watchfulness. Both Mr Beckett and Mr 
McKenna found the main explanation of the check to 
British recovery during the last quarter of 1937 in the sharp 
reversal of the upward trend in America, which they 
attributed in part to a loss of confidence owing to the 
political antagonism between the Government and business 
leaders in that country, and in part to the decline in the 
capital goods industries. This emphasis upon the responsi- 
bility of America for the current recession led logically to 
the conclusion that the course of events in 1938 must 
largely depend on whether it proves possible for recovery 
to be resumed in the United States. On this Mr McKenna 
was non-committal, but Mr Beckett thought that the recent 
news from the other side of the Atlantic had been more 
encouraging, and that the next few months would see a 
resumption of the recovery movement. 


* * * 


Another point on which Mr McKenna and Mr Beckett 
were in substantial agreement was the importance to be 
attached to the rising adverse balance of payments. Mr 
McKenna, it is true, once more repeated his doubts of the 
accuracy of the official estimate, and went so far as to 
question whether the final balance is against the United 
Kingdom. He warned his audience, however, that an 
adverse balance of payments, if it existed, would be a 
serious matter, since it would call for a restrictive monetary 
policy. Mr McKenna’s speech, as is his custom, contained 
an interesting passage on matters rather wider than are 
usually the concern of bank chairmen. He has long been an 
advocate of a managed currency, and he took the occasion 
this year to compare the results of the six years 1925-31 
under the gold standard, and the six years 1931-37 under 
a managed currency. The comparison is of course highly 
favourable to the latter period. Mr McKenna did not ignore 
the dangers of post hoc ergo propter hoc, but he proved 
his conclusion that “ whatever other forces may have been 
in operation, a managed currency is at least consistent with 
flourishing trade.” Of the three chairmen, Mr Campbell 
mixed most optimism with his caution. He was critical of 
the fears of a pronounced economic recession that have 
been repressed “in quarters where economics is an 
academic study ” and expressed his own confidence in the 
“ fundamental strength and soundness ” of the position. 


* * * 


Parliamentary Prospects.—When Parliament re- 
assembles on February Ist, its main preoccupation is likely 
to be with arms and defence. Its first attention will be 
engaged by delivery and co-ordination in the equipment of 
the fighting services, the progress of air-raid precautions, 
and the task of footing the cost of re-armament in the 
Budget next April. The Chamberlain Ministry has also 
reached a crucial stage in the statutory definition of the 
proper and necessary relations between the State and 
industry. Vested interests are already lined up to oppose 
the Government’s bills to regulate and control the coal, 
electricity and film industries. The Mining Association of 





Great Britain is conducting a campaign of fierce hostilj 

against the compulsory amalgamation proposals of the Coal 
Bill, which is on its way to the Statute Book; and organised 
labour, as in 1921, will not be content until the whole 
mining industry is owned by the State. Nor have any 
of the Government’s alternative proposals for the guidance 
and protection of the film industry received general 
approval from the parties most closely concerned, It 
remains to be seen, finally, when the text of the Electricity 
Bill is made public, whether the interested Opposition 
which attacked last year’s proposals of the Government to 
rationalise electricity supply has been allowed to triumph, 


* * * 


Meanwhile, vitally important commercial negotiations 
are in hand with the United States and with Eire; and 
here, no less than in the field of industry, the Government 
may pray to be saved from its political friends. The official 
Opposition may be weak, but on the other side of the House 
there is an unofficial Opposition, and the real test of Mr 
Chamberlain’s administration may be its success in re- 
straining this Opposition in the interests of the community, 
Meanwhile, in the formulation of Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
Bill to reform the prisons, in the compilation of 
family budgets to improve the measurement of the cost of 
living, and in the preparation of reports on safety in mines 
and the location of industry, the normal business of 
modern government will steadily proceed. 


* * * 


Church Unity.—By a striking coincidence in time, 
two important documents have recently been issued 
which illustrate the efforts being made to heal the 
schisms that for three centuries have divided the Protest- 
ant churches of England. The first of these documents 
was the report of a Commission appointed by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York as long ago as December, 
1922, “‘ to consider the nature and grounds of Christian 
Doctrine, with a view to demonstrating the extent of 
existing agreement within the Church of England, and 
with a view to investigating how far it is possible to 
remove or diminish existing differences.” The report has 
been signed by all the members of the Commission 
without any minority report, but this does not mean that 
it has been found possible to reach agreement on all the 
disputed points, and in particular on those which chiefly 
arouse the controversies of Fundamentalists and Modern- 
ists. On one point after another the report is content to 
state that two opposing views are held, and can properly 
be held, within the single Church of England. The 
Church has always had a wide range of doctrine, as is 
inevitable in the State church of a people addicted to 
tolerance and compromise, but this new freedom of con- 
science applies to a number of matters which until very 
recent generations would have been considered fundamen- 
tal in the doctrines of the Church. It clearly reflects the 
realisation within the Church that the temper of the 
modern age, though it may be religious, is certainly not 
theological. The second and more striking document 
expresses the same conviction. This consists of a series of 
heads of discussion for possible reunion between the 
Church of England and the Free Churches. It has been 
drawn up by a body consisting on the one hand of a 
number of bishops of the Established Church, and on the 
other hand of several of the leading representatives of the 
Methodist, Congregational, Baptist, Presbyterian and 
Moravian churches. Both sides in the discussions that 
have led up to this report have made concessions. The 
Anglican bishops have declared themselves willing % 
accept inter-communion, to admit the nonconformist 
clergy to an equality of status, and to recognise the right 
of congregations to have at least some say in the appoint 
ment of their religious ministers, while the Free Church 
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representatives, on their side, have accepted the principle 
of episcopacy, and of the ordination of 7 presbyters e 
(which is to be the new form of “ parson ” or “ pastor 
writ large) by the laying on of hands. The report is not 
a cut-and-dried and accepted scheme, but merely one for 
discussion by the various bodies concerned. It will take 
long and anxious consideration before all sections of 
Protestant opinion accept the scheme, which, as has been 
said in one comment, must appear to many of them to be 
* either betrayal or revolution.” 


* * * 


A Newspaper Jubilee.— The Economist is so closely 
approaching its own centenary that it can take an almost 
paternal interest in the milestones passed by its younger 
contemporaries. A dinner held last Friday was notable 
not only as marking the jubilee of our close and lively 
neighbour The Star, but also for two speeches in particular 
that reflected a pair of traditions of which all Englishmen 
can well be proud. The Lord Mayor of London did not 
fail to recall the fact that his great predecessor, Brass 
Crosby, went to the Tower to defend (against the House 
of Commons, be it remembered) the freedom of the 
journalists of the City to edit their newspapers without 
control from above or any hindrance save the ordinary 
responsibility of every citizen to answer in the courts for 
any transgression of the law. There are those who hold 
that the full freedom of the Press is slowly being en- 
croached upon by statutes, by administrative practices and 
by judicial interpretations of the law. But when the 
freedom of the British Press is compared with the dismal 
state of journalism in other lands, these complaints sink 
into insignificance. The interferences could be multiplied 
tenfold and the written word in Britain would still be 
free. Another graceful speech at the dinner was made by 
the chairman of the Evening News, a paper that is not only 
The Star’s keenest commercial competitor, but is also 
about as diametrically opposed to it in political faith as 
two newspapers can well be. There are not many countries 
left where political bitterness and commercial jealousy 
can be so bounded by tolerance. Uncensored knowledge 
and tolerant judgment are an unbeatable combination. 


* * * 


Chautemps, Daladier, Gamelin.— Alice in Wonder- 
land’s “ curiouser and curiouser” is the only comment 
that the astonished English observer can make upon the 
course of French politics during the past week. After 
having gone out of his way at the end of his last adminis- 
tration to break up the Popular Front, M. Chautemps 
has been inaugurating his new administration with an 
elaborately studied attempt to recreate it. He has been at 
pains to explain that the whole purpose of his Ministerial 
alarums and excursions has been to make sure of being able 
to carry out the Front Populaire policy. And a states- 
man has seldom been taken more ironically at his word. 
On Friday of last week the new French Government was 
greeted by the Chamber with a vote of confidence on the 
record scale of 501 to 1. And while there were 100 
abstentions on the extreme Right, and M. Bergery, who 
cast the solitary adverse vote, did his best to play the 
enfant terrible, it is credibly reported that M. Chautemps 
would have welcomed a dozen Bergerys instead of one, and 
two hundred abstentions instead of a mere century. In 
politics, confidence rings hollow when it professes a virtual 
unanimity; and in well-informed French opinion M. Chau- 
temps’ plethoric 501 to 1 is worth not so very much more 
than a bare majority. 


* * * 


At the same time, there are other things besides mirages 
and drifting sands in the present French political land- 
scape. If M. Chautemps’ position looks rather more 
nebulous, on the other hand M. Daladier’s looks decidedly 
more solid. Whatever may or may not be the political 
meaning of M. Daladier’s victory over M. Cot, there can 

no doubt about the reinforcement of France’s means 
of defence through the concentration of administrative 
Control of all defence forces in one hand. And the new 

thot has now been given a Napoleon and a Colbert to 









minister to him. On the day on which M. Chautemps 
received his embarrassingly excessive vote of confidence, 
the President of the Republic signed a decree creating a 
Chief of General Staff of National Defence in the person 
of General Gamelin and a Secretary-General of National 
Defence in the person of M. Jacomet, who already holds 
the corresponding post in the Ministry of War. Co-ordin- 
ation of defence is relatively easy to achieve in France, 
where the Army already possesses an uncontested prepon- 
derance over the other two fighting services. But it is 
interesting to observe how promptly this French portent 
has been noted in Germany. This is a good sign, consider- 
ing that one of the chief dangers to European peace has 
been a German will to believe that France is not half so 
strong or so solid or so resolute as France has in fact never 
ceased to be—notwithstanding some curious antics in the 
political circus at Paris, which are, after all, no odder than 
things that happen in Berlin. 


* * * 


Mr Hirota’s Apologia.—Most of the political pro- 
nouncements that are made by Japanese statesmen now- 
adays would be superbly witty if they were not meant to be 
taken seriously; and Mr Hirota’s speech in the Imperial 
Diet last Saturday was no exception to the rule. When he 
said that “ Japan has no territorial ambitions in China nor 
has she any intention of separating North China from the 
rest of the country,” what he meant, without seeing his 
own joke, was that Japan intends to swallow China whole 
like a boa-constrictor instead of shearing off a leg or an 
arm like a shark. But we must forbear to exploit a vein of 
humour that can be so easily mined. It is more interesting 
to study the references in Mr Hirota’s speech to Japan’s 
relations with foreign countries other than the neighbouring 
one for whose sweet sake the Japanese are making their 
present titanic exertions. Here, too, there is a certain 
naiveté in the obviousness with which the doses of 
Japanese good-will talk doled out to different Powers are 
graduated. The medicine-glass tendered to Italy and 
Germany is all sugar and water. In the glasses proffered 
to Great Britain and the United States there is a double 
dose of honey to take out the nasty taste of the Japanese 
bombs that sunk an American warship and the Japanese 
machine-gun bullets that all but killed a British Ambas- 
sador. But here the fulsomeness is nicely differentiated. 
The Americans, Mr Hirota opines, have perfectly under- 
stood that “in conducting military operations in China 
Japan has been exercising special care lest the nationals and 
the rights and interests of third Powers should suffer.” 
About our British perspicaciousness, Mr Hirota is not quite 
so sure, so he has shaken in a dash of bitters. He hopes 
that the British “ will endeavour to comprehend correctly 
Japan’s position in East Asia and to co-operate with 
Japan ” when they have fully grasped “ the importance of 
Anglo-Japanese relations ”°—which is Mr Hirota’s jolly 
way of saying that on the Far Eastern chess-board a larger 
number of British than American pawns are commanded 
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by Japanese pieces. But the most significant reference is 
that to Russia; for, while Mr Hirota deprecates the Sino- 
Russian non-aggression pact of last August, he underlines 
“the urgent need ” of placing the relations between Japan 
and Russia “on a normal footing” for the sake of peace. 
It is obvious from this analysis of Mr Hirota’s speech that 
the speaker is in a state of some discomfort—and so he 
may well be. The two indices of Japan’s prospects in her 
present adventure are the misgivings about it in Germany 
and the will to resist it in China; and neither one is as 
encouraging to Japan as it might be. 















































* * * 


The League Council’s Hundredth Session.— This 
week’s session of the Council of the League of Nations is 
at least numerically historic, and it is dealing with matters 
of great import. The Council’s deliberations will reflect the 
Nemesis that is overtaking both the two groups of Great 
Powers. On the one hand, France and Great Britain are 
now reaping the whirlwind from the storm which they 
sowed when they let the Covenant go by default in face 
of flagrant acts of aggression by Japan in Manchuria and by 
Italy in Abyssinia. The surviving smaller States-members 
have evidently arrived at the conclusion that, if and when 
their turn comes to be selected as victims of fresh acts of 
aggression, Great Britain and France will abandon them as 
cold-bloodedly as they have abandoned Abyssinia and 
China. And with this prospect thrust under their noses by 
two gloomy precedents, the smaller States are to-day in a 
mood of not seeing why they should go out of their way to 
invite an attack against which they would perhaps not be 
defended. Hence a move among them to get it put on 
record that Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant are now 
in abeyance de facto, and another move to re-regularise 
their diplomatic relations with Italy by recognising the 
style and title of Emperor of Ethiopia with which a 
dictator’s self-glorification has saddled the reigning repre- 
sentative of the ancient House of Savoy. The second, as 
well as the first, of these two moves was only to be expected 
in present circumstances; and it would ill become British 
or French lips to utter a word of blame for Dutch and 
Swedish reactions to their own impolicy. Yet what is 
natural is not necessarily expedient. No doubt if, ten years 
hence, the Fascist regime in Italy is flourishing like a green 
bay tree, the Italian conquest of Abyssinia will by then 
have received, perforce, a diplomatic recognition from 
most other States in the world. But why anticipate to-day 
a possibility that is so far from being a certainty? The one 
thing that is certain to-day about both the Italian and the 
Japanese acts of aggression is that we have not seen the end 
of the story. Abyssinia under the Fasces is neither peaceful 
nor profitable. While Italy and Japan are both thus floun- 
dering into deeper difficulty and disgrace, Germany, for 
her part, is showing a more and more marked disinclination 
to follow them in their unremunerative adventures. The 
present international drama may end in once again dis- 
crediting all power politics, both positive and negative. 
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In the meanwhile, it seems best to wait and see. When we 
have already paid the bill for the waiting game, we might 
as well wait a little longer in order not to forfeit the 
possible profits. 

* * * 





Business and the New Deal.—Impressive efforts haye 
been made during the past week to sweeten the atmosphere 
between President Roosevelt and the leaders of American 
business. Some part in the effort was played by the mem. 
bers of the Business Advisory Council, which has been 
in existence for some time for the purpose of represent. 
ing the views of industry. The Council, at a meeting last 
week, found itself able to approve the Administration’s 
Wages and Hours Bill, though the approval was tempered 
with a recommendation that it should be studied further, 
In return for this concession to his views the President 
radically modified the sweeping condemnation of holding 
companies which he had expressed the week previously, 
and he has now made it clear that his criticism applied 
only to those varieties of holding companies which are 
already under suspicion in the Public Utility Act. These 
mutual concessions of view-point, together with a pro- 
posal to appoint a new advisory group more fully repre- 
sentative than the existing Advisory Council of the 
President’s political and economic opponents, have gone 
a long way towards convincing the timid businessman 
that the President does not intend to deprive him of his 
entire ability to earn profits. 


* * * 


The course of reconciliation, however, is a zig-zag 
rather than a steady progress, and three events of the 
weck must be set on the other side as increasing the alarm 
oi business interests. The first of these was the decision 
by a Federal Court that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
(and by implication, all similar authorities) was acting 
fully within its constitutional powers in selling electricity 
generated at fiood-control dams, and in extending its busi- 
ness by “ the allurement of customers by lawful but sub- 
stantially lower prices.” This decision clearly opens the 
way for a considerable intensification of the competition 
between public and private power projects. On the next 
day a Federal Court in Wisconsin convicted sixteen of 
the largest oil companies in the country and thirty of their 
officials, of criminal conspiracy to raise and fix prices of 
petrol. Thus two large industries have been faced with 
serious threats to their profit-earning capacity, and the 
fact that the blow was delivered in each case from the 
judicial bench will not prevent its being blamed upon the 
President. Finally, Mr Roosevelt on ‘Tuesday went out of 
his way to make it clear that the rapprochement with 
Business did not include approval of any reductions im 
wages. The cumulative effect of these statements was to 
convince the financial community that the livelihood of 
the entrepreneur was no more assured after the President's 
conference with business men than it was before, and 4 
sharp fall on the New York Stock Exchange marked the 
failure of another phase of the attempt to establish mutual 
confidence and esteem between the two parties whose C0 
operation is essential if prosperity is to be restored. 


* * * 


Air Reprisals in Spain.—The battle for Teruel 
seems to have lapsed into stalemate, with each side 
attacking alternately, but neither apparently succeeding 
in achieving any decisive gains. The struggle has now been 
transferred to the air. The insurgents started at the end 
of last week a series of intensive daylight raids on Bat- 
celona and Valencia, which exacted a heavy toll of lives. 
The Government air force, acting confessedly as a reprisal, 
carried out a return raid on Salamanca which resulted 
in an almost equally large number of civilian deaths. 
Thus, to the other horrors of the Spanish Civil Wat 
is added that of the unrestrained bombing of open towns, 
without even a pretence that the raids are confined to 
military objectives. The primary blame for this dreadful 
development, which has hitherto been largely avoided, 
must be laid upon the insurgents, who practised it first 
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and most intensively. But the episode shows once more 
only too clearly the fate that awaits attempts to humanise 
war when passions are aroused and policies are in jeopardy. 
The Spanish war has now arrived at a point when it would 
be reasonable to expect the first beginnings of negotia- 
tions for a truce between the two parties, since the Great 
Powers are, for the moment, to all appearances holding 
off, while the battle of Teruel has at least shown that 
neither side in Spain can aspire to a speedy victory 
through its own efforts. But so ferocious is the bitterness 
aroused by this conflict that an increase of bloodshed 
seems to be more likely than the inception of negotiations. 


* * * 


Defence in South Africa.—Mr Pirow, the Union 
Defence Minister, made important announcements last 
week about the future of South Africa’s defence. ‘The new 
small-ammunition factory in Pretoria, which is to have a 
peace-time capacity of 10 million cartridges a year and a 
war-time capacity of 30 millions, would, he said, be in full 
production in three months’ time. Artillery equipment 
would in future be manufactured in the Union, instead 
of bought from Great Britain, and the mechanisation of 
the army would be pressed forward. The Burgher Forces 
would be increased. These developments fit logically into 
two complementary movements in Imperial defence dur- 
ing recent years, namely, the Union’s increasing concern 
with the defence of the territories to the north of her, and 
the efforis of all the Dominions to render themselves less 
dependent on Great Britain or foreign countries for 
supplies of arms, aeroplanes and ammunition. 


* * * 


Canadian Federation in the Dock.—The Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial relations in Canada 
is the focal point of political interest in the Dominion. 
The problems raised by Mr Hepburn in Ontario, Mr 
Duplessis in Quebec, and Mr Aberhart in Alberta—not to 
mention such Canadian perennials as the railway problem 
or the problem of unemployment relief—all turn more or 
less directly on the constitutional issue. Trouble was 
brought to a head by the decision of the Privy Council last 
year rejecting the Dominion’s claim to legislative rights in 
the economic field, either under its treaty-making or under 
its emergency powers. Witnesses before the Commission 
have keenly criticised past Privy Council rulings, on the 
ground that they had frustrated the intention of the 
founders of confederation to create a strong central autho- 
rity with ail residuary power in its hands. Professor 
Norman Mackenzie pointed out that the Privy Council’s 
interpretation of the treaty-making clause meant that 
Canada, by acquiring the right to make treaties on her 
own and to advise His Majesty separately, had lost legis- 
lative powers that she previously possessed. The apathy of 
Dominion Governments has also come in for vigorous and 
not wholly undeserved attack. The spokesman of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada has urged before 
the Commission that the Federal Parliament should be 
given complete legislative and administrative authority 
over the whole social and labour field, and that the cost 
Should be met by giving the Federal Parliament the 
monopoly of income and inheritance taxes. Mr Mackenzie 
King’s Government has proposed to advance one step on 
this road by putting forward an amendment to the British 
North America Act, which would add unempioyment 
insurance to the field of Federal power. This is to be incor- 
porated in a joint Address to His Majesty from both 
Canadian Houses. If the Address is passed, the decision will 
lie with Parliament at Westminster. This is the most urgent 
of many necessary reforms. 


* * * 


Buoyant Revenue. —The latest weekly return of the 
revenue and expenditure of the Exchequer is more than 
usually interesting. For one thing, it contains the first 
item of defence expenditure to be met from borrowing. 

' amount of £3,250,000 is entered “ below the line” 
as “ Issues under Section 1 (1) of the Defence Loans Act, 
1937,” where it keeps company with issues under such 
Acts as the Tithe Act and the Exchange Equalisation 


Act. Thus we pass, with hardly a glance of attention, 
another development in British public finance calculated 
to disturb the repose of Mr Gladstone. It would be 
interesting to know precisely what consideration deter- 
mined the decision to make a start with deficit financing 
last week. It does not seem to have been a sudden rush of 
defence expenditure. The weekly returns do not separate 
defence issues from the rest of the Supply Services, 
but the total expenditure on all these services since the 
New Year has been £7-8 millions less than last year, even 
including the amount borrowed, although in the first 
three quarters of the year it was nearly £55 millions 
greater. Nor was the decision due to any shortage of 
revenue, which is coming in most encouragingly. The 
deficit on December 31st was £33-7 millions larger than 
in the previous year. But in the first three weeks of 
January—with one day less than last year—the margin 
has been reduced to £18-0 millions. Income tax, which 
already showed an increase of £13 millions at the turn of 
the year, has produced {6-3 millions more in the first 
three weeks of January. This rate of improvement .is 
probably too good to last—it is due to a coincidence of 
real buoyancy of the revenue with somewhat greater 
promptness in paying. But the figures nevertheless 
encourage a hope that, if only the defence borrowings are 
banished from sight ‘‘ below the line,” the year may end 
with a surplus. 


* * * 


Trading Estates.—Improvement in the Special 
Areas has by no means removed their distress, and not 
even the overdue amelioration in the earnings and employ- 
ment of coalminers has diminished their need for new 
industries. The attraction of manufacturers, even with the 
financial inducements offered by the Commissioners since 
the spring of last year, must necessarily be a long-term 
policy, making little prompt contribution to the alleviation 
of the Areas’ immediate distresses. In the long run, how- 
ever, the trading estates’ harvest of new light undertakings 
will be of great importance to Tyneside, South Wales and 
South-West Scotland. The rapid advance of the Hillington 
Estate, near Glasgow, is as notable as the continued pro- 
gress in the ‘Team Valley, on Tyneside. On 700 acres at 
Gateshead, 29 factories have now been completed, 24 are 
being built, and 23 more have been let. Work for 9,000 
persons is projected in these undertakings. The Scottish 
Estate covers 320 acres. Now that a number of initial diffi- 
culties have been overcome, tenants have been found for 
40 factories, of whom over a quarter will come from over 
the Border. Hillington has jumped into the limelight, and 
the rumoured formation of a Scottish Finance Association 
to provide assistance on lines similar to the Special Areas 
Reconsiruction Association and the Nuffield Trust will, if 
realised, make the latest of these Government-assisted 
estates potentially as useful as its older counterparts at 
Gateshead and Treforest. 
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Summary of the Van Zeeland Report 


In April, 1937 Mr Paul van Zeeland was invited by the Governments of the United Kingdom and France to report on 
“ the possibility of obtaining a general reduction in the obstacles to international trade.”” Mr van Zeeland, with the assistance 
of Mr Frére of the Belgian Foreign Office, has made investigation in several countries, including a visit to President Roosevelt, 
His Report, which is fully summarised below, was issued on Friday in French and English as a White Paper. 


1.—COLLABORATION OR AUTARKY? 


AT the outset the Report poses the question whether inter- 
national trade is really essential for prosperity. In my 
opinion, says Mr van Zeeland, there can be no doubt what- 
ever as to the reply. It is the reply which follows from our 
experience of the crisis as well as from our experience of 
the period subsequent to the crisis. 

The isolated, divergent and contradictory measures by 
which the nations, in the first period of the late crisis, 
attempted to protect themselves against it, and push off the 
burden on to their neighbours, have only served to precipitate 
it and to render it yet more grievous for all. 

In certain large markets international trade only constitutes 
a small proportion—sometimes less than 10 per cent.—of 
their total economic activity. Yet these countries were just as 
sensitive as any other to the international movements, both 
of crisis and of recovery. This does not mean that a State has 
only to allow itself to drift with the general current in order 
to find prosperity. But it does mean that no country can 
avoid being influenced by general movements of the inter- 
national economy, whether for good or for evil. 

Must we conclude, then, that auiirky is unattainable? 
Theoretically, no. It is evident that autarky is out of the 
question except in a large national market, dominated by an 
exceptionally powerful central authority. If a country, which 
fulfils these conditions, wished, at any price, to isolate itself 
from the rest of the world—economically, financially, mone- 
tarily—the existing technique would probably enable it to 
do so. 

But that is not the question. It is rather a matter of know- 
ing whether such a regime—theoretically possible—would, in 
fect, be better than the other; or, in other terms, what is the 
price which would have to be paid for its realisation? 

Such a regime involves—as its definition almost implies— 
an increase in the real cost of living, that is to say, a lower- 
ing of the standard of life of the population. In several old 
countries with dense populations, it is even doubtful whether 
under autarky the present population could continue to live, 
to whatever level of existence it might resign itself; the 
regime, if it were pushed to extremes, would, in the long run, 
be liable to result automatically in a reduction in the number 
of the people. 

What has been demonstrated by a whole series of attempts 
in the direction of greater economic independence, is the 
elasticity of the home market; but whatever may be the role 
of the home market, the fostering of international trade must 
remain an element of capital importance for economic 
prosperity within national frontiers. 





Results of the First Tentative |] nquiries 


We must assume that these views are, in the long run, 
shared practically unanimously by all statesmen of the present 
day. In fact, the preliminary consultations which I under- 
took enabled me to take note that everywhere the mission with 
which I had been entrusted met with a most sympathetic 
reception. 

But if this first reception was encouraging, the positive 
reactions, which I was able to record, were less so, and 
when once the first and eminently favourable stage had been 
passed, the attitude, almost everywhere, became qualified by a 
very marked reserve as soon as it became a question of 
actually embarking upon the stage of practical solutions. 

However, initiatives have been taken by the Economic 
Committee of the League of Nations during its session of 
June-September, 1937; by the International Chamber of 
Commerce, in its congress at Berlin in June-July, 1937; by 
the committee appointed by the League of Nations to study 
the problem of raw materials in its report dated September, 
1937; etc., etc. A whole series also of suggestions or of 
interesting and helpful ideas have been submitted to us in 
the course of our many conversations, both semi-official and 
private. 

If one takes account of all these numerous elements, then 


it seems possible, with some chance of success, to attempt 
to take action in the direction of international collaboration, 

I have done my best, therefore, to collect a series of pro- 
posals or suggestions which, if applied as a whole, would, in 
my opinion, provide indubitable benefits to those who would 
accept the programme. 


IIl.—OBSTACLES TO INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE AND THE MEANS OF 
REDUCING THEM 
The factors which most seriously prejudice international 
trade are to be found, some in the economic sphere properly 

so-called, and some in the financial sphere. 

Among the former, I shall concentrate on three, viz, 
tarifis, methods of indirect protection and quotas. 

Among the latter, I shall reier to sudden and excessive ex- 
change variations, hindrances to capital movements, and 
restrictio on payment. 

kconomic Sphere 
Tariffs 

a) ‘Lhe existence of a customs tariff is not in itself to be 
included in a list of the most serious obstacles to inter- 
national trade. The average incidence of a tariff, taken as a 
whole, has its repercussion on internal prices, and especially 
on the cost of production. At the end of a certain time, a 
sufficient degree of equality of competition 1is_ established 
between home and foreign producers. 

But there are certain characteristics which produce in the 
case of customs duties such harmiul effects that they const 
tute a serious, and in some cases an insurmountable, obstacle 
to international transactions. 

We must observe, first of all, that the argument set out 
above applies only in cases where a tariff has existed long 
enough for its incidence to have become absorbed in internal 
prices. During the whole intermediate period, the duties un- 
doubtedly act as a kind of brake which is liable to interrupt 
or disturb normal or regular commercial currents. 

On the other hand, the diminution of the harmful effects 
of a tariff taken in its entirety does not extend to the damage 
caused by duties the amount of which is considerably more 
than the average incidence of the tariff. 

For example, let us take the instance of a tariff the average 
incidence of which is 10 per cent.: products, in the case of 
which there is an import duty of 100 per cent., will be effec- 
tively and permanently protected to the extent of 90 per cent. 
It is clear that duties of this kind must be regarded as real 
obstacles to trade. 

Finaliy, there are tariffs which are applied to such numerous 
categories of goods, or which have so heavy an effective 
incidence, or which are so complicated that they constitute, 
by their very nature, a real hindrance to international trans- 
actions. 

(b) What means are there of improving this state of 
things? 

There is no doubt that a general movement for the reduc- 
tion of tariff duties would acquire a symbolic significance, 
and would thus have a powerful moral effect. Unfortunately, 
we are bound to recognise that a gesture of this kind, how- 
ever desirable it might be, does not at present come within 
the range of possibility. But other measures could be applied 
which would suffice to achieve the object at which we are 
aiming within the limits of a more modest but more flexible 
plan. 

(1) There are three general proposals that may be made i 
this connection: Governments might undertake (a) not t0 
raise Or widen the range of their tariffs; (6) to carry out 4 
gradual reduction of such duties as are of an exceptional 
character, and the amount of which is notably greater than 
the average incidence of the tariff; (c) to suppress duties, 
taxes, prohibitions or restrictions affecting the export of raw 
materials. 

Such undertakings are not of such a kind as to revolutionise 
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existing conditions. “They could be spread over a certain 
number of years, while the suppression of restrictive measures 
with regard to exports need not imply the complete suppres- 
sion of duties, so long as their effect did not in any way 
injure the general economic interest of importers. 

(2) These proposals should be supplemented by bilateral 
agreements based on the most-favoured-nation clause. This 
method has already produced useful results; no one would 
under-estimate the effects which would be produced—either 
directly, in its reaction on the two national economies con- 
cerned, or indirectly in its repercussion on the whole world— 
by the conclusion of a commercial agreement between the 
two great Anglo-Saxon communities. 

On the other hand, the most-favoured-nation clause, in the 
form in which it has been applied in the years following the 
War, has often acted, not as a factor in reducing tariff 
barriers, but as one which has prevented their modification. 
Hence, while the clause should remain, in principle, general 
and unconditional, there should be provided an exception, 
allowing its application to be suspended in the case of coun- 
tries which employ inadmissible discrimination or which 
refuse to participate in a general effort aiming at the reduc- 
tion of obstacles to international trade. 

Finally, it ought to be drawn in such a way as not to 
obstruct the conclusion of group agreements or regional pacts, 
so long as these do not tend to constitute a discriminatory 
regime, but to lower tariff barriers, and so long as they are 
open to the accession of all those who are willing to accept 
the combined obligations and advantages. 


Indirect Protection 


Reference is then made to various practices, such as sanitary 
regulations, anti-dumping regulations and the undue com- 
plexity of Customs regulations, as ways of obstructing trade. 
It is suggested that they should be overcome mainly by 
bilateral agreements based on the various Conventions of the 
Economic Committee of the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 


Quotas 


These have become one of the most formidable obstacles 
to the development of international trade. As the years go by, 
their arbitrary and artificial character becomes more and more 
evident. 

(a) In the first place, I recommend the suppression of 
industrial quotas. This proposal does not exclude the possi- 
bility of spreading out the measures of suppression over a 
fairly long period, so that nobody should be taken by surprise. 
Neither does it exclude the possibility of replacing the quotas 
either by tariff duties, or even, if absolutely necessary and on 
a temporary basis, by “ tariff quotas.” ‘his latter method 
consists of applying to one and the same product a reduced 
duty for a certain quantity first imported, and thereafter a 
higher rate of duty for quantities imported after the first 
quota is exhausted. 

Further, the suppression of the quotas would not prevent 
the State concerned from maintaining or from re-establish- 
ing whatever measures it might consider effective in order to 
resist “ dumping ” methods. 

On the other hand, the State which suppresses its quotas 
appears entitled to demand the reduction or suppression of 
any duties imposed by other States as a reprisal against such 
quotas. 

Finally, the suppression of quotas by no means implies the 
suppression of international cartels. Cartel agreements pro- 
ceed from entirely different conceptions and ought to be 
treated according to quite different rules. One might if neces- 
sary Contemplate the maintenance of the quotas necessary to 
assure the working of such international cartels as conform 
to the general interest. 

(6) Agricultural quotas often have a special character of 
their own. In times of crisis, agricultural production cannot 
adapt itself to the contraction of demand with the same elas- 
ticity as is possible with industrial production. Often, indeed, 
in order to meet the fall in prices, the agricultural community 
shows a tendency to increase the volume of its production. 
A considerable surplus has to find outlets abroad. The <iumber 
of free markets diminishes. Those which remain then find 
that they are being swamped because upon them are concen- 
trated all the efforts made to dispose of these products. The 
Problem is therefore one of reciprocal and simultaneous 
action. But in the agricultural as in the industrial sphere, 
the tendency should be in the direction of the suppression 
or reduction of quotas. At any rate, agreement ought to be 
teached that no new quotas should be imposed, and that no 
‘xisting quotas should be tightened up. At the same time 
Certain reservations are required in the case of quotas affect- 
Ing seasonal or perishable products. 
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Financial Sphere 


OF all obstacles to international trade there are none more 
harmful and more formidable than those which arise either 
from monetary disturbances or from restrictions regarding 
the transfer of capital or of commercial payments. 

Sudden or violent variations in the mutual relation of 
currencies are liable to interrupt the normal currents of trade 
and to cause financial movements along abnormal channels 
(“ hot money ”’), while internal prices are adapting themselves 
to the new monetary parity. Uncertainty in this sphere is a 
very grave impediment to the conclusion of business or 
credit operations. 

Restrictions also regarding the transfer of funds, even when 
they are limited to movements of a financial character, de- 
prive international trade of the essential assistance of credit 
facilities whether on short, middle or long term. 

But these difficulties, real and serious as they are, appear 
slight in comparison with those which arise from prohibi- 
tions and restrictions of commercial payments. These intro- 
duce into international economic relations an element of 
absolute rigidity and deprive commercial relations of their 
triangular or multilateral character. 


Stabilisation 


Let us consider first of all what can be done to reduce or to 
suppress the element of insecurity in monetary matters. 

Admittedly the best policy would be to reach a definite 
solution of the problem of the international monetary 
standard. Such a solution would have to be sought in the 
re-establishment of the gold standard, though on a consider- 
ably altered basis. But as yet it is probably too early to make 
any such attempt. It would only succeed if we could find 
that a whole series of conditions had first been realised such 
as would permit the return of a sufficient degree of inter- 
national equilibrium both in the economic and financial 
spheres. The final solution of this problem must therefore 
be placed not at the beginning but at the end of our effort 
of international co-operation. 

‘There is, however, one interim solution which does not 
appear to raise insurmountable difficulty. This would con- 
sist in the revision and extension of the agreement reached 
in the form of a tripartite declaration by the United States 
of America, United Kingdom and France with the adherence 
of Belgium, the Netherlands and Switzerland. This agree- 
ment should be adapted to the new conditions and extended 
in such a way as to embrace all the countries participating in 
the effort of collaboration. 

The parties interested would agree to define the reciprocal 
Parities of their currencies, in relation to each other, and 
would pledge themselves to keep any eventual variations 
within certain limits. The undertaking should extend over a 
period long enough to free current commercial operations 
from any monetary risk; it should be for one year or at least 
for six months—proviso being made for quite exceptional 
circumstances of a character practically equivalent to that of 
force majeure. 

The problem has, in fact, lost much of its difficulty. Most 
currencies, after the devaluation operations resulting from 
the crisis, have recovered a relative equilibrium as regards 
internal as well as external factors. On the other hand, there 
remain at present certain countries which have not yet 
reached this stage; but general agreement could be reached 
as to certain criteria which would enable us to determine the 
level of monetary equilibrium, internal and external factors 
being alike taken into account. All that is required is the 
existence of the will or the desire to arrive at a solution. 

This will, however, is of capital importance. Each country 
must, above all, rely on itself; it is for each country to take 
the necessary action and pass the necessary measures which 
will make possible its participation in international action. 


The Transfer of Funds 


We now come to the disadvantages presented by the 
various types of restriction on the transfer of funds from 
One market to another. 

As regards movements of a financial nature, it is not only 
the debtor markets which have adopted such measures but 
also the creditor markets. The latter by forbidding or re- 
stricting foreign lending—and particularly loans by means 
of public issues—have deprived international trade of a 
valuable support. It is exceedingly desirable that this policy 
should be altered in conformity with the other measures of 
international collaboration. 

But the principal difficulty obviously arises from the im- 
position of exchange controls and from “ clearing ”’ systems. 

In this matter the only attitude which would enable a 
country to resume its normal place in the framework of the 
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international economy is the abolition of exchange controls 
and clearings. Such a measure must of course be introduced 
by stages. 

The recourse to clearings is a consequence, direct or in- 
direct, of the establishment of exchange controls. The latter 
are themselves the result of a state of disequilibrium between 
the national economy concerned and the international 
markets. To attempt to get rid of exchange controls while 
allowing this disequilibrium to persist would be a waste of 
labour. But the measures suggested to us, both in the 
economic and in the monetary sphere, are designed precisely 
to facilitate a return to equilibrium. 

The first and most urgent step is to bring about the sup- 
pression of all restrictions on payments for merchandise. 

Whether, however, it is to be carried out in one or in 
Several stages, the suppression of exchange controls requires 
that the past should first be liquidated. This implies an agreed 
adjustment of external debts carried out in conditions, with 
regard to interest and amortisation, which should take into 
account modifications which may have arisen in the respec- 
tive situations of creditor and debtor. 

But the liquidation of the past, above all, implies the 
settlement of the clearing arrears. In this connection we must 
distinguish between the arrears which arise out of old credits 
completely immobilised and regarded as only payable little 
by little in the manner of a sinking fund on a long-term 
debt, and the balances on current trade and the current 
financial debts arising out of recent transactions. 

For arrears of the first category I propose to recognise 
realities and to have recourse as far as possible to consolida- 
tion. Any other course must weigh unduly on the present by 
reducing the resources which the debtor country could use 
for imports of goods. Such consolidation should, however, 
be carried out in a form which would make it possible to 
guard, to some extent, against the difficulties which it might 
otherwise entail for the creditor firms. To this end, it would 
be desirable in particular that the bonds issued to the 
creditors by the debtor State should be expressed in the 
currency of the creditor at the parity fixed in the exchange 
agreement, and that some kind of extra facilities for mobilis- 
ing the bonds for commercial purposes with the help, if 
necessary, of international institutions, should be envisaged. 

As regards the other arrears of a current nature, these 
should be treated in the same way as the new debts, which 
will be incurred under the restored regime of freedom. 

Credit Facilities 

The past having been liquidated in this way, it would be 
desirable to ease the transition. For this purpose it would be 
necessary to provide those countries which have been freed 
from restrictions with credit facilities which would remain 
at their disposal during the period of adjustment. 

It would seem possible to secure this object to a certain 
extent by an agreed extension of the method of reciprocal 
credits recently instituted by the Bank for International 
Settlemetits. The Banks of Issue would open through the 
Bank for International Settlements credits in favour of one 
another in the national currency of each of them. These 
credits would be used to finance the exchange of merchandise 
between the countries concerned. The exchange risks entailed 
by these credits can be set off against one another in so far as 
the trading operations balance. As regards the remainder, the 
risk might be in part covered by a multilateral clearing carried 
out by the Bank of International Settlements acting as 
clearing agent. 

For the balances, that is to say, the amounts which the 
Bank for International Settlements could not cover by clear- 
ing, it would be advisable to have recourse to the forward 
exchange markets where these are active and broad. Else- 
where, it would seem advisable to attempt to set up forward 
exchange markets whose terms would not unduly burden 
commercial transactions. 

For the final balances which could not be covered other- 
wise, it would be necessary to require a special obligation the 
payment of which would in the last analysis have to be made 
by the debtor State. This risk would, in any case, be slight 
and of a temporary nature. In practice it would be quite a 
negligible burden. 

But apart from this system, in consideration of the general 
advantages which the freeing of commercial settlements 
would bring, and in consideration further of the fact that this 
freedom would be based on the measures adopted by the 
interested parties to re-establish the external equilibrium of 
their economy, it would be appropriate that a united effort 
should be made by all the States prepared to join in a pro- 
gramme of international co-operation. 

Among the suggestions brought forward to give effect to 
this idea, there is one which appears to me to merit special 
consideration: this is, the possibility of establishing, through 
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co-operation of all these States, a common fund the resources 
of which might be applied, under appropriate conditions to 
facilitate the financing of legitimate trade operations durin 
the period of readjustment. . 

It seems to me that the international organisation designed 
to assume the direction of such a fund would be the Bank for 
International Settlements. 

The activities of the fund should not in any case Overlap 
or compete with those of existing institutions and Organisa- 
tions whose business in normal times covers the financing of 
commercial operations. It would come into play only in 
special cases, to fill permanent or temporary gaps, where 
normal methods prove insufficient. 


III—GENERAL CONDITIONS 
SARY FOR SUCCESS 

I am convinced that the loyal and general application of 
a plan composed of suggestions such as have just been out. 
lined might result in giving a new and considerable impetus 
to international trade. 

But if 1 were to conclude my Report at this point, I would 
not have fulfilled the essential part of my mission. 

Indeed, the important matter is not to provide a theoretical 
definition of the difficulties, nor even to indicate the means 
by the application of which they could be solved. The main 
point is to suggest methods which have some chance of lead- 
ing to concrete results. We must therefore seek to discover 
the conditions in which such measures will have a chance of 
being effectively applied by the great majority if not by the 
totality of the interested countries. 

We must, at this point, admit the considerable difficulties 
which cumber the ground. If we consider the political plane, 
reasons to hope for a rapid and cordial rapprochement 
appear slighter than at any moment since 1918. 

If we place ourselves on the economic plane, it seems at 
first sight as if the most favourable moment for strictly 
economic collaboration were past. The general check in the 
recovery movement, and the special economic difficulties of 
certain great countries, are once again bringing back on to 
the programme schemes of national protection, which bear 
a remarkable likeness to the efforts of the crisis period. 

In the course of the last few months I have several times 
had to modify the provisional conclusions which I had 
reached. I have even asked myself whether it would not be 
preferable to await a serener atmosphere before publishing 
this Report. 

But, taking all in all, it seemed to me that such an attitude 
would have been sterile, and even dangerous. ‘The persistence 
of a general situation, which is very confused and bristles 
with contradictions, would incur the risk of very serious 
consequences, both in the political and in the economic order. 
More and more numerous are they who take account of this 
fact and draw the conclusion that a rapid and profound 
reaction is necessary. In such conditions, the moment is per- 
haps favourable, in spite of appearances, for a new attempt, 
based on reason and common interest. 

Let us try, therefore, to find the way for a practical solu- 
tion, without going beyond the limits of this mission, which 
is of an economic character, but without pretending that it 
can be artificially isolated from the political factors which 
surround it and which impose upon it their conditions. 


NECES. 


Analysis of the Problem 


The first reflection which occurs in this connection 1s that 
the difficulties which we have just been examining all intet- 
lock. One cannot hope really to solve them except by means 
of a comprehensive solution, 

On the other hand, the attitude of a number of countries 
is dominated by the policy of certain Great Powers whose 
economic influence is a determining factor either for the 
world as a whole, or for certain parts of it. It is necessary 
then, in order that any solution should achieve its maximum 
efficacy, not only that it should cover the whole network of 
interlocking difficulties, but also that it should unite a very 
large majority, if not practically all of the nations concerned. 

But international trade is not an end in itself, it is only 4 
means directed towards an end. This end cannot be other 
than the improvement of the standard of life of the masses, 
the increase of the well-being of the population. Under our 
present organisation this end is pursued by national entities. 

Here we reach the heart of the problem. In order 10 
diminish the obstacles to international trade and to restore 
to it a degree of flexibility which will allow of its develop- 
ment, it is necessary to induce many countries to mitigate of 
to abandon the measures of protective self-sufficiency which 
they have adopted in different degrees and at different umes, 
and to return to a more complete system based on the inter 
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national division of labour. But these measures of national 
rotection were not resorted to lightly or frivolously, and if 
the countries protected by them still retain to-day the armour 
which they felt bound to put on, it is not without serious 


reasons. 
Review of the difficulties 


There are those who see the origin of their difficulties in 
the unequal distribution of raw materials, or, more exactly, 
in the fact that Certain great Countries do not possess in the 
territory under their control the raw materials which they 
consider themselves to require. ~ 

At this point we Cannot but record that certain States see 
no solution to the problem except in the redistribution of 
colonies. an dad 

There are others who attribute their difficulties to the 
exaggerated protectionism of countries or groups of countries 
which ought in their view to absorb a larger share of their 
production. Particularly numerous are those who protest 
loudly against systems of preference which distort the normal 
channels of trade. 

Others again blame the unequal distribution of capital and 
the lack of adequate understanding on the part of the great 
markets which dispose of accumulated funds. 

Certain States insist on the important influence on their 
economy of demographic problems, particularly those con- 
nected with emigration and immigration. 

Intelligent judges do not fail to emphasise the depressing 
influence on financial markets—both in the moral and prac- 
tical sphere—of the absence of a definite settlement of inter- 
national political debts. 

Many circles put the blame above all on the effects of the 
widespread policy of intensive re-armament. They express 
anxiety at the probable reaction which will take place when 
the orders due to re-armament will have reached saturation 
point; they emphasise the disastrous effects which the 
budgetary burden of re-armament imposes, or is liable to 
impose, On national economies, either directly or through its 
indirect repercussions 

Finally, there are many who maintain that political 
anxieties are a determining factor in the present retarding of 
trade, and that these anxieties are more of an obstacle to the 
development of international commercial relations than all 
other hindrances put together. 


Some of the Suggestions elicited 


Suggestions have been made in widely varying directions 
with a view to solving some of these different points. 

With a view to assisting the solution of the colonial 
problem, it has been suggested that the regime of mandates 
should be revised, that the national element should be 
removed, and that the system should be made completely 
international, both from the economic and the political point 
of view. 

In the case of colonies properly so called, it would perhaps 
be opportune to seek for the means of generalising the system 
of the Open Door which obtains in the Conventional Basin 
of the Congo, a system the general result of which it is impos- 
sible to criticise. 

In those colonies where such a regime cannot be organised, 
certain circles have recommended that the possibility be 
txamined of creating privileged companies, whose activities 
would be strictly limited to the economic sphere and whose 
capital would be divided internationally in such a way as to 
offer real guarantees of impartiality. 

With regard to raw materials a most interesting proposal 
has been formulated tending to the supply of colonial goods 
in exchange for industrial products. An agreement would be 
concluded between a colony and an industrial State, and 
colonial goods supplied would be carried to an account and 
paid for by the execution in return of important public works 
—bridges, railways, ports, etc. The intermediate finance 
would be provided by the metropolitan State. 

Lastly, the rules of international law might, in the opinion 
0 many, be specified and re-inforced in such a way as to 
cure from seizure or confiscation in every case, even in time 
of war, private property held in colonial territories, whatever 
the nationality of the owner. 


Guarantees of a Political Nature 


The conclusion which emerges from these numerous com- 
Pints, demands and suggestions is that it is time to face 
them and submit them to serious discussion. 
nt report I have deliberately debarred myself from 

“Ang on’ the strictly political aspects presented by a 
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number of questions with which we are faced. It is, however, 
impossible to ignore the fact that we are working in their 
shadow. 

‘Thus one can understand the preoccupation of those who 
fear to see the financial assistance, the credit facilities, or the 
facilities for obtaining supplies which would be granted in 
the execution of the present programme of action diverted 
from their object to serve warlike ends. Guarantees would 
have to be provided in this respect, and such guaramtees are 
necessarily political in their nature. 

Again, is it possible to provide an economic solution for 
the difficulties with which certain national economies will be 
faced, when the point of saturation has been reached in their 
re-armament policy, without evoking the problem of the 
limitation of armaments? 

Conversely, it also appears to be true that any concerted 
policy for the limitation of armaments would require, if its 
application were not to be obstructed, to be accompanied -by 
economic measures which would also have to be internation- 
ally concerted. 


A Pact of International Economic 
Collaboration 


The moment has thus perhaps arrived to propose the con- 
clusion of a “ pact of economic collaboration ”’ embracing 
the largest possible number of States, and in any case open 
to all. 

This pact would contain two parts; one negative, by which 
the participating countries would bind themselves to abstain 
from a certain number of practices contrary to the interests 
of the community of participants; the other positive, but 
general in its nature, by which the participating countries 
would bind themselves one towards the other to take up and 
to examine in a spirit of understanding and mutual assistance 
the problems and difficulties arising in their economic 
relations. 

Under the zxgis of this general pact, and in accordance 
with its spirit, might be concluded separately other more 
detailed arrangements incorporating, in so far as they could 
be satisfactorily worked out, the numerous suggestions which 
I have made or referred to in this Report. On most of these 
points prolonged studies have already been undertaken; 
plans for putting them into effect could be quickly drawn 
up with the assistance of specialised organs such as the 
Economic and Financial Committees of the League of 
Nations, the Bank for International Settlements, the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, the International Institute 
of Agriculture, etc. 

An effort of this kind could only succeed with the support 
of the great countries which are leaders in economic activities 
and in the different political tendencies. 

(1) It is desirable, then, to bring together as soon as pos- 
sible representatives of the principal economic Powers; at 
least of France, the United Kingdom, the United States of 
America, Germany and Italy. The object of this meeting 
would be to take soundings and to prepare the ground. The 
agenda would contain four or five questions drawn up in 
some such terms as the following: — 


1. Are you agreed to take part in an attempt at inter- 
national economic collaboration? 
2. Do you, with this object in view, accept as a basis for 
discussion the main lines of the present Report? 
3. What are the points in this Report, if any, which you 
would wish to see either omitted or emphasised? 
4. What points not mentioned in this Report do you 
think it desirable to include within the scope of 
the attempt to be undertaken? 
The answers given in the course of this preliminary and 
informatory stage would clearly determine the future course 
of the whole undertaking. 


2) If the answers were constructive and helpful, we could 


then pass to a second stage. This stage would be entrusted to 
a bureau which would proceed as rapidly as possible to 
classify these answers. It would analyse their contents, extract 
from them such suggestions as seemed reasonable, and draw 
up a programme of constructive action based on the present 
Report. 

(3) We should then pass to the third and final stage of the 
undertaking. It would be necessary to ensure through 
diplomatic channels that there was an agreement of principle 
among the interested parties on the main lines of the pro- 
gramme drawn up. If a sufficient number of States, including 
the great economic Powers, took up a favourable attitude, 
the bureau referred to above would be instructed to draw up 
texts for signature. 
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Overseas Correspondence 
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From 


United States 


Improving Tax Incidence 


New York, Fanuary 18.—The long-awaited Report of the 
Congressional Committee on tax revision disappointed the 
hopes but hardly the expectations of financial circles. Since 
last autumn there has been a tendency to hope for radical 
changes in the undistributed profits tax on corporations 
and in the capital gains tax on individual incomes. In view 
of the Treasury’s need for maintained (or increased) 
revenues, the most that could be expected was some shifting 
of incidence. 

Corporations are divided by the Committee into two main 
categories: those whose net incomes are under $25,000, 
and those whose incomes are over $50,000. In the case of 
the lower group a small reduction of tax is recommended, 
and they are entirely relieved of the tax on undistributed 
earnings. In the other group a rather varied change in the 
tax schedule is suggested, with the obvious intention of 
producing enough revenue to make up for the reduction 
in tax on the smaller concerns. 


Non-Distributed Earnings Tolerated 


The punishment of the non-distribution of earnings is 
considerably mitigated, as the highest rate applicable to 
large corporations making no distribution whatever is to be 
20 per cent., whereas it was previously over 30 per cent. 
It was evidently assumed, and probably correctly, that a 
corporation would make no distribution, only if it was in 
rather serious need of cash. 

A third category of corporations, those with net incomes 
between $25,000 and $50,000, is to be subject to a special 
equalising scale. So far as the bulk of corporations listed 
on the Stock Exchange is concerned, their tax rates will be, 
on an average, a little higher than under the present act, 
but the penalty on non-distribution is almost entirely 
removed. The tax position of the majority of large corpora- 
tions will not be materially altered ; but any alterations are 
in the direction of removing specific hardships. 

The capital gains tax is to be slightly modified. Capital 
gains accruing to persons in the higher income grades on 
property held over a period of time will be subjected to a 
rate substantially lower than at present. This does not affect 
the speculator, but it does represent an improvement in the 
position of the genuine investor. 

The Report does not provide for any increase in revenue. 
The Budget looks rather to reduced expenditure than to 
increased taxation. But supplementary proposals for expendi- 
ture on relief and armaments are expected. 


Federal Competition in Utilities 


Another chapter was added this week to the long utility 
controversy. The president of one of the largest utility 
companies (operating largely in the south-eastern States) 
offered his property to the Federal Government, at a price 
to be agreed on by three arbiters, two of whom would 
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represent the Government. The reason given was Une 
willingness to subject his security holders to further logs by 
Federal competition. This focussed attention UPON the 
gravity of one phase of the utility problem. ‘ 
_A municipality desiring to enter the electricity busines 
in competition with a privately-owned enterprise may obtuin 
45 per cent. of the cost as a free grant from the Fede 
Government, and the remainder as a long-term loan g 
low interest. While up to now the localities which have 
taken advantage of this opportunity have largely been mn 
the area of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Pending 
legislation to divide the entire country up into Federj 
power regions promises to widen the range of such com. 
petition. 


The President and Holding Companies 


At the Press conference this week, the President advocate 
the abolition not merely of utility holding companies, by 
of holding companies of all kinds, and specifically in banking 
The remark created no little confusion in Wall Street, sinc 
one or two utility holding companies have just recently bee 
registered in conformity with the legislation of 1935, and 
have secured the approval of the Securities and Exchang 
Commission, The definition of a utility holding company is 
provided in the 1935 Act. But what is called the “ holding 
company” is an extremely common form of America 
corporation structure. Indeed, in the colloquial use of th 
term, perhaps half of the corporations listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange are “ holding companies.” 

The President’s somewhat cryptic remark was amplified 
by a description of the holding company as a device by which 
a comparatively small amount of capital can secure contral 
of a very large amount of capital, and introduce on a grand 
features of absentee ownership. The holding 
company has provided such a mechanism, although thi 


has not been its sole, or even its principal function. 


scale the 


Ownership and Management Divorced 


The President did touch indirectly upon one important 
point. One of the outstanding developments of recent month 
has been the divorce of ownership and management, Fo 
some time the S.E.C. has published reports of purchass 
and sales by officers and directors of the shares of their ow 
companies. Since the publication of these data, sales hat 
far exceeded purchases. 

This tendency has been known to exist for some yearsintk 
railways, whose ownership is now very widely diffused 
A generation ago, almost every American railway W 
identified with the personality of an individual who, althougl 
not “the” owner, nevertheless exercised in person & 
functions and responsibilities of ownership. Now theres 
scarcely a railway in the United States that can be identified 
with any individual or group of individuals as owners. } 
and large, the equity in the American railroads has bec 
what Justinian calls res nudlius. 

From the reports of the S.E.C., it is evident that Amend 
industrials are following the same road as the railwajs 
There is now scarcely a corporation listed on the New Yat 
Stock Exchange of whose shares 10 per cent. are owned 
one individual; and as the reports of the S.E.C. sho, 
officers and directors are rapidly divesting themselves 4 
ownership in any substantial sense of the word. 





France 


A Misleading Majority 


PARIS, January 27. The 
in favour of a liberal monetary policy and the DB 
increase industrial production were applauded by i 
Moderates. Their promises of further social progress We 
welcomed by the Left. Added together, these support 
votes made up a majority in the Chamber of 501 against 
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The sole dissentient, apart from a hundred who abstained, 
was M. Bergery, the enemy of the trusts. ‘The majority was 
the largest in the history of the Third Republic. 

The success of the Government’s declaration of policy 
was less marked on the Stock Exchange, where a more 
definite line had been expected. Doubts were expressed about 
the ability of the Cabinet to obtain a further majority, less 
comfortable perhaps but more significant, on a constructive 
financial and social programme of action. ‘The notable test 
of the validity of these doubts will be the Bill in preparation 
for the enactment of a labour charter. 

At the last minute, however, the outline of the Labour 
Bill seems to have met with the approval of both the 
employers and trade unions. The measure will cover the 
recruitment and dismissal of employees, the status of trade 
union representatives, the legal definition of strike action, 
and procedure for conciliation and arbitration. 

Opinion generally in both political and business circles is 
that the idea of a National and Popular Front Cabinet, 
which was recently conceived by M. Blum, is making head- 
way. The main reason for the acceptance of this notion is 
the combined influence of external dangers and the country’s 
lassitude after some twenty months of economic and social 
troubles. 


Improved Fiscal Receipts 


Fiscal receipts in December, 1937, were 4,160 million 
francs, of which 3,930 million francs were ordinary receipts, 
made up as follows: — 


(Millions of Francs) 


MG. «<i co sadasuupenkeanmanenwed 977 
IID. ..12. seca wdaeicaquadeedeueowns 2,921 
ei 55 Ss acc caechaeemaneesaeena 32 


Indirect taxes show a surplus of 425 million francs on the 
estimates. 

The turnover tax in December yielded 823 million francs, 
which was a surplus of 414 million francs on the estimates 
and an increase of 274 million francs on the yield realised in 
December, 1936. In the whole year indirect taxes realised 
31,000 million francs, a surplus of 1,469 million francs on 
the estimates and an increase of 3,961 million francs on the 
actual yield in 1936. Direct taxes in 1937 yielded 6,814 
million francs, which was an increase of 1,108 million francs 
on the receipts in 1936. 


Coal Output Declines 


Coal consumption increased with rising industrial activity 
from 69,629,000 tons in 1936 to 76,168,000 tons in 1937, an 
improvement of 6,539,000 tons, or 9.4 per cent., compared 
with an increase in consumption of only 1,817,000 tons in 
1935-36. Only 31 per cent. of consumption was covered by 
French coal in the first six months of 1937 and 42 per cent. 
in the succeeding months. 

Coal output in 1937 was again lower than in the previous 
year. It amounted to 45,326,000 tons, compared with 
46,147,000 in 1936, a decline of 821,000 tons, or 1.8 per 
cent. In 1930, output was 55 million tons. Since the total 
number of working days was practically the same in 1937 as 
in 1936, this decrease in annual output is explained chiefly 
by the diminution of the daily yield, which was, however, 
progressively improved during the later part of the year from 
170,000 tons to 183,000 tons a day, as the result of supple- 
mentary working days and additional staff. 

It is significant that in the same period foreign countries 
markedly increased their coal production. In Germany the 
increase was 164 per cent.; in Poland, 22 per cent.; in Great 
Britain, 6 per cent.; in Belgium, 7 per cent.; and in Holland, 
12 per cent. The average increase of 10 per cent. affords a 
notable contrast to the deterioration in France’s output of 


Vast Imports of Coal 


Since consumption of coal rose while domestic output fell, 
stocks have fallen and huge imports have been necessary. 
Imports of foreign coal have risen from 22 million tons in 
1935 and 22.9 million tons in 1936 to 30.9 million tons in 
1937, an increase of over 34 per cent. since 1936. 

The value of imported coal rose 120 per cent. between 
1936 and 1937; in 1935 it was 1,947 million francs, in 1936 
twas 2,198 million francs, and last year 4,850 million francs. 

average monthly value of coal imports was 162 million 
Nes in 1935, 160 millions during the first six months of 
1936, 476 million francs in October, 1937, 504 million francs 
in November and 519 million francs in. December. The 
icrease in the import surplus in 1937 was 8,458 million 
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francs, which means that the increase in the imports of coal 
alone represents 31 per cent. of the whole. 

The average price of imported coal was 127 francs per ton 
in January, 1937, against 99 francs in 1936 and 93 francs in 
1935; it was 205 francs in October and 211 in December, 
as a consequence of the increase in foreign gold prices and 
freights and the decline of the franc. Since June, 1936, 
average costs have risen between 75 and 80 per cent., due 
mainly to increased wages, shorter hours and diminished 
output. With the same daily yield as in 1935 France could 
increase annual production by between 3 and 4 million tons. 

The number of persons employed at coal mines was 
245,000 on December 31, 1937, compared with 231,900 on 
December 31, 1936, and 223,900 on the same date in 1935. 
Since June, 1936, some 23,100 persons have been taken on, 
which represents an increase in staff of more than 10 per 
cent. 





Germany 


Foreign Trade and Government Control 


BERLIN, January 25.— The last month of 1937 witnessed a 
large increase in import trade and a slighter increase of 
exports, with the result that the export surplus was reduced 
to Rm. 21 millions, against Rm. 90 millions in December, 
1936. Both imports, valued at Rm. 531 millions, and exports, 
valued at Rm. 552 millions, were the largest since the 
depression. 

The whole year’s trade closed with an export surplus of 
Rm. 443 millions, compared with Rm. 550 millions in 1936 
and Rm. 111 millions in 1935. The trade balances of 1937 
and the two preceding years were virtually determined by the 
Government. Under the Schacht New Plan the value of 
exports, which is itself influenced by Government measures, 
is taken as the basis for fixing the quantity of permitted 
imports, on the principle that no new debt shall be incurred. 
As exports increase, the quantity of permitted imports will 
also necessarily increase, at least so long as the Reich is short 
of foodstuffs and materials. 

In other words, no attempt is made to replenish the Reichs- 
bank’s reserves. In fact, imported gold no longer goes to 
these reserves, but is kept on separate account. In 1937, 
Rm. 150 millions of gold was imported, mainly in the early 
months. But all of this, with some Rm. 8 millions in addition, 
was later exported. 


Favourable “ Price Scissors” 


The values of foreign trade in 1937 and the two preceding 
years were as follows: — 


1935 1936 1937 

(Millions of Marks) 
I iia ce uaiciaens 4,159 4,218 5,408 
PD ncibididinntusdnesinkusnas 4,270 4,768 5,911 


The highest import figure before the depression was 
Rm. 14,228 millions in 1927. The highest export figure was 
Rm. 13,483 millions in 1929. Both these figures were, how- 
ever, recorded at much higher prices than at present. In 1937 
German import prices (despite the world decline after March) 
and export prices were higher than in 1936, and the volume 
of trade increased less than the value. 

The value of imports increased by some 30 per cent., and 
perhaps one third of this increase was due to the rise in 
prices. The value of food imports rose 36 per cent. and the 
quantity 27 per cent.; the value of raw material imports 27 
per cent. and the quantity 15 per cent. The value of exports 
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rose by Rm. 1,143 millions, or about a quarter, but the volume 
of exports increased only 19 per cent. 

Export prices were 4.4 per cent. higher in 1937 than in 
1936. ‘The “ price-scissors *—the relation between the prices 
of Germany's main imports and the prices of her chief 
exports—have been in the Reich’s favour since March, 1937, 
and have also moved in her favour compared with the pre- 
depression period. 


The Influence of Armaments 


The increase in imports in 1937 was wholly in raw and 
semi-finished materials and foodstuffs. Among foodstuffs the 
chief increase was in wheat. Imports of wool, cotton, and 
raw materials required for the manufacture of consumers’ 
goods increased only moderately, while imports of iron ore, 
non-ferrous metals, rubber, mineral oils and, in general, of 
commodities required for State enterprises, including re- 
armament, increased considerably. 

Owing to re-armament and industrial expansion abroad, 
raw materia!s required for the manufacture of consumers’ 
goods, such as textiles, furs, paper, glass, pottery, clocks, 
and manufactured chemicals (but not leather goods) increased 
substantially. But the increases in exports of coal, coke, iron, 
machinery, electrical plant, and some other non-consumption 
goods were very much greater. 

It is officially estimated that between 2 and 2} million 
persons were engaged in industrial production for export at 
the end of the year, against 1.4 millions in 1934. But the 
proportion of total industrial production that is exported has 
fallen since 1934. In several authoritative annual reports it is 
implied that domestic demand, and in particular the demand 
for Four-Year Plan and other State undertakings, has 
hampered the export trade. It is definitely stated that Ger- 
many was unable to deliver certain kinds of goods to Russia, 
although this involved an unwelcome decline in the import 
of raw materials from Russia. 

In 1937 the distribution of trade underwent a reversal. In 
the preceding years import surpluses in trade with overseas 
countries declined sharply. This was a consequence of New 
Plan’s policy. In 1937, on the contrary, the import surpluses 
increased considerably. The export surplus in trade with 
European countries also increased. The decline in deliveries 
from Russia, and the inability of European raw-material and 
food-producing countries to meet the suddenly increased 
German demand, were factors in this change. 

From Russia, in the first eleven months of 1937, Germany 
took goods to the value of only Rm. 61 millions, of which 
half consisted of wood, oil and flax. Germany now desires 
an increase in her supplies from Russia, and is negotiating 
about trade relations in 1938. But Russia will only sell on 
condition that the proceeds are used to pay for German 
goods; and Germany's inability to deliver what Russia wants 
is therefore an obstacle. 


Steel Price Policy Criticised 


The industrial position is little changed. Retail trade turn- 
over in 1937 is estimated to have increased 10 per cent. to 
Rm. 31,000 millions. Coal output in 1937 was 184.5 million 
tons, against 158.4 million tons in 1936; lignite production 
was 184.7 million tons, against 161.4 million tons; and coke 
output 40.9 million tons, against 35.8 million tons. 

The Deutsche Kohlenzeitung holds that a setback in world 
industrial activity will not materially affect the international 
coal trade. The iron and steel boom, having been in the main 
confined to coal-producing countries, was not the cause of 
the increase in international coal deliveries; consequently a 
cessation of the boom would have relatively little effect on 
these deliveries: 

The reduction of International Steel Cartel prices is being 
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unfavourably criticised. It is denied that cheaper ste will 
materially increase investment activity; and it is declared that 
the world demand for steel was already about to INCreage 
Owing to depletion of stocks. 

It is predicted that German iron and steel Consumption 
will increase in coming years; so that there can be no ques. 
tion of harmful competition from the new Reich Ironworks 
Company. ‘The Krupp A.G. of Essen has increased jts diyj. 
dend from 4 to 5 per cent. Net profits in 1937 were 
Rm. 16,277,000, against Rm. 14,354,000 in 1936, the year in 
which dividend payment was resumed. Of this net Profit 
Rm. 9 millions has been booked to a special reserve for the 
execution of Four-Year Plan contracts, chief of which js the 
smelting of home low-grade iron ore. Iron ore production in 
the company’s own fields has risen in two years from 721,000 
to 1,113,000 tons. 





Hungary 


Foreign Relations 


BubAaPesT, January 9.——The New Year began with mw. 
usual political activity. The Government's Bill to extend the 
secret ballot to all constituencies was introduced in Parlia- 
ment, and its discussion will no doubt remain in the fore- 
front of domestic politics for several months. In foreign 
affairs, interest is focussed on the development of Hungary's 
relations with Czechoslovakia and Roumania. 

The treatment of nearly three million Hungarians in these 
two countries still leaves much to be desired, and the im- 
provement of their lot must precede any rapprochement in 
the political and economic sphere between Hungary and her 
neighbours. Roumanian internal affairs are being closely 
watched, because the majority of the Hungarians transferred 
by the ‘Trianon ‘Treaty to foreign sovereignty live in 
Transylvania. 

Political relations with Austria are excellent, and it is hoped 
that friendship with Italy and Germany will not interfere 
with good relations with the great democratic powers, Great 
Britain, United States and France. 

The budgetary situation continues to be satisfactory. In 
the first five months of the financial year 1937-38, total ex- 
penditure, including extra budgetary items, such as the deficit 
of State undertakings and advances for public works, etc, 
amounted to 362.8 million pengo, and actual receipts aggre- 
gated 385.5 millions, leaving a surplus of 22.7 million pengo. 
Though the State railways still disclose a heavy deficit, their 
finances are improving. 


Estimated Debt and Disbursements 


There is little doubt that the budgetary equilibrium estab- 
lished last year will be fully maintained in the current 
financial year. It is true that in the Budget estimates a deficit 
of 67.9 million pengo was forecast, but these estimates pro- 
vide for the full service of the State’s foreign debt at the 
contractual rates. In practice, the State has in recent years 
either deposited Treasury bills or made other arrangements 
where the greater part of its debt service was concerned, with 
the result that actual disbursements were considerably less 
than the corresponding estimates. 

Debt service accounted for 83.4 million pengé in the 
1936-37 estimates and 80 million pengo in 1937-38. Actual 
disbursements, internal debt included, totalled 37.9 million 
pengo. There was thus no actual disbursement of some 45 
million pengé, included in the Budget for service of debt. 

On the assumption that the proposals made to the States 
foreign creditors last summer are completely put into effect 
in the current fiscal year, actual disbursements in respect of 
State foreign debt will increase, compared with 1936-37, by 
an amount which cannot be exactly stated at present, but 1s 
unlikely to be less than 1§ million peng6 annually. Even %, 
the amounts to be disbursed for foreign debt service will 
less than those entered in the Budget by some 32 million 
peng. The recent report of the Financial Committee of the 
League of Nations dealing with Hungary's foreign debt 
settlements emphasises that it is highly satisfactory that the 
foreign creditors are among the first to benefit from the 
improvement of Hungary’s financial position. 

The total capital amount of Hungary’s foreign debt, 50 
far included in the debt settlement, is 1,288 million go 
pengé, or approximately £75 millions. There remains # 
further amount of about 550 million gold pengé still under 
discussion, including the pre-war Caisse Commune debts, 
bringing the total amount of foreign debt included in ti! 
settlement or under negotiation to 1,838 million gold pens 
or £110 millions. 
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The total service, interest and sinking fund, on the portion 
of the debt already settled, amounts to 44 million gold peng6, 
that is approximately £2,500,000. The service on the amount 
under discussion might amount to between 2 and 4 million 
old pengd, bringing the total service in convertible exchange 
up to a figure of about 45 million gold _pengo. As from 
August 2, 1940, a further sum of 1.5 million gold pengo 
in convertible exchange will be added to this amount, in re- 
spect of the amortisation of 1 per cent. on the outstanding 
capital of the Reconstruction Loan. 





| 
Greece 
Improved Exchange Position 


ATHENS, January 20.-—-Reviewing the results of the 
past year, the Governor of the Bank of Greece stated that 
the Bank’s reserve in gold and foreign exchange, through 
which, under the present foreign exchange regulations, the 
balance of this country’s international receipts and payments 
is finally settled, had increased in 1937 by a net sum of 
9,136,635 pre-war gold francs (about £595,000). In 1935, 
on the other hand, it decreased by 34,466,206 gold francs, 
and in 1936 by 21,400,639 gold francs. 

Last year’s increase was rendered possible, despite larger 
payments abroad for imports and other needs, because of 
important purchases of foreign exchange, derived especially 
from emigrants’ remittances and shipping earnings. This 
favourable picture should not cause any undue optimism, 
for the state of international markets remains precarious. 
The disposal abroad of Greek exports is not assured. 

The maximum amount of the note circulation in 1937 was 
Drs. 6,893 millions, or some Drs. 690 millions higher than 
the maximum in 1936. At the end of the year the note circu- 
lation was Drs. 6,776 millions, against Drs. 6,202 millions a 
year ago. Notwithstanding this increase the ratio of the cover 
to the note circulation rose from 51.15 to 51.49 per cent. 
The expansion of the circulation was, as the bank’s Governor 
stated, a necessary Consequence of the rise in the price level. 
The gross profits of the bank amounted to Drs. 302 millions, 
compared with Drs. 247 millions in 1936, and net profits 
to 81 millions against 63 millions. 


Debt Settlement Fails 


M. Tsouderos, Governor of the Bank of Greece, expressed 
regret that the negotiations with the Foreign Bondholders’ 
Committee conducted last July in London had failed. The 
Bondholders’ Committee were not satisfied by Greece’s terms 
for a permanent settlement of the service of the foreign debt, 
which amounted to an offer of 50 per cent. of the original 
contractual interest on each loan, They argued that the im- 
provement in economic conditions had made it possible for 
a higher percentage to be paid. When the Greek delegation 
disagreed with the bondholders’ opinion of the financial and 
economic state of Greece, the latter asked for a two-year pro- 
visional arrangement on the same basis as that offered by 
Greece for a definitive arrangement. 

The Government and the bank realised the advantages for 
this country of some final settlement of the debt question. 
They believed, on the other hand, that for such a settlement 
to prove permanent, it should not exceed Greece's capacity 
to pay. Any prolongation of the policy of provisional agree- 
ments, with possibly a progressive increase every year in the 
rate of interest payable, could not, they argued, be accepted. 

The Budget for 1935-36 left a small surplus, while the 
Budget for 1936-37 will be closed with a deficit of some 
Drs. 80 millions. 


Increasing Foreign Trade 


Provisional foreign trade returns for the first eleven months 
of 1937 show an increase in the quantity and value of 
imports as well as exports. The import surplus has also 
increased compared with the corresponding period of 1936. 


({n millions of drachmas) 





January— January- 

November, November, 
1936 1937 
a a 10,783 13,850 
Reece ete ee 5,852 7,767 
Excess of imports ...........0068 4,931 6,083 


Mmpared with November, 1936, imports last November 
showed an increase in value of Drs. 403 millions, while the 
Value of exports rose by Drs. 129 millions. With the excep- 
tion of wheat and Indian corn, imports of which were 
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smaller because of the good harvest, all the principal articles 
of import showed an increase. 

Revised figures of production now put the quantity of 
wheat produced in 1937 at 800,000 tons, against an estimated 
annual consumption of about 1,200,000 tons. The balance of 
some 400,000 tons will have to be imported. Wheat imports 
in the first eleven months of 1937 totalled 481,000 tons, 
valued at Drs. 2,644 millions. Since September, however, 
when the new crop started to come on to the market, imports 
have been smaller compared with the corresponding months 
of 1936. Wheat is by far the most important article of import. 


Higher Shipping Earnings 


According to private statistics, the number and tonnage of 
merchant ships owned by Greeks, including those under 
foreign flags, increased in 1937. 


Number of Gross 
Ships Tonnage 
BO I FI cic dncvicnnicednccdecreccscsnac 654 2,016,982 
) eee 680 2,127,391 
PON BAO iki nh hse ititdccccecd 26 110,409 


The number of persons engaged in shipping was higher, 
and the tonnage transported larger, than in 1936. Foreign 
exchange imported from shipping profits is estimated to 
have been between £2,000,000 and £2,506,000, against 
£1,750,000 in 1936. Allowing for receipts from the sale of 
ships, a net sum of £800,000 has been invested by Greek 
shipowners during 1937 in the construction or the purchase 
of new ships. The Greek merchant fleet comes ninth, as 
regards total tonnage, among the world’s mercantile flects; 
but in proportion to population it ranks fourth. 





Palestine 


Large Import Surplus 


JERUSALEM, January 8.—-Despite the unsettled state of 
Palestine throughout 1937, and the increasing economic 
depression from which the country was suffering, the figures 
of foreign trade for the year show a considerable improve- 
ment on those of 1936, the year of the general strike and 
rebellion. Indeed, they do not fall far short of those for 1935, 
when the boom was at its height in Palestine. Comparative 
figures of the value of foreign trade for the first eleven 
months of the three years are as follows: — 


Re- Transit 
Imports Exports exports Trade 
Year £ < - 
ee 16,382,774 3,709,916 waa bie 
RD  cinisesss 12,494,912 2,762,447 545,626 456,959 
DO ccsesaves 14,625,418 4,972,475 613,277 764,286 


Oil from Iraq, exported through Haifa, is not taken into 
consideration in these figures. Its value in 1937 was esti- 
mated arbitrarily at £1,421,164. The increase in exports con- 
sisted mainly of citrus fruit. 

Despite the continuous increase in exports, and the decrease 
in imports compared with 1935, a great gap between the two, 
large enough to cause some misgiving, remains. Part of this 
gap of over £9 millions is filled by the importation of capital 
goods, estimated in 1935 at a value of about £2 millions. 

Palestine has no invisible exports from shipping, insurance, 
etc. Some of the more recently arrived immigrants have 
investments abroad, but their income from these is covered, if 
not exceeded, by the dividends payable abroad by the few 
larger Palestinian companies, and the interest on mortgages 
recently taken up to an appreciable extent by foreigners. 
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Tourist Traffic 


Nor does the tourist traffic, as was once thought, help to 
fill the gap. During the past year the Government Statistical 
Office has undertaken an inquiry into the amount of money 
spent in Palestine by foreign tourists and that spent abroad 
by Palestinians. The figures are necessarily incomplete, and 
some of the money spent abroad by Palestinians is derived 
from foreign sources; but the difference between the two 
figures is so considerable that the most that can be said is 
that Palestine does not lose on balance. 

The most constant, and hitherto reliable, item of the in- 
visible exports has been the money sent to Palestine for 
charitable, religious, educational and similar purposes. This 
comprises not only Zionist and missionary funds, but also 
the revenue of the Latin Church (the other churches now 
draw little from outside), and of Jewish charitable and reli- 
gious and educational institutions. The total income in 1935 
under this head has been estimated at £1,400,000. 

To this figure could formerly be added the consider- 
able amounts remitted by more prosperous Jews abroad to 
their relatives in Palestine, and also the not inappreciable 
sums sent by Arabs living in North and South America to 
their families. But the financial and economic difficulties 
that have beset the world during the past few years have dried 
up these sources. The Jews claim that in recent years they 
have sent more money to impoverished relatives in Europe 
and America than has been received from those sources. As 
for the Arabs, their golden period in North and South 
America ended nine years ago, and with Arab immigration to 
America closed there seems no prospect of its resumption. 





Proceeds of Military Occupation 


A new source of revenue has, however, arisen in the past 
two years: that is the enlarged British army. The cost of this 
army, so far as it exceeds the cost of maintenance at its home 
stations, is defrayed out of Palestine revenues, but there 
remains a considerable sum of British money which is spent 
in the country by or on behalf of the troops. A sum of 
£1 million under this head would be a generous estimate. 

If all these figures are added together, there remains a 
considerable gap, which is partly filled by means of capital 
brought to Palestine by immigrants, or sent to the country 
by others for investment. This gap must have been somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of £8 millions in 1935, too large for 
the immigrants and investors to fill. The inevitable conclusion 
seems to be that it is also to some extent filled by credit, 
especially by long-term credit given by Continental firms. 
When a country is in this way living to some extent on the 
capital of its people, its economic state cannot be said to be 
entirely satisfactory. 





Argentina 


Crisis Duty Prolonged 


BuENOS AIRES, January 15.—-—On December 20, 1937, the 
Budget and Finance Committee of the Chamber of Deputies 
recommended that last year’s Budget be extended to cover the 
current year with minor modifications; and extraordinary 
sessions of Congress to pass the Budget have been called. 
The Government have decreed the continuance of the 10 per 
cent. additional import duty, which among other measures 
was started in 1931 as a means of meeting the economic 
crisis. 

Despite the downward tendency of exports in the second 
half of the year, 1937 stands out as one of the most 
prosperous years in Argentine history. The volume of ship- 
ments amounted to 18,225,337 tons, the highest recorded in 
the last ten years with the exception of 1931, while the 
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La 
value was 2,308,294.661 pesos—only once exceeded, jn 1928 
It must, however, be remembered that the external value of 
the peso was reduced by 20 per cent. in November, 1933 *n 
in spite of this the recovery js remarkable. a 


Recession Possible 


The newspaper La Prensa, after commenting on these 
Satisiactory results, warns the country against und 
optimism. It observes that the prospects for the current - 
without being positively bad, are less favourable than det 
of 1937, and urges public and private undertakings to avoid 


unnecessary expenditure. ‘The wheat crop for this season is 
estimated at only $.225,000 tons, against 6,782,000 tons last 
year, while owing to the drought of the last few weeks the 
production of maize is likely to be some 3,000,000 tons lower 
than in 1937. Similarly, a reduction of 150,000 tons js €X- 
pected in linseed, 120,000 tons in barley, and 100,000 tong in 


oats. Ihe newspaper calculates that the value of cereal ¢. 
ports in 1938 wall be 500 million pesos lower than in 1937 
though the difference may be partially compensated by 
increased prices. 

Exports in December showed a further fall in volume, by 
owime, to higher prices the value was higher than in the pre- 
ceding month. Compared with last year’s, the figures 
make a poor showing. The volume this December was 
901,885 tons, against 1,719,015 tons in December, 19% 
while the value fell from 207,615,533 pesos to 142,551.38} 
pesos. 

‘he increase in the value of exports in 1937 compared 
with 1936 was due in part to better prices. Wheat, maize and 
linseed average prices rose by 15.9, 27 and 7.6 per cent., re- 
spectively. Washed wool rose 40.3 per cent., dry cowhides 
42.1 per cent., frozen beef 31.8 per cent., and chilled beef 
2.9 per cent. 


Surplus of Imports 


The following table shows the visible trade balance month 
by month in 1936 and 1937, and illustrates graphically the 
fluctuations to which the fortunes of an agricultural country 
are subject : — 

Value of Export Surplus 


1936 1937 
DT  : aceanasanninesninnens 40,602,103 176,154,414 
POULT ccccccecescesscsesoccces 44,236,025 184,946,019 
PEE dxchnsnusvancanateaaseanses 36,115,526 169,173,649 
PD ickcpevcsocwdenneniincnskunbue 19,351,893 106,412,782 
DD sciiecietberenaesnnnekinneodae 22,747,614 71,776,304 
i -- cisouiabeaseniensebedsssnsd 21,309,270 31,689,326 
DUET. sackseapecenswanasectentehisse 27,739,317 6,396,885 
BEL * -cipasacapsnsceeondckeane 34,720,033 3,665,289 
SE scdeswenscusdaesccus 62,495,969 923,274 
NE -knducguseusunnisedanoeen 57,993,224 1) 438,457 
ON  issacssscpecaececeens 68,401,334 1 1,067,681* 
SEE: scctcninivesscesveies 103,289,094 Not yet available 


* Import surplus. 


The chief cause of the recent shrinkage was the fact that, 
owing to heavy shipments early in the year, very few cereals 
were left for export, and when exports began to slow down 
imports were only starting to respond to the earlier export 
boom. Had this season’s crops been normal, a renewed expan- 
sion of exports might have been expected, and there would 
have been no reason for anxiety. If the estimate of La Prensa 
(given above) is correct, exports in the present year will be 
about the same as in 1936, but as the rate of imports 1s now 
much higher than in 1936, there is a possibility of serious 
disequilibrium. 


Drought Conditions 


The present summer has been abnormally cold and dry, and 
nearly all crops have been adversely affected. Rains have fallen 
lately over a large part of the cereal zone, but have been much 
less than is usual at this season. The country as a whole 3 
still suffering from semi-drought. 

A report of the Administrator General of Internal Taxes 
shows that Inland Tax Revenue in 1937 was 303,946,429 
pesos against 269,239,373 pesos in 1936. The value of cheques 
cleared in 1937 was 41,596,052,153 pesos, compared with 
35,169,322,479 pesos in 1936. It is significant, however, that 
clearings for December last were lower than in the same 
month of the previous year at 3,542 million pesos against 
4,077 millions. 

An agreement was recently announced between the 
Province of Buenos Aires Water Works Company and the 
Municipalities of Avellaneda, Almirante Brown, and Lomas 
de Zamora, by which the three municipalities will take ove 
the assets of the company for the sum of 20 million peso 
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The agreement will be effective when it has been ratified by 
the Federal Congress and the value has been paid to the 
concessionaire Company. 

The National Cotton Board reports that the area sown 
with cotton is 419,030 hectares (estimated), or 12 per cent. 
less than the area calculated at the beginning of December. 
It is, nevertheless, 45 per cent. higher than the area sown 
last year when the cotton zone was seriously affected by 
drought. 


Hongkong 


Reassuring Banking News 


HonGKONG, January 15.—-The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank’s announcement of a final dividend of £3, the same as 
for some years past, has had a reassuring effect here. While 
there was no lack of confidence in the bank, the persistent 
marking down of the shares in London led some people to 
think that a lower dividend was inevitable. 

The detailed results of the bank’s working in 1937 are not 
yet available but, allowing for the payment of interim and 
final dividends and the usual transfer of $1 million to the 
bank premises account, the net profits will be slightly higher 
than in the previous year, when they were $15,430,000. The 
annual speech from the chair will be awaited with particular 
interest, and shareholders will no doubt learn that, despite 
the troubles of the past five months, the bank has been able 
to function on as profitable a basis as ever. 

At the current price of £86 10s. the bank’s shares now 
yield the remarkably high return of over 6} per cent., a 
figure which hardly seems commensurate with the strength 
or the potentialities of the bank. Whatever the outcome of 
Japan’s attempt to conquer China, the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank is likely to remain the predominant factor in 
financing the trade of the Far East. With the bank’s huge 
reserves, its wide field of operations, and its record of pru- 
dent management there seems little reason to suspect its 
future profit-earning capabilities. 
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Canton Trade Continues 


In response to a letter from the Hongkong General 
Chamber of Commerce, the Governor has expressed the 
opinion that many reports about the perilous state of Hong- 
kong are entirely baseless. 


The present hostilities between China and Japan impart no 
risk to persons or property in this Colony. 


This reassurance is welcomed as a corrective to the pessimistic 
views prevailing abroad. 

The daily bomb attacks in the neighbourhood of Canton 
and the persistent attempts to cut the railway lines out of 
Canton have had a considerable nuisance value, but have 
done little serious damage. ‘Trade is still going on. Outside 
Hongkong waters Japanese naval craft have been in evidence; 
and from time to time landing parties have been sent ashore 
on various islands in the delta of the Canton River. So far, 
however, there has been no interference with shipping and 
if, as seems likely, Japan refrains from making an official 
declaration of war, trade between Hongkong and the hinter- 
land should experience comparatively little interference. 


Exporters Shun Japanese Ships 


The Berlin-Rome-Tokyo axis has been slightly strained in 
Hongkong—judged by the attitude of German exporters. For 
the past few years freight space to Great Britain and Euro- 
pean ports has been booked through a central office, and 
allotments spread over the shipping lines in the Homeward 
Conference. The Japanese line is insisting upon its full allot- 
ment, but exporters (including Germans) are disinclined to 
accept space on Japanese steamers, because of the inevitable 
reactions on the part of local Chinese and the possibility of 
labour objections at the port of destination. 

A meeting of exporters called together by the Chamber of 
Commerce revealed that the German members were most 
vociferous and determined in their demand for the exclusion 
of the Japanese line, and they carried the other exporters 
with them. The matter has now been referred to London, 
but the feeling of exporters is so strong that, if the Con- 
ference is unable to give way, the present system of pooling 
space is bound to collapse. 
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Letters to the 


The Consumer’s Choice 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Sir David Milne-Watson in his letter in your issue 
of January 15th rightly drew attention to the necessity of 
allowing for coke in making a true balance between the value 
of electricity and gas to the community at large. I venture 
to suggest that there are more important factors still to be 
considered before any true balance can be struck. 

In your articles on “The Consumer’s Choice” brief 
reference only is made to “. . . processing costs and capital 
charges .. .” and this reference is swept aside in the 
following sentence as being of only minor relevance. The 
problem you indicate is one solely of conservation of coal, 
but in the supply of electricity to the consumer, coal itself 
represents, on average, only 10 per cent. of the total cost. 

Stated fully, the problem, as I see it, is to find the manner 
in which the total requirements of the community for light- 
ing, heating, power, water heating, ventilation and other 
kindred services can be provided at a minimum cost to the 
consumer having due regard to his convenience. Conserva- 
tion of capital in the electricity industry particularly is of 
far greater importance, in so far as ultimate cost to the con- 
sumer is concerned, than conservation of coal. 

Charges on the capital invested in generation plant, trans- 
mission and distribution lines and cables, and the other 
equipment required for electricity supply, absorbs over 50 per 
cent. of the cost to the consumer. Much of this capital is 
to-day invested in electricity distribution systems planned to 
enable as many consumers as wish to use electricity fully for 
cooking, water heating and space heating as well as for light- 
ing. These are services which it may be a gas industry can 
supply at a lower cost, and if that is so, part at least of the 
capital invested in the electricity supply industry at the 
present time is redundant and wasteful. 

The urgency of tackling the problem is evident from the 
fact that the electricity supply industry alone is spending 
upwards of £25 millions per year on such capital develop- 
ment. The Electricity Distribution Bill promised for this 
session of Parliament is intended, in part, to speed up the 
rate of development of electricity undertakings, and will 
almost certainly increase the rate of capital expenditure in 
this partly wasteful competition with gas. 

It is not reasonable to expect a solution to the problem 
from voluntary co-operation between electricity and gas in- 
terests. We must look, therefore, to some outside body, 
which might take the form of a Committee of Experts to 
formulate a programme of action to lead, as rapidly as 
possible, to the most suitable allocation of the various services 
between the two interests. 

Major points which will require elucidation will include 
the following. To what extent should industry subscribe to 
the provision and maintenance of supplies of electricity and 
gas respectively, and, in consequence, what proportion of 
the standing charges should the domestic user of each com- 
modity meet? To what extent is it essential to the future 
development of industry to have supplies of electricity avail- 
able for power throughout the countryside, having in mind 
the possible ultimate necessity to provide some considerable 
decentralisation of industry? 

Neither the whole problem nor its constituent parts are 
capable of exact solution. The conditions of life of millions, 
their spending power and their demands for these various 
services vary from year to year. New services such as wire- 
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Editor 


less, air conditioning, etc., are put at the disposal of the com- 
munity. 

The programme of action, therefore, cannot be too rigid 
and must make allowance for the variations which will take 
place in the future. What is important is, however, that this 
programme should be formulated immediately so as not only 
to conserve the country’s fuel resources, but also to avoid 
waste in capital investment. 

Yours faithfully, 
PHILIP B. Mair. 

Edgbaston, 

Birmingham. 


Hungarian Bond Position 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—May I be allowed to comment on the paragraph 
headed “Hungarian Bond Position,” which appeared on 
page 176 of the issue of The Economist dated January 22nd? 

It would seem desirable to make clear that no new situation 
has been created in connection with the return to the Hun- 
garian Government, under certain conditions, of the Treasury 
Bills and cash pengos held by the Trustee against un- 
transferred arrears of service of the Hungarian League Loan 
accumulated from 1932 to 1937. This was proposed as an 
integral part of the compromise recommended to the bond- 
holders last summer. 

After describing in paragraph 2 (i) and (ii) of the League 
Loans Committee’s announcement of June 29, 1937, their 
proposals for the future service of interest and sinking fund, 
the Hungarian Government continued, in paragraph 2 (iii)— 

In return for the above conditions of future service the 
Hungarian Government ask that they may be released from 
further liability in respect of outstanding partly-paid coupons, 
which may thus be regarded as fully discharged by the pay- 
ments already made upon them. As a consequence of this 
release the Hungarian Government ask that the pengo Treasury 
bills and cash pengés at present deposited in respect of un- 
transferred service and accumulated interest thereon may be 
returned to them. 

Paragraph 3 of the League Loans Committee’s announce- 
ment of September 28, 1937, read as follows: — 

Apart from the Treasury bills to be cancelled and the 
interest which has accumulated on them to be returned to the 
Hungarian Government under Para. 2 (iii) of the Committee’s 
announcement of June 29, 1937, approximately 37 million 
pengos of service moneys accumulated in 1932 and 1933 re- 
main untransferred. The Hungarian Government propose that 
part of this sum should be used to reconstitute a Reserve 
Fund, as provided in Para. 12 of the Memorandum of Sep- 
tember 17, 1937 ; that a further part of this sum (i.e. 74 mil- 
lion pengos) should be made avgilable in foreign currencies 
within five years for the purpose of making purchases of bonds 
of the loan in excess of the ordinary amortisation require- 
ments, and that the balance should be at the free disposal of 
the Hungarian Government. The League Loans Committee 
recommend the bondholders to accept these proposals as part 
of the setthement now proposed.” 

As stated above, these proposals are an essential part of 
the arrangements proposed by the Hungarian Government 
for the future service of the loan, and the League Loans 
Committee have recommended the bondholders to accept 
them as part of those arrangements. In fact the overwhelm- 
ing majority of bondholders (practically 90 per cent. of the 
sterling holders) have already signified their acceptance. 

With regard to the Trustees’ position, it must be re- 
membered that their responsibility is to see that the Hun- 
garian Government’s obligations to the bondholders under 
the General Bond are integrally fulfilled. They are not 
therefore legally in a position to condone any infraction of 
the original Bond or to take any part in negotiations for its 
modification. Thus, since 1932 they have been unable to 
recognise any of the League Loans Committee’s temporary 
arrangements with the Hungarian Government for the 
partial service of the loan, and have regularly made formal 
protests against the infractions of the General Bond which 
the temporary measures involved. The protest of September 
30, 1937, was of a similar legal nature and was fully anticl- 
pated when the League Loans Committee made their recom- 
mendations. 


Secretary, 


League Loans Committee. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. S. G. Hoar. 
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Books and 


Economics in Use 

Mrs Barbara Wootton would claim no novelty for her 
trenchant onslaught upon economists.* She rather sets down 
the clear impressions derived from the attempt to teach con- 
temporary economic theory to people for whom common 
sense, not an examination syllabus or academic conformity, 
is the acid test of knowledge. 

The indictment which Mrs Wootton, in her own superbly 
incisive way, draws up is in consequence broadly familiar. 
The economic theory of to-day is unintelligible and useless. 
The professors use their wits to examine states of affairs 
that never were on sea or land. When they do come to 
earth, neither their diagnoses nor the remedies they prescribe 
for actual disorders are compatible with one another or 
practical policy. 

The disinclination of economists to check their thinking 
against the observed facts tends to conceal the unreality of 
their hypotheses. Mrs Wooitton’s criticisms of the market 
conditions which most economists take for granted are 
obviously cogent. While their analysis 

“is necessarily dependent on the movements analysed being 
objectively determined, and not subject to interference by the 
caprice of arbitrary wills, the encroachment of monopoly, on 
the one hand, and of Government interference, on the other, 
is steadily restricting the scope of such markets in the con- 
temporary world.” 


The Soviet Union, the Third Reich, the New Deal, and even 
the National Government have to that extent upset their 
apple-cart. In making their assumptions about conditions and 
behaviour, economists tend, despite their denial of any 
intention to pronounce judgment upon social and political 
issues, to lend their support to that form of society in which 
their hypotheses are most nearly realised. They are com- 
monly accused, therefore, of making economics into an 
apologetic for capitalism. 

Mrs Wootton justly admits that this concern of econo- 
mists for the conditions and institutions under which they 
live and work is explicable. They study what they know, 
or think they know. Nor, although most of them refuse 
to concern themselves with the validity or justice of the 
ends of economic conduct, are they uniformly made by 
their methods into Tories of the deepest dye. Very many, 
indeed, have noted the distorting effect upon market pro- 
cesses of inequalities of income. And not a few, ranging 
from the dispassionate Professor Pigou (in a recent book) 
to the avowed Socialists, have deduced from their quite 
orthodox studies programmes of social change. 

In fact, if Mrs Wootton’s dextrous appraisal of the worth, 
or worthlessness, of Current economics has any conspicuous 
failing, it is that, in an endeavour to state a case which, 
broadly, cannot possibly be contested, she seeks to prove 
too much. The outraged dons may justifiably ask her how 
she can fairly reproach them for not producing practicable 
programmes of action when she herself explicitly admits 
that 

“practically every concrete economic problem is so complex as 

only to be covered by an almost infinite chain of hypotheses.” 
Certainly her victims will politely point out that no better 
advertisement for the practical value of pure economic 
theory could be found than in Mrs Wootton’s own logical 
style and brilliant manner. 

When Mrs Wootton propounds a constructive policy for 
tconomists she is on rather safer ground. The professors 
must refer their assumptions to the observed facts. They 
must give concrete examples of their “ ghostly theoretical 
terms.” They must study existing social situations and 
trends as they exist. Here surely is a challenge and encourage- 
ment for Nuffield College and the new Institute of Economic 
Research, and a merited tribute to those individuals and 
Sroups of researchers at Manchester, Oxford, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Southampton and elsewhere who have consistently 
sought their economics in the field. 


, - ‘és ’ f ays 
Lament for Economics. By Barbara Wootton. Allen and 


], . 
Unwin, 322 pages. 6s. 


Publications 


As if in answer to Mrs Wootton’s plea for the study of 
real problems comes Mr Meade’s programme to prevent the 
growth of unemployment by paying monthly credits to con- 
sumers in times of depression.t Mr Meade is assuredly 
himself a signal proof that the mastery of abstruse argument 
can, and should, enhance rather than diminish the 
economist’s ability to formulate plans of social betterment. 

It is heartening that an economist of Mr Meade’s ability 
in abstract controversy, should feel it incumbent upon him 
to make practical proposals for the mitigation of unemploy- 
ment. He even dares to depart from the general fastidious- 
ness of his kind, and to tread in the path blazed by the 
fallacious heresies of Major Douglas. Mr Meade knows that 
Douglas is wrong, but he realises that Mrs Wootton is 
right. The economist must earn his keep. 

Mr Meade’s problem is to supplement banking policy and 
public works policy in the prevention of depression by 
stimulating consumers’ expenditure on consumption goods 
without increasing producers’ costs. He would solve it by 
creating new money during periods of general depression 
and giving it to consumers to spend on consumption goods. 

This scheme is obviously open to quite considerable debate. 
Nevertheless, Mr Meade has worked out his plan realistically 
and shown in actual figures how it might have operated 
between 1929 and 1936. Mrs Wootton need not be unduly 
despairing. Even in academic cloisters, there is growing up 
a generation of economics students “‘ who believe both in 
themselves and the practical possibilities of their work.” 


By J. E. Meade. 


_ + Consumers’ Credits and Unemployment. 
Oxford. 112 pages. 5s. 


Shorter Notices 


* Our Street.”’ 
10s. 6d. 


By J. Petersen. Gollancz. 287 pages. 


There have been many books describing the cruelties 
attendant upon the extermination of Socialist opposition to 
the Nazi regime in Germany. Few have been so arresting and 
disturbing as this one, which relates in fictional form the 
true story of the struggles and death of a knot of young 
Marxists in Berlin. 


“Balances of Payments, 1936.” League of Nations 
Publications. Allen and Unwin. 236 pages. 6s. 


The number of countries whose international accounts are 
analysed in this invaluable annual statement has been in- 
creased in this issue from 29 to 36. For all important com- 
mercial countries, with the exception of Italy, merchandise 
items, interest and dividend payments, other services, gold 
and capital movements (sorted into long and short term) 
are given. The effects of world recovery and rising prices are 
clearly revealed; and it is interesting to notice that the aggre- 
gate balance on current account of the United States, France 
and the United Kingdom, the main creditors, was in 1936 
passive by 259 million gold dollars. The strain on the debtor 
countries has been correspondingly relaxed. 
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THE 


BUSINESS WORLD 


Lancashire’s Problem 


WHEN we reviewed Lancashire’s position fourteen months 
ago, we stressed the point that, in the ten years after the 
issue of the Balfour Committee’s report, the depressed 
American spinning section of the cotton textile industry 
had progressed far with its adjustment to changed condi- 
tions, and was capable of considerable revival. We showed 
also that Lancashire’s share of the world cotton trade, 
though far below its pre-depression figure, had for some 
years been tending to expand rather than contract. We 
suggested that the shrinkage of Lancashire’s exports was 
due rather to a reduced total trade than to losses to Japan; 
for while that country had undermined the old price struc- 
ture and so deprived Lancashire of profits, her gains had 
been largely at the expense of other countries. Our survey 
thus led us to the reassuring—and, at that time, appar- 
ently, surprising—conclusion that Lancashire could count 
on her full share of any revival in the world’s cotton trade. 

During the past fourteen months much has happened to 
support that view. The spinners have been able materially 
to enlarge the “ margin” which remunerates their activi- 
ties in converting raw cotton into yarn. The dividends 
announced by spinning mills in 1937 amounted to 
£1,606,698, against £317,539 in 1936. The recently pub- 
lished profits of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation (not 
included in the above figures) have dwarfed even our fore- 
cast of November, 1936, which at the time was criticised 
as fantastically optimistic. Finally, British exports of cotton 
yarn and piece-goods have risen from £61,502,036 in 1936 
to £68,532,271 in 1937. After a year of such progress, 
where does Lancashire now stand? 

It would be unwise to read too much into the record of 
the past year, which included a brief but vigorous com- 
modity boom, followed by a sharp recession in prices. The 
perspective is still too close to allow us to say confidently 
where the effects of the one or the other begin and end. Yet 
it is not too early to discern the direction of certain move- 
ments, and in particular the movement of Lancashire’s own 
ideas on future policy. “ Lancashire’s Remedy,” published 
last October by the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade 
Organisations in response to the suggestion by Mr Oliver 
Stanley, President of the Board of Trade, was inevitably 
drawn in broad outline, with no attempt to make detailed 
recommendations for reorganisation. Viewed, however, 
against the background of the year’s movements in the 
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cotton trade, it was a valuable clue to the direction of 
Lancashire’s thinking. 

Briefly summarised, the scheme proposed the establish. 
ment of two bodies to supervise and co-ordinate the process 
of reorganisation. One was to be a Board representative of 
all sections of the indusiry, but appointed by the Board of 
Trade, and the other an Advisory Committee of three 
members not connecied with the cotton trade at all. Re- 
organisation schemes were themselves to be devised by 
individual sections of the trade and submitted to the Board 
and the Advisory Committee. ‘The latter’s duty was to co- 
ordinate the sectional proposals of the individual section 
with the interests of the trade as a whole, and to ensure 
that national inierest was duly observed. Schemes approved 
by both bodies were to be passed to the Board of Trade to 
be embodied in Draft Orders in due course. The new bodies 
were to have no power to initiate schemes, but the objects 
of various schemes, which were enumerated for their guid- 
ance, afford particularly valuable evidence of the drift of 
Lancashire’s ideas. Out of eight suggested headings, seven 
were concerned with the elimination of internal price- 
cutting—reduction of surplus capacity, control of output, 
minimum prices, pools and quotas, and the like—and the 
eighth with legislation of wage agreements. Provisos were 
added that the Board and Advisory Committee should be 
satisfied that the schemes were in the general interest, and 
(a point repeatedly insisted on) would help the export 
trade. ‘These conditions go far to suggest that Lancashire’s 
first concern was, and still is, to exorcise the spectre of 
price-cutting by one mill against another. 

The instinct to put profitable working first may well 
be sound, but its implications should be clearly under- 
stood. When the redundancy proposals were introduced 
the chief recommendation advanced for them was that, 
by permitting full-time working in the more efficient 
mills, they would re-establish profits by reducing costs. As 
events turned out, the first year’s operation of the Cotton 
Spinning Industry Act has seen profits increased rather by 
a widening of the spinning margin than by a reduction in 
costs. In fact, the internal price-cutting which had narrowed 
margins so disastrously before the passing of the Act was 
ultimately a symptom of a diminishing total trade, rather 
than a prime cause of Lancashire’s depression. For many 
years after the War, Lancashire implicitly accepted the 
belief that if only she could control her own internal com- 
petition her troubles would be at an end. History has shown 
the dangerous fallacy of that reasoning. ‘To-day, when times 
have changed, it is just conceivable that she may be right 
in her instinct to restore profits before all else. Recent 
experience of reorganisation in other industries, particu- 
larly the heavy industries, has shown that real progress with 
re-equipment and re-planning is seldom made until indus 
trialists feel the solid ground of profits beneath their feet 
Lancashire indisputably stands in need of re-equipment, 
and if a widening of margins is required to lay the indis- 
pensable foundation of trading profits, the opportunity t0 
secure it may perhaps be more favourable now than later. 

That view obtains some support from an examination of 
Lancashire’s markets. About half of her total output is now 
sold at home. Except in very specialised products, outside 
competition is negligible in the home market. At a tme 
when many other trades have increased their prices, Lanc 
shire will, possibly, be less criticised for increasing hers. 
Her demands are more moderate than those of some othet 
trades, and her products are still cheap, even if they at 
not quite so cheap as before. Slightly higher prices, agall 
need not necessarily be fatal in the export market—for 
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the time being. Lancashire no longer competes significantly 
in the cheapest markets. The clothing of peopies with low 
standards of living has been largely taken over by Japan. 
Though Lancashire still does a substantial trade with India 
and certain Far Eastern markets (such as the Dutch East 
Indies), the bulk is in goods other than those of the 
cheapest quality. Our largest markets are in Europe, South 
America, Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand, and 
in those countries mere cheapness is not the paramount 
consideration. By force of events Lancashire has in some 
degree fallen back on her traditional quality appeal. Mean- 
while the competition of Japan is temporarily held in 
check by Japan’s own affairs, and, opportunely, raw cotton 
prices have receded sufficiently to offset higher manufac- 
turing charges on simple products. 7 

If, therefore, profitable working is an indispensable pre- 
liminary to true reconstruction and re-equipment—we are 
stating, not endorsing, Lancashire’s case—the present may 
be as opportune a time as any to bring about an inevitable 
increase in charges. But Lancashire’s leaders must be fully 
aware of the possible long-term consequences of their 
actions, and of the transient nature of their “ opportunity.” 
Ultimately, their most dangerous competitor is neither 
Japan nor the weak seller at home, but the newly estab- 
lished mill in a former market. The shrinkage of total inter- 
national trade in cotton goods has hurt Lancashire most; 
and the recent check to the decline has been due mainly to 
the fact that the cheapness of cotton goods from Lancashire 
(and from other countries) has left importing countries 
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with a reduced incentive to make their own cotton goods. 
If the process be now reversed, higher prices may well 
encourage importing countries to instal modern machinery 
—imore modern than most of Lancashire’s own plant—io 
cater ior their home markets. The tide of self-sufliciency 
has been checked in the cotton trade by the shallows of 
Cut prices, but it is undoubtedly still flowing. 

Lancashire has thus reached a transitional period of the 
uimost significance to her future development. A year ago 
she had, through the stress of events and by painful price- 
cutting, achieved a greater measure of readjustment than 
was generally appreciated. Cut prices were slowly being 
overhauled by falling costs; considerable progress had been 
made in eliminating redundancy; and markets were no 
longer being lost. Consequently, as soon as recovery began 
to open the “ primary producer ”’ markets, Lancashire was 
in a position to reap advantage and to reverse the long 
process of price reduction. So far she does not seem to have 
felt any ill-etfects from higher prices—though recent in- 
creases have not yet spread widely outside the spinning 
section. Those who advocate still higher prices—which 
apparently are to be the foundation of Lancashire’s plans 
for future recovery—may defend them as a temporary 
expedient, but only in so far as they open the way to 
re-equipment and reduced prices. The authors of ‘‘ Lanca- 
shire’s Remedy ” declare, truthfully, that “ Lancashire can- 
not afford to export at a loss indefinitely.” But in the long 
run, unless she can eliminate her loss by lower costs, she 
will not export at all. 


Balances of Payments 


Tue Balance of Payments is a comparatively recent inven- 
tion of the statistician, but most countries in the world now 
make annua! estimates of their national balance of pay- 
ments, and the various international estimates are con- 
veniently collected in the annual report on “ Balances of 
Payments ” issued by the Economic Intelligence Service of 
the League of Nations, of which the 1936 volume has 
recently been published.* 

Not the least valuable item in this interesting and in- 
formative volume is the table in which all the available 
estimates are brought together in a single comparable form, 
and expressed in a single currency. These figures make it 
possible to classify countries according to their stage of 
development in the international financial community—an 
exercise of considerably more than mere academic interest 
since it sheds a very clear light on the present disorganised 
state of the international capital market. This has been 
attempted in the two tables that appear on the following 
page, one of them classifying twenty-two countries in the 
years immediately before the onset of the world depression, 
the other re-classifying the same twenty-two countries 
according to their position in the three latest available 
years, 

The tables distinguish six different types of balances of 
payments. A word should, however, be said about the 
terminology that has been used to describe them; in parti- 
cular, distinction must be made between debtors and 
borrowers, between creditors and lenders. A debtor country 
is one that has borrowed in the past and consequently has 
to make payment of interest; a creditor, conversely, is one 
that receives interest. A borrower is a country that is 
currently importing capital; a lender one that is exporting 
capital. Debtors are usually borrowers and creditors lenders, 
but not invariably so. A debtor-lender is a country that is 
still paying interest on its past borrowings, but has built up 
4 Sufficient net excess of exports to be able, in addition, to 
lend on its own account or—more probably—repay some of 
the principal of its debts. (Repayment, so far as the current 
alance of payments is concerned, has, of course, the same 
effect as lending.) Similarly, a creditor-borrower is a 
country which receives interest on its past lendings, but has 
80 large a net excess of imports that it is compelled either 


* “Balances of Payments, 1936.” 236 pages. (London) Allen 
& Unwin, 6s. net. . _— _— 


to borrow from abroad or to consume some of its capital 
previously invested abroad. 

These distinctions provide four categories—Debtor- 
Borrowers, Debtor- Lenders, Creditor- Lenders and 
Creditor-Borrowers—which roughly correspond to the 
gradual progress of nations from undeveloped virginity 
through opulence to senile improvidence. But the Debtor- 
Borrowers and Creditor-Lenders can be further sub-divided 
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into immature and mature stages. An Immature Debtor- 
Borrower is a country that is just beginning to borrow for 
its development. It is buying capital goods for the 
exploitation of its resources, and has, consequently, a net 
import of goods. Its borrowings need to be sufficient each 
year to cover not only a fresh instalment of railway 
material, mining machinery, etc., but also the interest on 
past borrowings. In the mature stage, the seeds thus sown 
have flowered; the country has begun to sell more than it 
buys, and thus to earn part of its interest payments. But 
borrowings are still needed to cover the remainder of the 
interest. When the export balance grows large enough to 
cover it all, the country becomes a Borrower-Lender or 
Borrower-Repayer. Similarly with Creditor-Lenders, ihe 
immature stage is that of a country which is beginning to 
draw interest on its investments, but still sells more than 
it buys. Maturity is reached when the country begins to 
consume part of its interest receipts—that is, to have an 
import balance. 

Examples of the six classes are given in the tables. A 
glance at the names will be sufficient to show both the 
instability of the position existing in 1929 and the very 
considerable changes that have since occurred. In 1929 
among the eight countries appearing as Immature Debtor- 
Borrowers there were some whose economic position 
in the world could not by any stretch of imagination be 
said to be that of undeveloped countries, which alone can 
afford to occupy that status. Germany, for example, was 
borrowing capital at a rate which could only be justified if 
she were a young country with enormous potentialities wait- 
ing to be exploited. The same remark applies in a lesser 
degree to some of the smaller European countries 
appearing in this category. Australia fits the description 
more exactly, though the amounts she was borrowing were 
almost certainly greater than could be economically 
employed. 

In post-depression years these Immature Debtor- 
Borrowers have entirely disappeared. The two largest of 
them, Germany and Australia, still appear as Debtor- 
Borrowers, though they have passed to what we have 
defined as the mature stage, since their new borrowings are 
less than their current payments of interest. (“ Borrowing ” 
in the case of Germany in recent years would be more 
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ara. 
accurately expressed as the forcible import of capital.) 
Of the fourteen countries which appeared as borrowers 
before the depression, ten are now in the third class 
that of the Debtor-Repayers, while the three countries 
which were in that category before the depression haye 
maintained their position. This is some measure of the 
adjustments that have had to be made in the international 
financial system. These nine countries, and many others for 
which estimates are not compiled, have been compelled to 
reconstruct their national economies in such a way that they 
can pay interest on their debts, not only without the assist. 
ance of fresh loans, but also with the additional burden of 
steady repayments of past borrowings. 

The changes that have occurred among the Mature 
Creditor-Lenders are less clear-cut. In each of the three 
countries under that heading capital transactions have 
swamped the current account of the balance of payments, 
Thus, although Great Britain shows on the average of the 
three years 1934-35-36 a small export of capital on income 
account, there has been, in fact, a very large inflow of 
funds on capital account, mostly in the shape of gold, 
France’s experience has been the reverse; she has had to 
draw on capital to balance her income account, but there 
has been a much larger outflow on capital account. The 
United States is the only one of the three countries in which 
the income account and the capital account have pulled in 
the same direction; but here again the latter has swamped 
the former. 

The practical utility of an analysis such as this is not 
difficult to grasp. ‘The category into which a country should 
be placed is determined by the state of its economic de- 
velopment. Only countries which can use foreign loans in 
ways that will eventually enable them both to pay interest 
and to retire the loans without continually incurring fresh 
indebtedness can afford to be Immature Debtor-Borrowers, 
Not even the richest land can afford to remain a Creditor- 
Borrower for long, as the slow consumption of capital 
will leave it without resources to which its economic struc- 
ture has grown accustomed. No country in the world 
can be said to be in a healthy financial state until it 
finds itself in the appropriate category. The figures show 
how many countries, even after the searching readjustments 
of depression, are still far from financial health. 





BALANCES OF PAYMENTS BEFORE AND AFTER THE DEPRESSION 


THE following figures have been derived from the Synoptical Table in “‘ Balances of Payments, 1936,” published by the League of 


Nations. 


They are annual averages for the years stated, expressed in millions of gold dollars of the pre-1934 parity. 
notation, a plus sign denotes a net payment to the country concerned ; a minus sign shows a net payment by the country. 


In the customary 
The column 


headed “‘ Lending or Borrowing ” is derived from the two preceding columns ; independent estimates of lending or borrowing are ignored. 
The table excludes gold movements and all movements of capital except new lending and borrowing. 


A. PRE-DEPRESSION (average of 1927, 1928 and 1929) 








ay _ nee Lending ( 
and Invisible eceipts Or eS 
Foams. Reeaines Payments Borrowing(+ 
1. Immature Debtor-Borrowers— 
TIN «cn cadcuannsensmoennipael i= 658 _ 136 + 794 
SIGNI, « ccccnuguiensedoasbuee j— 31 — 170 | + 201 
DINE Mietstdnchabepednenaepeanssees j;— 41 _ 33 | 64 74 
DINE ccisencsebcasessnocgesense - 47 | - 25 t 72 
i i- 39 _ 7 t 46 
DET cccescosneceseesesseoscoeoce _- 3 - is | + 21 
PE: | sptentemsussiebnbeoneonss i— rn 9 | 17 
DD itnpinnendeiisveneesenennins ; = 3 - 7 + 10 
Il. Mature Debtor-Borrowers— 
a ice aliasatiion + 24 — 117 | + 93 
0 eee | + 106 | — 185 | + 79 
South Affica (c) .......seseeseeees | + 32 _- 78 . 46 
New Zealand (4) .........0.-sss00+ + 21 — 44 | + 23 
DEP cicstesienaseaebeoiansebens + 107 _ 116 | + 9 
TT <canshcusinesippoosiescees + 13 _ is | + 2 
III. Debtor-Lenders (or Repayers)— 
Netherlands Indies ............... |} + 142 —- 40] - 2 
ET + 2i1 _ 169 -- 42 
BINED, . nnnevsenoceetpecess + 66 - 16 _ 50 
IV. Immature Creditor-Lenders— 
LS. ittncswssdnkunvensgpeeconen + 47 + 7 - 54 
RICE cdvcsensnasquedseennesss + 53 + 53 — 106 
V. Mature Creditor-Lenders— 
DL xk cceclstainuaisbbibetih - &@& + (¢) — 430 
United Kingdom................+: - 719 + 1,217 _ 498 
NS Raa - 133 + 686 _ 553 
VI. Creditor-Borrowers— 
None. 


| 





B. POST-DEPRESSION (average of 1934, 1935 and 1936 
i a Visible Interest Lending (-) 
and Invisible Receipts - = 
our femewees Payments Borrowing(+) 
I. Immature Debtor-Borrowers— 
None. 
Il. Mature Debtor-Borrowers— 
Germany aivennineeanidieinn | + 57 | _ 140 | + 83 
Australia (A)........... Ecueitadieaens | + 36 _ 84 | 4 48 
India (; eli ital ant eee } + 29 _ 7 il 42 
S. Africa ( : oe | 4 34 - 52 ' 18 
III. Debtor - Lenders (or Repaye sj | j 
New Zealand (&).... ae | + 22:9 ] - 22:8 —- 01 
Denmark . saekkwedneeanseentes [ #*- Bea | = 3:3 0-2 
SNEED cicnsuhdsnininncinesepnens | +4 96 ~ 94] - 2 
SE ioe ceceenembpnehianatins . al 5 - = 1. 3 
CBGROMIOVERER cocccecccccccscees | + 86 | - 11 - 4 
EE tlie aha ncinhadininnien + 10 5 | 5 
SEN ss cecteicccessecconeoseseonses } + 18 ~ 11 | 7 
BIND svoccequscncccscocecsaceccsses | + 30; - . an ae 12 
I cis eicasabaseesaenbeee 2) - 4 - 38 
COMB 2002000002. c0erccvesconeecees | + 50 | - zz i- @ 
Netherlands Indies ............... | 4 Ss i= 42 - rs 
ie ES RRR AR | 4 3 | — 4 - 32 
SNNN -r <ntscseamehisguesabeaieuss | + 177 — 132 - 6 
IV. Immature Creditor-Lenders— | 
Sc dhsccdebhingesancobanstobeess + 8 “+ 12 - 20 
Belgium (e) ..... aaa cid + 38 + 22 - @ 
V. Mature Creditor-Lenders— j | 
United Kingdom.................. | - 530 + 536 | - 6 
VI. Creditor-Borrowers— 
SOE SUED Sscnsocecocesons | = 228 + 207 | + 21 
France (f).... ’ ainetini | 191 + 130 ' + 61 





(a) Year 1928-29 only. (b) Two years, October, 1927,to September, 1929, only. (c) Gold is exported from S. Africa as a commodity and not for monetary 
(d) Three years, April, 1927, to March, 1930. 
(g) The French figures for these years do not separately distinguish the constituent items of the current account. (A) 
|) Three years, April, 1934, to March, 1937. (&) Two years, April, 1934, to March, 1936. 


reasons. It is therefore included in the Balance of Trade. 
(f) Including French Colonies. 
years, July, 1934, to June, 1936, only. 





(e) Including Luxembourg and Belgian Cones 
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Canadian Gold Companies 


ALTHOUGH Canada is the third largest of the world’s 
gold-producing countries, with an output representing 
more than one-third of that of the Rand, and three times 
that of Australia, the British investor has only a modest 
stake in the Canadian gold-mining industry. From the 
outset, the industry has been developed largely by 
Canadian money, with some assistance from the United 
States. None of the leading gold shares has an active 
market in London, and in the past both mining and 
financial conditions have required closer and more 
specialised attention than the average British investor 
could devote to them. 

Difficulties of this kind are common to all new 
industries, and it is not invidious to say that the Canadian 
gold-mining industry, in its present size and scope, falls 
almost wholly within that category. In 1911, a repre- 
sentative pre-war year, total production was no more than 
473,159 fine ounces, valued at $9,781,000. In the following 
decade, output almost doubled, the total production in 
1921 being 926,329 fine ounces, valued at $19,149,000. 
A decisive stimulus was given, however, in 1931, when 
the Canadian price of gold was raised, and in 1933-34, 
when a still steeper rise occurred. It then became 
profitable to develop low-grade ore-bodies, which had 
hitherto been unremunerative. The following record of 
output and values (together with an estimate for 1937) 
illustrates the rapid progress of the industry since 1930 :— 


CANADIAN GOLD PRODUCTION 


Quantity Value 

(fine ozs.) $ 
De ncGiseeeuk dowiesesrasakins 2,102,068 43,453,601 
SUN ui dcchawdsianceevectcsiies 2,693,892 58,093,396 
SN Fd sedbGahnnded ihe duceenes 3,044,387 71,479,373 
Rc nsduhuatspwchetiednncanies 2,949,309 84,350,237 
css icghiybadusiesnuces duns 2,972,074 102,536,553 
DEE Ss th viebinesbndooueessenees 3,283,121 115,533,027 
MN cus a eobsesaenuneraker 3,748,028 129,293,421 
1937 (estimated)............ 4,055,000 142,000,000 


Three provinces accounted in 1936 for over 93 per cent. 
of Canada’s total production, Ontario being responsible 
for 63:5 per cent., Quebec for 17-8 per cent., and British 
Columbia for 12-1 per cent. Quebec has shown the most 
rapid advance in recent years, her output of 666,905 
ounces in 1936 contrasting with a mere 8,331 ounces in 


1927. The Yukon Territory—the scene of the famous 
Klondike gold rush of the ’nineties—is now the only 
producing area where output is declining. 

Ontario’s leadership is based upon the Kirkland Lake 
and Porcupine deposits. On these fields a group of well- 
established mines with apparently ample ore reserves 
have paid satisfactory dividends for many years, and their 
shares form the chief media in the industry for the 
more staid type of investor. In our next table, we set out 
the dividend record of the more important members of 
the group, with estimates of their probable dividend 
payments for 1937 :— 

Dividends 1937 Total 
paid, Dividends Dividends 
1936 (Estimated) paid to date 


$ $ Millions $ 
PN, 5 sarisivisamanincndiaphiadesee 3,893,336 3,893,336 34 
MII atin <csccuuawinwedcedaes 5,412,000 4,228,000 87 
BIE «ois ccwnsekatececaala 10,000,000 12,000,000 65 
MclIntyre-Porcupine ............ 1,596,000 1,596,000 20 
III ss cin cccceccesacess 2,403,572 2,163,216 28 
Wright-Hargreaves.............+. 3,300,000 3,300,000 22 


Various smaller undertakings, in these and other 
auriferous areas in Ontario, have now reached the dividend 
paying stage. From a long list, we may select Sylvanite, 
Buffalo Ankerite, Pickle Crow and Little Long Lac as 
representative. Most of these mines have increased their 
output recently. In addition, several new mines reached 
the production stage last year, when ten mills were started 
up, with an aggregate crushing capacity of 1,185 tons 
of ore each day. Seven other mines have mills under 
construction with a capacity of 1,425 tons per day, and 
should be in operation shortly. Much is expected from 
recent development work in Ontario—particularly around 
the mining camps of Little Long Lac and Patricia—but 
the most noteworthy developments of recent months have 
been at the Larder Lake camp, on the Porcupine field, 
which was the scene of a lively boom some thirty years 
ago. Last year’s work appears to have revealed rich ore 
bodies, and high hopes are placed on the prospects of 
such new mines as Kerr-Addison, Raven River and 
Omega. 

Until recently, the largest gold producer in Quebec 
was the Noranda mine—primarily a copper producer, 
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whose ores furnished gold as a by-product. The output 
of gold from quartz mines in the north-western district of 
Quebec is now, however, increasing year by year. In this 
area, Siscoe and Canadian Malartic have reached the 
dividend-paying stage. The same region provided the 
gold-mining sensation of 1936—the O’Brien mine. In 
June, 1936, O’Brien stock stood no higher than 70 cents. 
A few months later, the shares broke through $15. Last 
summer saw a relapse to $3, but the price has slightly 
recovered on new discoveries. The behaviour of this stock 
provides an object lesson in the inevitable risks of specula- 
tion in developing Canadian mines. In the same area to-day 
there are at least a dozen new mines in early stages of 
development. 

The position in the remaining areas may be briefly 
reviewed. In Manitoba, gold has been principally obtained 
from the copper-zinc-gold ore deposits in the Flin Flon 
area, near by the Saskatchewan boundary, though some 
promising mines are now in operation in the God’s Lake 
and Rice Lake areas. British Columbia’s gold-mining 
history goes back to the late ’fifties, and the Cariboo gold 
rush of 1860. Placer mining has been stimulated by the 
higher price of gold, but has given place, for the most 
part, to large-scale lode mining. Discoveries in the Bridge 
River district (north-east of Vancouver) in 1931, and the 
growing production of companies such as Pioneer and 
Bralorne have considerably increased the output of 
British Columbia in recent years. 

So much for the topographical location of Canada’s 
main gold deposits. Before the investor can translate 
discoveries into terms of dividends, actual or potential, 
he must study three main factors: the Canadian gold 
market, mining taxation, and the trend of working costs. 
A figure of $35 per ounce is conventionally accepted as 
the new datum level for the price of gold, under existing 
conditions. The Federal Government, acting through the 
Bank of Canada, accepts all gold produced at the ruling 
price, and disposes of any surplus which is not needed 
for backing the domestic currency. The United States 
has for some years provided the most convenient outlet 
for this gold, but the Canadian Government has taken 
the opportunity, recently, to sell gold in London when 
the price offered a premium over exchange parities. 

The Canadian gold-mining industry is a fruitful source 
of revenue, both for the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments, but it carries a far lighter burden than the South 
African industry. The Dominion budget of 1934 set up 
a special tax upon gold-mining profits, on the argument 
that the Treasury was entitled to a share of the additional 
profits derived from the gold premium, which was itself 


a function of monetary policy. The impost, however, was 
bitterly opposed, and was withdrawn before it had been 
in operation for a full fiscal year. To-day, the Mining 
industry pays only the ordinary Federal and Provinciaj 
corporation taxes. Moreover, by a concession granted in 
1936, not even the 13 per cent. Federal tax is applied to 
the first three years’ profits recorded by meialliferoys 
mines comjng into production between May, 1936, and 
January, 1940. This concession was definitely designed to 
stimulate new mining enterprise, and it seems to haye 
succeeded handsomely in its purpose. 

The question of mining costs must finally be considered, 
During the first half of 1937, the considerable increase jn 
wages and the cost of stores threatened to reduce mining 
profits, but this problem has receded with the subsequent 
reduction of prices. Details of share prices, dividends and 
production in 1936 are given in our final table : — 
| Share Prices _ 

; | 
Pro- 


lon | 1937-38 Berne) Peid [Comes 
nn eS Current| ?“* *° | PSF 89. | yield 
1936 | 
High Low | 
| | | 
| Fine 
| ozs. s $ $ § $s Y 
Bralorne ............ 63,829 9 614 885 | 0:60 0-60 68 
SION saceconieunbanh | 208,528) 5714 3678 5554 4°26 4:00 | 7:2 
Hollinger ......00. 420,331, 15\2 1044 135% 1-18 1-05 7:7 
Lake Shore 451,847 555, 45 53 4°19 6-00 11:2 
Mclntyre-Porcu- 
pine 230,822, 4254 31 421g 4°29 400 95 
Teck-Hughes - 135,262 6°05 4°30 5-30 0-46 0-45 85 
Wright-Hargreaves 216,210 8:10 4°45 754 0:72 0-60 7:7 


Current quotations are appreciably below the high prices 
recorded early last year. The Canadian gold share boom 
of 1937, indeed, carried share values to levels which 
exceeded even the optimistic valuation of developing Rand 
mines in the London market. The inevitable sequel was 
heavy loss to shareholders, both in reputable enterprises 
and wildcat flotations. Competent Canadian observers, 
however, have lately been buying seasoned gold stocks 
with the same discriminating optimism as recent pur- 
chasers of established Kaffir shares on this side of the 
water. There is, indeed, a certain justification for such 
buying, on considerations of yield. But to a British in- 
vestor who desires to adventure his resources in develop- 
ing Canadian mines, remoteness from the market and from 
sources of technical information is a grave disadvantage. 
The possibility of establishing a regular market in London, 
at all events for shares of the newer Canadian propositions, 
seems remote. 


Finance and Banking 


The Exchange Account and Gold.—The course of 
events in the gold market during the past week has provided 
an instructive commentary on the policy of the authorities 
operating for the Exchange Equalisation Account, so far 
as the sterling price of the metal is concerned. The open 
market in gold has been comparatively small, but the 
preponderance of buyers or sellers has fluctuated abruptly. 
Last Monday, for example, was a day on which 
sellers predominated at the fixing, mainly as a result of 
dishoarding, following the striking vote of confidence 
obtained by the new French Government. Consequently, 
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the Exchange Account had to absorb virtually the whole 
of the gold on offer. On subsequent days the tide had 
turned, and the Exchange Account was called upon to 
satisfy part or the whole of demand in the market. The 
significant aspect of this two-sided operation of the 
Exchange Account in the gold market is that it appears to 
be effected in the interests of stability in the sterling price 
of gold and not in the more immediate pecuniary interests 
of the Account itself. On Monday the Account was buying 
gold at a price which included a premium of 6}d. over the 
dollar parity. On Tuesday it was selling on the basis of 4 
premium of 5d. Admittedly, the dollar shipping parity 
no longer has the fundamental importance which it once 
held in the daily gold fixing. There are other parities— 
with Continental currencies—which for the time being 
provide a more effective anchor for the sterling price of 
gold. None the less, the dollar rate has this week beet 
sufficiently stable to provide a standard by which to judge 
the trend of official policy in determining the daily price 
of gold in London. And it would seem that, in the interest 
of maintaining a reasonably stable price, those in charge 
of the Exchange Account are prepared to forgo jobbing 
profits which could readily be earned by a more commer 
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LIABILITIES £ s 4 ASSETS s s 4 
Share Capital Authorised : | Coin, Bank Netes and Balances with the Bank of England ... 63,968,246 18 4 
2,869,079 Shares of £12 each... ove coe w- 34,428,948 60 0 Balances with, and Cheques in course of Collection on other 
2,000,000 Shares of £2 10s each ane a -- 5,000,000 0 0 Banks in Great Britain and treland a -» 18,700,855 4 9 
5,771,052 Shares of £1 each ... one +“ .. 5,771,052 0 0 Money at Cull ana Shert Netice .. a oan ian oo» «6:25, 449,441 17 8 
345.200.0000 0 investments at or under Market Value: 
Share Capital issued : ele | War Lean and ether British Geverament 
2.869, se Shares ef 12 m, 8 —" 8 . Securities (of which £379,822 10s is £ s a 
$2 10s paid ones are.est 10 8 lodged for Public and other Accounts)114,995,982 14 5) 
1,921,677 Shares of £2 ids each, ne British Corperation and County Stocks .. 603,059 1 3 | 
Dominion and Colonial Government 117,388,191 2 1 
, iully paid 5 £0 cash, tui 4,004,192 16 6 Stocks and Bonds... ... 51,179 5 S| 
a ares of £1 each, tu ity 3,175,921 0 0 Sundry Investments aes 
paid... 45,152,811 0 9 | Bills Discounted co eee A OT | 83,158,554 § 1 
Reserve Fund — «» 12,404,799 0 0 | British Treasury Bilis. eee on ... 52,532,678 @ 0 
Dividend payable on tst February, 1938 ose 909,168 13 2 i 298,863,289 5 11 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account, as below.. ia 591,044 1 2 Advances te Custemers and other Accounts (fess —— for 
99,057,822 14 4 Doubtful Debts and Contingencies) os «-- 207,947,787 0 8 
£ d — | Midland Bank Executer & Trustee Company Limited : 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts 490,351,498 17 9 | Loans on behalf of clients ... 250,431 7 9 
(Including £249,998 158 Od on | | Liabilities of Custemers for Acceptances, Confirmed Credits 
Public and other Accounts ~496,296,377 12 9 | and Engagements ... g 20,729,945 12 1 
secured as per contra) Bank Premises at Head Office and Branches at cost, less 
Balances due to Affiliated Companies 5,444,880 15 0) amount written off . 8,837,516 6 @ 
Acceptances and Confirmed Credits | Other Properties and work in progress ‘for extension of the 
on account of Custemers... se «es» =©12,079,911 1 6 | business at cost, less amount written off ... a maa 843,532 18 2 
Engagements on account of Customers — -» 8,650,034 10 7 | Yorkshire Penny Bank Limited : £ 3 
The Bank has contracts running for the sale 93.750 Shares of £5 each, £3 paid ... 281,250 6 a 
ol foreizn Currencies to the value of 187,500 Shares of £1 each, fully paid... 187,500 0 0 937,500 0 0 
£8,393,941 8s) 3d which are covered by Proportien of Reserve relative thereto 463,750 0 of 
purchases fo a corresponding amount, Shares in Affiliated Companies : 
The total sum paid to Directors as remuneration Belfast Banking Company Limited : 
for their services is as follows: 200,000 Shares of £12 10s each, £4 paid 800,000 0 $} 1,755,708 19 @ 
Fees and Income Tax thereon £ 3 4d Reserve and Undivided Profits ee 955,706 19 6 —_— 
at 43 6d in the &, = by The Clydesdale Bank Limited : 
the Bank... 44,720 2 9 100,000 Shares of £50 each, £10 paid ) 1,300,000 0 o\ 
Fees and Income Tax tiereon 30,000 Shares of £10 each, fully ous - 3,141,172 15 3 
paid by Afiiliated Companies Reserve and Undivided Profits ; 1,841,172 15 3) 
to such Directors of those North of Scotiand Bank Limited : 
Companies as were also 163,000 Shares ef £20 each, $7 paid... 1,141,000 0 . 2,540,326 7 8 
Directors of the Bank . 4,963 19 8 Reserve and Undivided Profits ; 1,399,328 7 8 te 
Total 49, 689 2 5 Midiand Bank Executer & Trustee Go. Ltd. : 
0 ees 200,000 Shares of £5 each, $158 paid 250,000 0 0) 438.937 6 1 
Reserve and Undivided Profits “a 186,937 6 1§ : 
! 
| 


546,084,145 19 2 545,034,145 19 2 
19 1 

















Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ented 3lst Sevendben, 1937 Cr. 
£ s d@ £ s d 
To Interim Dividend, paid 15th July 1937, at the rate By Balance from last Account ... ove eee eee 547,084 4 6 
of 16 por cont por annum, less Income Tax 654,880 14 4 , Net Profits for the year ended 31st nea 1937, in- 
» Dividend payable ist February 1938, at the rate of , 
cluding the sum of £370,170 Os dividends from 
SO per cont per annum, less income Vax coe 000,168 13 2 | Affiliated Companies, full provision having been made 
» Reduction of Bank Premises Account . se eee 400,000 0 0 | no Gehan oe ’ pl pt 8 wyhoy S athe! Dabdts 2,508,009 @ 2 
w Reserve for Future Contingencies “ owe «. 300,000 0 0 OF ROSE, SRPOROT, . ” 4 
» Balance carried torward to mext Account ... -.._ 591,044 1 3 | ay ; 
3.055, 093 8 8 3,055,093 8 8 
mee ee Ce me 
Re eee W. G. BRADSHAW, | ole ; eee 
R. McKENNA, Chairman S. CHRISTOPHERSON. , Deputu Chairmen G. K. M. MASON, Director F. HY rom, Managing Director 
REPORT OF THE AUDILORS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE MIDLAND BANK LIMITED SCS 
In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 1 of Section 134 of the Companies Act, 1929, we report a3 follows: 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the Books at Head Ojfice and with the certifed Returns from the Branches. We have 


satistied ourselves as to the correctness of the Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England, Balances with, and Cheques in course of Collection on 
Other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland, Money at Cail and Short Notice and Bilis Discounted. We have veritied the Securities representing the Ln vest- 
Menta of the Bank and the British Treasury Bills and having obtained all the information and explanations we have required, we are of opinion that such 
Balance Sheet is properly drawa up so aa to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs according to the best of our information and 
the explanations given to ua and as shown by the books of the Company. 

LONDON, 12th January, 1938 WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNRY, Chariered Accountanis, Auditors 
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cial utilisation of the quasi-monopolistic powers which 
the Account wields in the bullion market. The fact that 
the gold operations of the Exchange Account in the open 
market represent only a small proportion of its total 
transactions in the metal in no way invalidates this 
conclusion. 


* * * 


Competition for Treasury Bills.—The discount 
market has again become aware in recent weeks of excep- 
tionally keen outside competition for Treasury bills. At 
Friday’s tender last week, allotments at the price at which 
the market syndicate applied were only 22 per cent. In the 
preceding week, the syndicate was altogether outbid for 
the Tuesday bills, on which its applications were largely 
concentrated. In all, the market is estimated to have 
obtained less than 10 per cent. of the amount for which it 
applied. These small allotments are a serious matter when 
the profit on turning over bills is already reduced to 
microscopic proportions and when the banks, anxious to 
buy bills, find to their annoyance that the discount 
market is unable to satisfy their requirements. There are 
two types of outside competition for bills. The first comes 
from the London branches of foreign and colonial banks 
and from financial houses outside the discount market, 
all of which tend to be drawn into the competition for 
Treasury bills whenever there is abnormal abundance 
of short term credit. Against this competition the market 
can be depended on to defend itself adequately, even if its 
defence means cutting the rate to a fraction of ld. per 
cent. over the basic minimum of 10s. per cent. Much 
more ruthless, however, is the second type of outside 
competition for bills—that which emanates from central 
banks and issuing authorities within the sterling area. 
Such institutions—the South African Reserve Bank and 
the National Bank of Egypt, for example—hold substan- 
tial amounts of Treasury Bills as part of their currency 
reserve. These holdings have to be renewed as they mature, 
quite independently of the prevailing rate of discount. 
It is this type of competition which has been particularly 
marked in recent weeks; and last Friday it drove the 
average rate at which the Treasury bills were issued 
below the 10s. per cent. level. Against this competition 
the market is powerless, and its incidence is therefore a 
matter of primary importance. 


PERCENTAGE OF TREASURY BILL ALLOTMENTS 
SECURED BY THE MARKET 


SAN-FEB-MCH APL’ MAY JUNE/JULY AUG: SEPT jOCT- NOV-DEC: } 





In order to throw light on this question, we have drawn 
up the‘accompanying chart, which clearly illustrates the 
regulaf quarterly incidence of heavy maturities and 
renewals of “ semi-official ” holdings of Treasury Bills, and 
their effect on the allotment of bills secured by the 
discount market. The data for 1937 and for 1938, so 
far, show that this particular type of competition tends to 
be peiontody severe during the first four or five weeks of 
each quarter. The ratio of allotment of bills to the market 
syndicate also depends, of course, on other influences— 
especially on the amount of Bills on offer. The lower 
-average ratio of allotment in the first quarter of each year, 
when revenue normally exceeds expenditure and when 
floating debt is being repaid, is due to the latter factor. 


Comparatively low allotments of bills to the market yj 
therefore, probably be the rule for some weeks to come 
But experience in each of the last four quarters Suggests 
that the market should, within a week or so, be freed trom 
the impact of particularly heavy maturities of bills i 
special outside quarters. 


* * * 


_ French Exchange Policy.—This week, the spot rate 
for sterling in Paris rose to Frs. 154 on Tuesday, rallieg 
to Frs. 151, and on Thursday afternoon rose to a new high 
record of Frs. 155. Forward francs wavered between 
limits of Frs. 2g and Frs. 34 discount for one month, and 
Frs. 73 and Frs. 6§ for three months, but the widest rates 
were touched on Luesday and not on Thursday. The 
Banque de France has been limiting its own deliveries of 
foreign exchange to purchases for genuine commercial 
transactions, and to some extent that has set the tone for 
the whole market. One consequence is that French im. 
porters are buying ahead, and this makes the dividing 
line between commerce and _ speculation somewhat 
tenuous. The market is convinced that the French author. 
ties have no definite policy, but are simply waiting on 
events. This week they have been trying to replenish their 
resources by buying sterling spot and selling it forward, 
which is a method of borrowing sterling for the duration 
of their forward contracts. ‘This probably explains the pro- 
nounced weakness of the spot rate and the relatively greater 
strength of the forward rates. The advantage of this pro- 
cedure is not altogether obvious. The French authorities 
have had some reason to regret the transfer of Frs. 3,000 
millions of gold made to the Banque de France last 
November, for it is now impossible to recover this gold 
for the exchange fund without a further serious shock to 
confidence. Indeed, the authorities may well decide to 
approach London shortly for a new sterling exchange 
credit, as the only remaining way of replenishing their 
resources. Meanwhile, the third transfer of Fl. 50 millions 
out of the Dutch loan of FI. 150 millions to France 
arranged last autumn is only now being placed. It is not 
known, apparently, whether the whole of the Fl. 150 
millions has already been paid over to the French authori- 
ties or whether France still has further exchange resources 
to come shortly from this source. Whatever the answer, it 
is clear that the French authorities have the uncongenial 
task of making bricks with an inadequate supply of straw. 


* * 7 


An American Banker on Taxation.— Mr Aldrich, 
in his report to the shareholders of the Chase National 
Bank, made caustic remarks on taxation as applied to 
capital. After insisting on the importance of capital and 
Savings to economic progress, he enumerated and con- 
demned many of the new taxes imposed by the Roosevelt 
Administration. High income tax, inheritance taxes, the 
capital gains tax, the undistributed profits tax—all provided 
him with an easy target. He summed up his condemnation 
of the Rooseveltian financial policy by saying that it had 
sought to substitute bank credit for real capital. Used 
with moderation, bank credit was a valuable auxiliary 1 
savings, but the substitution of bank credit for investors 
funds in long-term employment reduced the liquidity of 
the banking system, and if pushed too far might impalt 
the safety of the banks. Mr Aldrich also touched upon 
recent legislation regarding new capital issues, which he 
described as fundamentally right, but much too drastic i0 
its terms. The capital goods industries were seriously 
lagging behind other industries, and a prompt and adequate 
modification of Government policy affecting the capitil 
market would make a major contribution to busines 
revival. 


* * * 


World Gold Production.—The Union Corpott 
tion estimate world gold production for 1937 to have 
been 35,400,000 ounces—an increase of nearly 7} pet 
cent. on the revised 1936 figure of 32,960,000 ouncts. 
The difference between this estimate and the total 
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39,500,000 ounces which appeared in these columns 
recently is largely accounted for by the U.S.S.R. figures. 
The Union Corporation have decided to revise their 
1936 estimates of Soviet gold production from 7,350,000 
to 5,400,000 ounces and to substitute a 10 per cent. 
jncrease in 1937 for the official indications of a 25 per 
cent. increase. This action by a leading authority on the 
world’s gold production suggests that the estimation of 
Soviet output must under existing conditions remain 
almost wholly a matter of guesswork. The recent liquida- 
tion of “ Trotzkyist wreckers ” in the Soviet gold industry 
may, indeed, be as good a reason as any other for assuming 
that production has fallen well below earlier estimates. 


* * 


Sun Life Assurance 


Accounts.—As_ usual, this 
Society is the first of the life offices to publish its accounts. 
The 1937 figures show further all-round expansion. Total 
sums assured amounted to £22,010,000, compared with 
£20,720,000 in 1936—the previous record year. Considera- 
tion moneys for immediate annuities were also larger, 
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at £145,000 against £125,000. The net rate of interest 
on the combined assurance and annuity funds fell by 
2s. 6d. per cent. to £4 0s. 7d. per cent. Total assurance assets 
now amount to almost £43,000,000, and there were ap- 
parently considerable changes among the various invest- 
ment classes during the year. Further expansion was shown 
in mortgages on property—due, no doubt, to a considerable 
extent to advances for house purchase in conjunction with 
assurance policies, from £3,959,000 to £4,725,000, and 
in loans on public rates from £3,326,000 to £4,057,000. 
Policy loans, however, fell from £2,726,000 to £2,643,000. 
An increase of £392,000 occurred in British Government 
Securities, which stand at £10,431,000. British Municipal 


securities, on the other hand, declined by £158,000 to 
£1,079,000. Last year the chairman drew attention to the 
policy of the board in reducing the amount invested 


abroad. This 


policy is reflected 
£5,565,000 to £5,070,000 in Indian, Colonial and Foreign 
Government securities. Debentures show an increase of 
£556,000 to £10,175,000. The amount held in preference 
and ordinary stocks, however, is practically unchanged, 
and forms only about 3 per cent. of the total assets. 


in a decline from 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


The Bank Return 


Contrary to market experience at 
this time last year, the note cCir- 
culation has this week undergone a 
further small decrease. It is clear that 
the latest flight from the franc has not 
given rise to any new French hoarding 
of British currency. 


Jan. 27, Jan. 12, Jan.19, Jan. 26, 
1937 1938 1938 1958 


£Lmill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill, 


Issue Dept. 

Gold ...... 313:7 326-4 326-4 326°4 
Notes in circu- 

lation sane 452:3 482-1 475-7 473-2 
Banking Dept. 

Reserve ......... 61-8 64:9 51-3 53-8 
Public Deps. 12-1 13-2 11-0 13-6 
Bankers’ Deps. 98:4 123-4 1244 113°1 
Other Deps. ... 38-4 36-8 36-9 37-3 
Govt. Secs. .... 78:6 90:2 104°4 98.9 
Discounts and 

Advances...... 8.0 15-8 13-0 10:4 
Other Secs...... 18:7 20°5 21:8 19-0 
Proportion ...... 41°4% 37-4% 29-7% 32-97% 


In the banking department the Reserve 
is stronger as the result of the continued 
contraction in the note circulation. 
Government securities are reduced by 
£5.5 millions, possibly because the 
Bank, like other holders, is having to 
bear the brunt of the seasonal repay- 
ment of Treasury bills out of revenue. 
Discounts and advances and other 
securities are also lower than a week ago, 
and there was a slight increase in pub- 
lic deposits. The result of all these 
movements was a drop of £11.3 millions 
in bankers’ deposits. 


* 


The Money Market 


In the past few days, in spite of 
the week’s reduction in bankers’ de- 
Posits, money has remained easy; and 
bankers’ deposits themselves are still 
at a high level. On January 21st the 
market's allotment of Treasury bills was 
Only 22 per cent., and so the market had 
only a limited quantity of bills avail- 
able for sale this week. The clearing 
banks were keen buyers, but were 


unable to secure as many bills as they 
fequired, 


Jan. 28, Jan.20, Jan. 27, 
1937 1938 1938 


/@ /o 
NN iit casita 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... lg lg lg 
Short Loan Rates: 
Clearing Banks ...... 1p-1* lg-1* lp-1* 
Vee lg 1p 53 lp -5g 
Discount Rates : 
Treasury bills ......... ly lp lg 
Three months’ bank 
SE peccah acieusds 1759-%g =: 59 1752-91 


* Viz. lo per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 454 per 
cent. from loans against | percent. ‘Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other 
collateral. 


Since the end of the year the volume of 
Treasury bills issued by tender has been 
reduced from £622 to £587 millions. 
This is less than the contraction in the 
floating debt, for the floating assets of 
the departments have also been reduced 
from £361 to £329 millions. This last 
contraction of £32 millions is very 
likely due to the Exchange Equalisation 
Account’s recent gold acquisitions. If 
so, the normal seasonal reduction in 
tender issues of Treasury bills is being 
neutralised to some extent by fresh 
borrowing to cover the Exchange Ac- 
count’s gold purchases. 


The Bullion Market 


In the bullion market, the usual 
Continental demand for gold has con- 
tinued, but it has been met partly out of 
the liquidation of forward contracts 
which have matured and also out of 
some sales from private hoards. Apart 
from this, official sales provide the sole 
source of supply. The belga has now 
weakened to the point where the Bel- 
gian authorities could sell at a profit 
any gold held by them in London, but 
there is no trace yet of their having 
done so. The rate has not depreciated 
enough to make it profitable to ship 
gold from Brussels for sale in London. 


Silver, 
Gold price per oz. 
standard 
Date | 
Price | Prem. | Amt. Twe 
per fine | j,. | dealt | Cash | Mths 
ee hee in 
* | 
1938 ae & d. £’000! d. | d. 
 s 1150 8 6lopm 256 20 | 1913ig 
» 22... {139 71s 6lo_pm 253 20 | 19l3dig 
» 24... |139 Tle 6lopm 419 20 1913ig 
9 25 w- 1139 7 15 pm 334 | 20 1913), 
» 26... (139 7125 pm; 177 201g | 19l5ig 
» 27... (139 6 ,6!2pm, 552 2014 | 20 


* Above or below American shipping price. 
The New York price of silver remained at 45 cents 
per ounce +999 fine during the week. 


‘The London silver market remains firm. 
Supplies are very limited, and the con- 
tinuance of bear covering on a moderate 
scale favours a further rise in prices as 
a short-term view. Looking further 
ahead, prospects are less certain as cur- 
rent prices are already above the 
American shipping parity. The opening 
of dealings in Bombay for February 
and March settlement has witnessed a 
jump in the price for the later date to 
9 annas premium, whereas so long as 
February was the later of the two settle- 
ment dates, the premium was only one 
anna. It looks as if some dealers are 
anticipating a reduction in the import 
duty. 
* 


Foreign Exchanges 


The latest fluctuations of the franc, and 
their bearing on “control” policy, are 
discussed in a Note above. Apart from 
them, the market has been very quiet. 
Dollars came on offer in the middle of 
the week at $5.00$, this being due to 
the fresh weakness in Wall Street. Dutch 
interests are reported to have been sell- 
ing American securities and buying 
guilders, but as the Netherlands Bank 
has been selling guilders to meet all de- 
mands, sterling remains unchanged in 
Amsterdam at F1.8.97. Belgas have 
come on offer, owing to the weakness of 
the franc, and the spot rate has moved 
up from bel. 29.54 to 29.63. The dis- 
count on forward belgas shows little 
change at 5 cents discount for three 
months’ delivery. Swiss francs are un- 
changed at Frs. 21.633. 
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Investment 


Gilt-edged Possibilities.—This week’s events sug- 
gest that in the equity share markets the public, playing 
the deaf adder’s part, refuse to hear even the bank 
chairmen, charm they never so wisely: Prices have re- 
ceded fractionally, and there has been a tendency to close 
professional commitments. Nor has New York’s mid-week 
defeatism been helpful. Interest on this side has shifted 
still more to the gilt-edged market. Here, a firm trend, 
since the beginning of this year, has been associated with 
intimations that the authorities, having studied the year- 
end reports of the joint-stock banks, have decided that, if 
a further rise in advances is not to involve further sales 
of bank investments, the cash basis must be widened. In- 
evitably, these signs of the times have resuscitated market 
questionings about the second tranche of Defence borrow- 
ing. The consensus of opinion, however, is against the 
imminence of a major Treasury operation. It is only quite 
recently that the decks of the Government Departments 
were cleared of the residuum of last year’s offer. New 
money will certainly not be required by the Government to 
meet defence commitments falling due for some months 
ahead, and the omens suggest that the market is hardly 
likely to turn against the Treasury in the meantime. 


* * * 


A consideration of only slightly less importance is that 
other borrowers have equitable claims to consideration 
before the beginning of a close season for new issues, which 
a Government loan would be only too likely to impose. 
Their numbers include more than one overseas Govern- 
ment and, more particularly, a fairly lengthy list of home 
municipalities which have stocks (issued for the most part 
in 1920 and carrying 6 per cent. interest) which become 
callable in June and November next, usually on notice 
given three months earlier: — 


Stock Earliest date 
Corporation Rate Issued Outstanding repayable 
% ; 1938 

Stoke-on-Trent .......... 44 1923 400,000 April 5 
Ps cab snccessscvcnse 6 1920 876,556 June 30 
OS SE ree 6 1920 750,000 June 30 
Middlesbrough ......... 6 1920 1,246,750 June 30 
DR isccnknpenssosees 6 1920 1,000,000 June 30 
TD ccicteinieabesenion 6 1920 494,076 Nov. 30 
Bournemouth ............ 6 1920 650,000 Nov. 30 
a ccibnsspssinsenen — ae 1920 300,000 Nov. 30 
Northampton ............ 6 1920 400,000 Nov. 30 
i unos 6 1920 635,609 Nov. 30 
Stoke-on-Trent .......... 6 1920 900,000 Nov. 30 
Wolverhampton ......... 6 1920 499,300 Nov. 30 


In these conditions, significance attaches to the price at 
which Bristol will be “ advised ” to issue her forthcoming 
£2,000,000 loan. If an endeavour to lever up the prevail- 
ing market basis by, say, half a point, is made and proves 
successful, the authorities will have scored a definite point 
in their policy of resuming “control” over the destinies 
of the gilt-edged issue market. And they will have scored 
it at a time when that resumption is particularly opportune. 


* * * 


The Bondholder’s Guardian.—The sixty-fourth 
annual report of the Council of Foreign Bondholders 
deals with a year of world-wide economic improvement 
which, unfortunately, was not adequately reflected in 
the bank-books of bondholders. Greece defaulted last 
April, and has persistently repeated an unacceptable offer 
of permanent settlement, which takes no account of the 
rapid improvement in Greek economic affairs. To Brazil, 
however, goes the doubtful] distinction of being the 
most important defaulter of 1937. The report shows 
that her decision interrupted negotiations for the future of 
the debt service after March this year, which were being 
conducted in accordance with the Aranha . But 


oor are successes as well as failure in the record of 1937. 
oland, Danzig and Nicaragua made acceptable perma- 
nent settlements, and other arrangements or offers have 


continued to be carried out by a lengthy list of countries 
including Chile, Germany, China and Jugoslavia, The 
bondholder has good reason to thank the Council, which 
is now seeking to enlarge its scope for effective action 
through close collaboration with other organisations, To 
that end, meetings were held last year in London, Paris 
and New York. But in one direction, alas! it can re 

no progress. Page 93 of the report records: “ There 
have been no developments during the year 1937 of 
special interest to bondholders of the State of Mississippi,” 


* * * 


Wall Street and Hot Money.—A five-point {yj 
in the Dow Jones index on Wednesday illustrates the 
cumulative effect of the uneasiness which now pervades 
Wall Street. In part, the fall appears due to the activities 
of the Dow theoreticians, but it has a basis in such current 
realities as the Administration’s campaign against 
“monopolies” (discussed on page 216), the threat to 
re-open the Chrysler inquiry, and the President’s declara- 
tion against wage cuts. The question of a renewal of 
European interest in Wall Street is purely academic at 
the moment. The publication of the U.S. Treasury retum 
of capital movements during the third quarter of 1937, 
however, reveals, surprisingly, that there was a net influx 
of funds from abroad into U.S. domestic securities, 
amounting in total to $554 millions. Thus the liquidation 
evident during the second quarter of 1937 was sharply 
reversed. The figures for European countries (which 
bring up to date previous returns published in The 
Economist of October 23, 1937, page 173) show an influx 
of $20 millions from the United Kingdom, and of $60} 
millions from European countries as a whole. Switzerland 
is responsible for the larger part of the increase, the 
Netherlands occupying third place. Evidently, holders 
of American securities are willing to run heavy paper 
losses for a time, and even to “ average.” 


* * * 


Company Registrations in 1937. — The annul 
record of new company registrations effected in 1937, 
published with customary detail by Messrs Jordan 
and Sons, Ltd., shows a 7 per cent. drop to 12,722 new 
registrations, including 35 companies with capitals of 
£500,000 or more. This fall is neither surprising nor of 
special significance. And though a fall of 27 per cent, 
from £158,221,238 to £113,590,283, in the nominl 
capital involved appears more important, the growin 
practice of registering small initial capitals which ar 
increased after registration makes the comparison ut 
dependable. Last year provided such examples as Odeon 
Theatres, Ltd., and Doncaster Amalgamated Collieries, 
whose combined original capital of £10,100 has sine 
been increased to £13,750,000. The fall in the number d 
registrations is entirely due to private companies. The 
number of public companies with share capitals wi 
actually 10 greater at 321, although a decline in compamits 
limited by guarantee is responsible for the small fall 
total public registrations. Totals for 1937 and the thre 
preceding years are given below :— 


— 

















Public Companies Private Companies Totals 
| } e 
Years |Number Number Number | 7 
Regis- Capital | Regis- Capital Regis- | Capital 
tered | tered | tered | 
c | 7 | ¢ 
1934 ... 446 9,761,622 12,029 | 73,778,784 | 12,475 143,540/40 
1935 ... 430 4,870,733 | 12,673 | 81,763,377 | 13,103 | 136,634) 
1936 ... | 418 | 49,359,643 | 13,324 | 108,861,595 | 13,742 | 158,221 
BGT ace 416* | 37,619,099 | 12,306 | 75,971,184 | 12,722 | 113,590,283 
1 | 


wl 





* Includes 95 outs limited by guarantee and associations not for prott 
without share capital. 


Messrs Jordan’s computations for individual grou 
show that land and finance companies were agi 
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rominent. Private land and building companies take 
first place with 1,153 registrations, but they rank second 
in respect of capital to private finance and investment 
companies, which provided no less than one-eighth of all 
registered capitals, both of public and private companies. 
Among public company registrations, land companies 
constitute nearly one-third in number, but occupy no 
special position in point of capital; the largest group, 
in fact, is mines and quarries. The year recorded 
comparatively few “freaks.” But an inversion of a 
familiar rule is to be found in the Articles of Transfer 
Trust, Ltd., whose directors must not be residents of, 
and whose board meetings must not be held in, the United 
Kingdom. It is also recorded that the International 
Council for Non-Intervention in Spain still lives in the 
files at Bush House, registered as a company limited by 
guarantee. 





Company Notes 


U.S. Steel Earnings.—The December quarterly 
earnings statement of the United States Steel Corporation 
seems destined to be the precursor of a series of depressing 
American Company announcements. Net earnings for the 
quarter were only $4,577,983, compared with $20,650,780 
for the corresponding quarter of 1936, and $30,618,000 
for the September quarter of 1937 This rate of earnings 
is equivalent to no more than $1-27 per preferred share, 
compared with a quarterly dividend payment of $1°75. 
During the quarter, steel operations feil to an average of 
41-3 per cent. of capacity, against 71-4 per cent. for the 
whole year and in December the rate was only 32:3 per 
cent. Clearly, during the latter part of the quarter, the 
Corporation was operating at a negligible profit or even a 
loss. The market had already discounted this result, and 
had been inclined to buy steel shares on hopes of recovery 
in the constructional industries and of large-scale naval 
building. But this week’s reaction has taken Steel common 
to $554, compared with last year’s “high” of $126}, 
and until America’s politico-economic background is 
clarified, there can hardly be much recovery. 

* * * 


Amalgamated Cotton Results.—Last year’s com- 
prehensive capital reduction has proved well timed. It has 
coincided with a speciacular improvement in earnings 
which has put the ordinary capital—now a mere vestige 
of its former bulk—back into the dividend list. The total 
income received by the ‘Trust during the year to August 28, 
1937, was £219,181, compared with £48,833 tor the 
previous ten months’ accounting period. The aggregate 
trading profits of the company and subsidiaries, together 
with other income, amounted to £279,783, of which 
£43,458 was set aside for depreciation and £42,132 for 
taxation, leaving net profits available for the Trust of 
£194,193. After payment of £27,486 for debenture interest 
and £47,126 for preference and preferred ordinary divi- 
dends, some £119,581 is available for ordinary dividends 
and reserve appropriations. Only £16,732 of this amount, 
however, is absorbed by the dividend of 1d. per share, tax 
free (equivalent to 11.11 per cent. gross) on the ordinary 
capital. Of the balance, £70,000 is put to general reserve, 
£30,000 to stock reserve, and £2,849 is carried forward. 
Balance-sheet comparisons cannot be made with 1936, 
owing to the reorganisation, but the picture presented 
shows a healthy net assets position, both for the Trust and 
for the subsidiaries. Like the Lancashire Cotton Corpora- 
tion figures, which appeared earlier this month, the Amal- 
gamated Cotton profits should be read in conjunction with 
the Leading Article on “ Lancashire’s Problem,” which 
appears on page 230 of this issue. The shares stand around 
ls. 74d. to yield £7 8s. per cent. 


* * * 


Woolworth Meeting.—Mr. W. L. Stephenson’s 
address to the shareholders of F. W. Woolworth last week 
Was of the cheerful tenor proper to the review of a record 
Year. Shareholders, however, must base estimates for 


the current year on inference, rather than on any definite 
statement from the chair. The company’s success last year 
was due to an increased volume of turnover, and this more 
than offset the difficulties of rising costs and interrupted 
supplies. Increased turnover, it appears, resulted primarily 
from the general improvement in trade conditions, although 
a moderate proportion of it was due to expansion of selling 
Space and new stores. After last year’s building programme 
there are now some 711 stores in operation. Some £250,000 
was set aside last year for the first N.D.C. assessment, 
which, in a full year, will exceed £300,000. Shareholders 
will probably conciude that, so long as the nation’s pur- 
chasing power is maintained, the Woolworth organisation 
should make satisfactory profits. The year 1938 has opened 
without any extravagant dividend expectations, but the 
position, so far as costs are concerned, should be less diffi- 
cult than last year. 


* * * 


A Gaumont - British Inquiry.—The completion 
and lodgment of application forms at the Board of Trade 
concludes the first stage in the endeavour of certain 
shareholders to secure an official inquiry into the affairs 
of Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, under section 
135 of the Companies Act. The shareholders’ committee 
obtained support to a total of 3,233 applications repre- 
senting 1,160,934 shares, equivalent to 11.326 per cent. 
of the total number issued. The legal minimum of 10 per 
cent. was thus exceeded. As we explained in The Economist 
of January Ist (page 31), the Board’s powers are permis- 
sive and not mandatory. The next stage presumably is 
for the Board to invite the directors of the Corporation 
to make a reasoned case that the application be not heard. 
If that case failed to satisfy the Board of Trade, the latter 
might decide to appoint an inspector to investigate the 
Corporation’s affairs, armed with powers of discovery 
and examination upon oath, 


* * * 


Investment Trust Results. — Industrial profits 
published in 1937 in many cases reached record levels, 
and it is not surprising that investment trust profits, 
assisted by the “time lag,” still show a rising trend. 
The recent publication of a considerable number of trust 
reports for 1937 discloses a combination of fully-main- 
tained improvement in revenue, and a deterioration in 
the valuation of investments. In the following table we 
analyse the earnings, dividends and investment records 
of six representative trusts whose accounts have lately 
appeared : 


| 








Ordinary Stk. Portfolio 
earned distrib. Appn. Ord. Stk. 
Trust (years to | Total Div. __ or iB 
Dec. 31) | Rev. | Depn | 
pom | Ord. Gt. * Pric | Yield 
os Shs Br. | /_— .o 
{ | i 
| | ee | ] 
| £ £ 1 % % % % | % 
Debenture Corp. | | 
1935.. - | 232,487; 88,028,11-4 | 10 | 16 | 47| — |) 
1936.. 239,364 92,927 12-0 10 | 17 | 48 +? | }227lo! 4:4 
1937.. . |249,136 95,14612-7 | 10! 19 48 +? f | 
Eng. & N.Y. Tr. 
Pe sceccctdccave | 66,043 7,163 3:0 3 | 43 | 38 13 |) | 
a 72,656 10,938, 4:7] 4/51 | 33/4? |$ 72lo] 6-9 
1937.............. | 78,143) 13,498 6-0] 5 | 50 | 38 |—21 | J | 
Gen. Consol. Inv. 
a 71,254, 23,366, 7:5 5 48 63§ 19/ ) | 
BO sak sas aterese 85,666 27,051 9 6 | 50 | 6784+? | 13112] 5:3 
a icagesss ns 106,859) 34,48311-°5 | 7/52) 69-5 |) 
G. Northern Inv.t | 
ee isckaunnsueh 146,365 25,148, 5:3 3 » 15 | ) | 
Pein cocsasixcents 1 161,389 33,394 7:2 5 ; 27 712712) 5-1 
Peas ikesreanees | 178,546 44,416 9-8 6l2 42a 84a +11 | J | 
Lon. Stkholders | 
Peick<usesctens | 25,106 468 0:2 46 28 15 |} | 
inckstesninns 34,134 5,226, 2:5 52 25 +? 15/- 4:7 
eiinteentnadan 43,287, 11,805 4-7 3 55 33 21 3 (£0) } 
Metropolitan Tr.t | 
eid sasdhuenees 162,837, 60,77412°5 | 11 31 51 3 | 
rrr 167,170 66,40613°8 | 12 | 34 | 49 4+ 9 243 | 49 
ee 177,304 71,35415-1 | 12 | 35 | 52 |— 7 | | 
Omnium Inv. | 
SA inncitiiees 89,763 8,456 1:7] 2) ... - 9| 
TOMI ascccscsunes 90,875 10,422 2-1 | 2lo 46a +? } 5912! 5-9 
Piicesccccavans 102,940 22,221 4:7! 3ilg ... - 9 | 


* Proportion by which valuation of investments exceeds (+-) or falls short of 
(—) book values. +t Years to November 30th. | Years to following January 1. 
§ Includes Dominions and Colonies. a From chairman’s speech. 


Despite the fall in security values which had been regis- 
tered by the end of December, two of the trusts still 
show investment valuations in excess of book values. 
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But the general inference remains that the relationship 
between market and book cost of investments has de- 
teriorated, even when compared with the end-1935 
position. Although this problem has little bearing. on 
revenue results, it is true, in general, that investment 
trusts must now adapt themselves to the facts of a market 
recession before the damage of the last one had been 
fully repaired. On a provisional estimate, it does not seem 
on the whole that investment trusts reaped a rich harvest 
from the recovery years. Capital profits did not, appar- 
ently, provide sufficiently large hidden reserves to offset 
the recent decline in market values. While inferences 
from the percentage distribution of investments must be 
made with caution, there are so far no signs of any pro- 
nounced or consistent changes in investment policy. 
Compared with the depression years, the proportion of 
equity holdings has been markedly increased, but no 
sweeping changes have been disclosed during the past 
two years. As further reports become available, more 
light may be thrown on the question whether the trusts 
are now as well equipped to face the possibility of a reces- 
sion as they were eight years ago. 


* * * 


Greyhound Racing Association Trust.—We com- 
mented last week upon the offer to G.R.A. Trust second 
preference shareholders to exchange their existing right 
to participate in 25 per cent. of residual profits (after 
payment of the fixed 8 per cent. dividend) for 5 new 
ordinary shares in respect of every three preference 
shares held. This week the Trust has issued its accounts 
for the year to December, 1937. Net profits, excluding 
surpluses on the sale of investments, have increased from 
£209,980 to £241,012, thanks mainly to an increase in 
dividends received from subsidiary companies from 
£172,825 to £212,381. The ordinary dividend is sharply 
increased from 30 per cent. to 40 per cent. and the 
participating preference shares receive an additional divi- 
dend of 3-3 per cent., compared with 2-49 per cent. for 
1936. After these payments, an earned balance of £56,345 
remains ; the directors, however, propose to transfer 
£66,666 to general reserve, thus reducing the balance 
carried forward from £45,949 to £35,853 (the latter 
figure includes a credit of £225 from sales of investments.) 
The results testify to continued popularity of the “ dogs,” 
and to increased popular purchasing power. 


* * * 


The Trust is issuing 2,666,667 ordinary shares of ls. 
each at 3s. per share, to existing ordinary shareholders, 


and to participating preference shareholders in respect of 


their exchange rights. At the existing price of 3s. 9d. for 
the ordinary shares, these rights are worth approximately 
2d. per share. Hitherto, the participating preference 
shareholders have been entitled to 25 per cent. of surplus 
profits after their fixed dividend, irrespective of the 
dividend paid upon the ordinary capital. In future, under 
the scheme, in order to maintain their share in the distribu- 
tion of total profits, they will need to apply pro rata for 
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all new ordinary shares issued for cash. This faq 
strengthens their claim to more generous treatment, par. 
ticularly in the matter of the capitalisation of reserves built 
up in the past. 


* * * 


Boot and Shoe Profits.—The season’s boot and 
shoe company results are mixed in character, but all 
reports bear witness to the sharp rise in costs which 
began in 1936. Offsetting factors, such as rising turnover 
and the ability to pass on price increases, however, have 
prevented, in most cases, a major setback in profits, 
It may be inferred, however, that retailers, or many. 
facturers owning retail shops, have experienced leg 
difficulty than manufacturers which largely supply retailers, 
We give below a comparative table, showing a selection of 
the latest reports :— 


——— 


Ord. Shares 


Total Earned | silatiea 
Profits | for divs. Pric | 
| Earned, Paid rice & 


Company 
(years to Dec. 31) 


| Denom. | Yield 





} | | 
e | £19 14 | « 6re 
1935 | 93,905 | 64,557t 8 6| 6 | 
LO0US 2.0 sccccvcccscces 1936 | 110,886 | 76,100 11-1} 7 | }22 6) 5.33 
1937 | 98,370 | 59,141¢| 8-0 6 |) (£)) 
1935 | 15,987 | 14,633 8-0 72! } 
L.J.Weber &Phillips< 1936 18,237 16,837 9:2 81 8 9 | 6-8 
(1937 | 12,185 | 10,785 | 5-8 6 |) (10s.) 
1935 | 44,866 | 32,054 17-6 10 |) 
Stead and Simpson< 1936 47,151 | 35,254 20-7 10 | > N.Q. | ra 
| 1937 | 49,146 | 36,958 | 22-5 10 |f 
1935 126,796 | 90,896 | 31-3¢ 2210) ) 
Wiliam Timpson...< 1936 152,162 | 116,334 | 43-4 25* N.Q, 
(1937 167,524 116,524 | 25:8 | 15 f 
1935 33,372 | 24,288 | 15:7) 15 |) 
J. Darnell and Son < 1936 | 35,647 | 26,011 | 17-1, 15 | $15 71)) 7-68 
oat _ (1937 34,530 | 22,521 | 15:0 | 15 |) \(8s.) 
t After £2,207 (1935) and £1,133 (1937) to reserve for investments. 


+ After £5,000 to repairs and renewals reserve. 
6623 per cent. N.Q.—Not quoted. 


* Also capital bonus of 


A year ago, Lotus shareholders were informed that shoes 
would cost more in 1937, and instances were quoted of 
rises in material prices of as much as 50 per cent. But 
it was then disclosed that adjustment was retarded by the 
unwillingness of retailers to alter conventional retail 
prices or to pay higher prices which they felt unable 
to pass on. Presumably, the 11 per cent. drop in trading 
profits for 1937 reflects a continuation of these factors. 
Higher tax provision has reduced earnings for the 
ordinary shareholders to the lowest level for the past 
three years. Though the accounts are not yet available, 
John White (Impregnable Boots) have increased the total 
dividend for 1937 from 10 per cent. to 12} per cent. 
‘This concern is an outstanding example among new enter- 
prises in the smaller centres of the boot and shoe industry, 
whose competition appears to have affected the position 
of some old-established manufacturers. The results of 
L. J. Weber and Phillips, the Tottenham manufacturers 
and leather merchants, are disappointing, for the latest 
profits are lower even than in 1932, and the dividend, 
although reduced by 24 per cent., is barely covered by 
earnings. Stead and Simpson, who own both factones 
and retail shops, have obtained a moderate but satis 
factory increase in profits, and are paying 10 per cent. 
for the fourth successive year. Distribution policy on the 
privately-held ordinary shares remains as conservative 
as ever, the surplus of £13,164 being added to the carry- 
forward, which now amounts to the substantial sum 0 
£109,775. William Timpson, Ltd., also manufacturers and 
retailers, report the highest profits since incorporation. 
Increased turnover more than counteracted rising costs; 
but higher tax provision absorbs the whole of the increas¢ 
in profits, and the amount earned for the ordinary 
practically unchanged at £96,788. The maintenance 0 
the J. Darnell and Son dividend at 15 per cent. is justified 
by the steady earnings record. Since the rise in costs § 
not yet completed, the yields on typical boot and shoe 
shares shown in the table are probably not excessive. 


+. . +. 
Rubber Share Outlook.—Among the bright hopes 


which collapsed in 1937 none is more striking than 
rubber’s reversal of fortune. Not only have rubber prices 
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fallen to half their peak reached in the March boom 
The unexpected decline in American consumption towards 
the end of the year has also necessitated a cut in output 
from 90 per cent. to only 70 per cent. of standard quotas 
in the current quarter, and following this week’s decision 
of the International Committee, to 60 per cent. in the 
second quarter of the year. Thus, both profit margins and 
output have been simultaneously curtailed. The attention 
of the industry is thus anxiously focussed on the prospect 
for the near future. United States absorption in 
December amounted to only 29,400 tons against 49,600 
tons a year before, and the current rate of world demand 
js almost certainly less than 1,000,000 tons per annum, 
je. well below the rate of release with a 70 per cent. 
quota. By its action this week in drastically cutting the 
quota to only 60 per cent., the Rubber Committee has 
shown itself fully responsive to these market apprehensions. 
The immediate reaction, of course, was a moderate rise in 
prices. Second thoughts, however, have already narrowed 
the gain, while rubber shares have remained almost totally 
unmoved. Unfortunately, supporters of rubber restriction 
are faced with a dilemma, since rubber is a commodity 
with an elastic demand. Though prices may be kept up 
by curtailing supplies, the decline in demand may 
thereby be accentuated. The most that can be expected 
of this policy is that the accumulation of surplus 
stocks will be prevented until the forces of recovery 
reverse the trend of demand. The future, therefore, 
still rests primarily with the United States, the consumer 
of over 5O per cent. of the world’s supply of rubber. If 
the current recession there is soon reversed by a new ad- 
vance in business, rubber shareholders may look for a 
rapid improvement in their prospects. Otherwise the out- 
look is bleak 





* * * 


Meanwhile, on what basis should rubber shares be 
valued? In the following table we present a rough esti- 
mate of potential profits for six well-known companies, 
assuming that output remains at 60 per cent. of standard 
assessments during the remainder of the year (that is, 
averaging 62} per cent. over the whole year) and that 
prices average 74d. a lb. This may be an over-estimate, 
but on the other hand no allowance is made for forward 
sales, if any. Costs of production are assumed to be 4d. a 
Ib. higher than the latest available figure. 


—— | 
Profit | 1d. per —— —— 
6210", of . margin Ib. at <a ee. | Esti- 
Company and latest on with | 62 a Prine mated 
D Share Standard kn ” price Quota, 7 a of Earn- 
enomination Produc- Coen 7 » » ON |nrice & Ord. ings 
tion perlb.) Ord 15°. | St Yield 
(a) | Capital, % 2 “0 sunies 
sw Quota ' 
: | , 
(000’s | d. per | d. per % % % 
ibs.) Ib. Ib. 
Batu Tiga (£1)...... | 1,925 4:5 2°5 35 8:7 9/4 5.9 
Bikam (2/-) .. 3,290 4:7 2:3 2-6 6-0 2/3 5.3 
F.M.S. Planters (£1) 1,920 4°6 2:4 $2 7:7 27/6 5-6 
London Asiatic (2/- 7,990 4:2 2:8 3-6 10-1 365, 5:6 
North Malay (2/-)... | 1,990 4:5 2:5 2:6 6:5 (2/1 6-1 
Pataling (£1) ...... | 2,705 | 5:0 | 20 37 i 35 4-2 
(a) Assuming a rise in costs of |.d. per Ib 


The estimated earnings yields, based on current share 
prices, shown in the last column, suggest that most rubber 
shares are by no means undervalued at present. Indeed, the 
figures indicate that, in the absence of some improvement 
in rubber prices fairly soon, a further decline in share 
Prices would hardly be surprising. 


* * * 


Rhodesian Copper Profits—Compared with the 

t quarter of the company’s current financial year, 
Roan Antelope’s earnings for the quarter to December 31st 
showed a sharp contraction. Gross revenue for the 
quarter amounted to £833,500. After charging working 
*xpenses, including London and mine administration 
Costs totalling £424,500, and £50,000 for replacement 
and obsolescence, the quarter’s estimated profit is reduced 
to £359,000, compared with £686,500 for the September 
quarter. For the first six months of the company’s year, 
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therefore, total profits amount to £1,045,500. The 
December quarter’s fall is due to reduced production 
under the restriction scheme and to the sharp fall in the 
average price of copper. If we assume (as for Rhokana 
in our last week’s issue) that the average price for copper 
for the year to June next will be between £42 10s. and 
£45 per ton, and that production will remain at 105 
per cent. of standard, and if we allow for N.D.C. for a 
full year, Roan’s earnings should range from 244 to 27} 
per cent. on the ordinary capital. The 5s. shares, at 
17s. 9d., offer a somewhat higher prospective yield than 
other issues in the Rhodesian group, but their return is 
not unduly high. The same conclusion applies to 
Rhodesian Selection Trust ordinary, whose return depends 
upon Mufulira’s net profits. These were reduced from 
£324,000 for the September quarter to £240,500 for the 
December quarter. Gross revenues amounted to £600,500 
for the quarter, compared with £688,000 for the preceding 
quarter. Reserve for replacements received £25,000, but no 
debenture redemption charge was required, since the issue 
was redeemed in September. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—Since the majority of 
banking results have already been published, our usual 
analysis of profit and loss accounts appearing on page 276 
includes only 35 companies in all. ‘The number of im- 
portant industrial results is small, but includes De Havil- 
land Aircraft, Tilling and British Automobile Traction, 
and also Southalls (Birmingham). A discussion of the 
reports appears on page 274 under the heading “ Shorter 
Comments.” The full report of Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, published as we go to press, shows that gross revenues 
increased by £537,792 to £13,573,409. Net revenues, how- 
ever, are reduced by approximately £43,000 to £2,050,174. 
The dividend is maintained at £5 12s. per cent., for the 
ninth successive year, but a draft of £110,801 is made on 
the balance carried forward, which is reduced to £102,376. 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings held this week appear in this issue on 
page 254 onwards. The chairmen’s speeches at the 
Midland Bank, National Provincial Bank and Westminster 
Bank are discussed on page 214 of this issue. Similarly, 
the remarks of Mr W. L. Stephenson at the F. W. Wool- 
worth meeting are referred to on page 239. Mr R. B. H. 
Ottley declared at the General Consolidated Investment 
Trust meeting that 1937 had been perplexing, but he 
expressed the view that productive capacity was not at 
saturation point. Mr Philip C. Turnbull explained to 
Sedenak Rubber Estates members that one cause of the 
rise in costs arose from charging to revenue certain re- 
planting expenditure. At the Williams Deacon’s Bank 
meeting, Mr Gerard Powys Dewhurst urged that great 
efforts should be made to stimulate export trade, and 
welcomed, for this reason, the Anglo-America trade nego- 
tiations. Turning to the cotton trade, with which the bank 
is particulariy concerned, Mr Dewhurst declared that some 
co-ordinating authority is essential if the industry is to put 
its house in order. Similar views on the export trade posi- 
tion were expressed by Mr M. J. Cooke at The National 
Bank meeting. The chairman also anticipated the publica- 
tion of the report of the Commission of Inquiry into cur- 
rency and banking conditions in Eire in the near future. 
Discussing the difficult conditions in the bill market last 
year, Sir William Goschen pointed out to shareholders of 
Union Discount Company that some slight improvement in 
foreign bill supplies was evident. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 

FEBRUARY 8 FEBRUARY 10 

Conditions have remained very quiet 
on the London market this week, and 
quotations, where changed, tend to be 
lower. The absence of an effective 
volume of business, however, has 
meither tested nor strengthened the 
underlying tone and while gilt-edged 
have tended to lose some of last week’s 
brilliance, the strength of fixed-interest 
issues generally is the only outstanding 
feature of the week. 

Gilt-edged were buoyant on Monday, 
reputedly on large-scale institutional 
buying, and National Defence Bonds 
reached par at one time. Some French 
support helped Old Consols further on 
Tuesday, but the general condition was 
already showing slight signs of ease, 
and the slackened mid-week support 
produced a mild reaction. Home 
corporation scrips were good at first, 
and not troubled by the prospect of 
renewed issue activity. Australian 
stocks celebrated the 150th anniversary 
of the Commonwealth with firmness. 

In the foreign bond market, Brazilian 
issues were still on offer, and although 
Japanese bonds attracted some early 
support, mid-week anxiety regarding 
the Far Eastern situation and the 
Japanese Budget caused a_ setback. 
Some early buying of German issues 
was associated with vague discussion of 
a debt settlement, but the improvement 
was not sustained. 

* 


Home rail stocks were depressed at 
first by persistent selling, but the stocks 
held their lower levels on Tuesday. 
An excellent batch of traffics, however, 
stimulated the market, and London 
Transport “C” stock also showed 
improvement. Argentine rails con- 
tinued dull and idle. 

Subdued conditions prevailed in the 
industrial market. The feature, indeed, 
was provided by electricity supply 
shares, which advanced appreciably, on 
the view that the terms of the forth- 
coming electricity bill will be more 
favourable than the original proposals. 
Steel shares remained quiet, and showed 
declines of a few pence in most cases, 
while the coal industry’s broadsides 
regarding the Coal Bill appeared to 
depress the shares. Motor shares 
revealed few interesting movements. 

In the stores group, International 
Tea staged a recovery at first but did 
not Maintain its gain. Investment 
issues in the brewery and tobacco 
markets showed little change, but 
received little attention. Shipping shares 
reacted slightly on the increase in the 
returns of idle tonnage. Bank and in- 
surance shares received good support 
at first, in conformity with gilt-edged, 
and remained firm in mid-week. 

. 


Small business characterised the oil 
share market thoughout the week. 
Conditions at home, on the Continent 
and in New York were mainly negative, 
and while there was occasional support 
for Mexican Eagle on supposedly good 
buying, and also for V.0.C. on the new 
issue announcement, changes in the 
leaders were small. 

Rubber shares opened in the shadow 
of the International Committee’s an- 
nouncement, and dealers responded 





slightly to the quota cut (discussed on 
page 240). Second thoughts, however, 
were much less favourable for the share 
market, and support was almost com- 
pletely absent. A rather better demand 
for tea shares was reported. 

Dealings in Kaffirs this week were 
much less animated, and prices showed 
a general fall in mid-week. There was 
some attempt to stimulate interest on 
Tuesday by professional operators, but 
the renewed stream of profit-taking 
brought a general set-back. The fall 
affected the dividend payers and also 
the developing mines, among which 
West Wits. showed a fall of «% on 
Wednesday. Rhodesian copper issues 
remained dull, and were unmoved by 


the further profit estimates. 
* 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


| Security Indices 


| Total Corres. 
1938 ‘Bargains} oo 30 ord ” 
937 ore 20 fixed 
| shares* int.t 
Jan. 21 6,560 11,050 96-4 130-3 
Jan. 24 7,690 13,170 96:4 130-4 
Jan. 25 6,475 10,090 96°5 130-6 
Jan. 26 6,415 10,495 96-2 130°6 
Jan. 27 6,615 10,875 95°5 130-6 
1938 
High... — | nes $7-2 | 130-6 
| Jan. 12 | Jan. 27 
Low ... see —_ 95°7 29-2 
Jan. 3 Jan. 3 
+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 


1935 = 100. t 1928 = 100. 
ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
The Actuaries’ Investment Index of 
151 industrial ordinary share prices, 
standing on Tuesday last (January 25th) 
at 73.5, showed only a slight fall com- 
pared with 73-8 a month ago, but 
remained appreciably below the level 
of 90-5 a year ago. The corresponding 
yields are 4°85, 4°91 and 3-71 per 
cent. We give below the usual monthly 
particulars of fixed interest securities, 
which illustrate the recent firmness in 
this section of the market, and a selec- 
tion of the separate ordinary share 
indices :— 
Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 
Group 
(and No. of Securities) 


Jan. 26, Dec. 28,' Jan. 25, 


1937 1937 1938 
Fixed Interest - 
2}0% Consols (1) - | 347-3 | 132-7 | 136-2 
Misc. indl. deb. (13)... | 124°8 | 121-5 | 121-6 
Misc. ind]. pret. (26 120-4 115-6 116°3 
Ordinary— 
Banks, etc. (10) : 123°8 114°6 116-1 
Building materials (6) 103-9 86-9 84-9 
Coal (9 vats 116°4 105-8 102-7 
Elec. It. and power (16) | 131°9 117-3) 118-9 
Iron and steel (17) ... 81-1 65.9 64:3 
Home rails (4) ......... 84:3 70-6 67:7 
Shipping (6) ...........- 26-1 18-5 19-2 
Yields (%) 


Jan. 26, Dec. 28,| Jan. 25, 
1937 1937 1938 


Fixed Interest— 


| 
210% Console .......0 | 3-03 | 3-36 | 3-27 
Misc. indl. deb. ...... | 3-98 | 4-09 392+ 
Misc. indl. pref. .....+ 4:31 | 4:46 | 4-22t 

Ordinary— 

ee eee 3°82 4:12 | 4°01 
Building materials 4°84 6-20 6°87 
ee ae |} 3-2 4°52 4°97 
Elec. light and power 3-89 4-56 4°50 
Iron and steel ......... 3-88 6-04 6°29 
BEOEEC BHES......ccccccceee 1:26 | 3:05 3°16 
Shipping .........cc.008 1-19 2:37 | 2-91 


t After giving effect to changes in the number of 
securities in the group. 


New York 


Operators returned after the Week. 
end hoping for news from Washington 
about the naval programme, Instead 
they heard much less palatable informs. 
tion regarding the drive against the 
*“monopolists ”’ and the President's 
declaration against wage-cuts. A snow- 
ball liquidation gradually developed 
Trading began quietly, became dreary 
with losses of $2 on Tuesday, and Was 
extremely troubled on Wednesday 
when stocks fell as much as $6. The 
new short-selling rule formulated by 
the S.E.C. has been interpreted ag q 
sign of greater wrath to come, while the 
market sees no immediate signs of hope 
in the industrial situation. The Iron Age 
estimate that steel activity has increased 
from 30 per cent. to 32} per cent, of 
Capacity was not received with any 
eagerness. Losses were generally dis- 
tributed over the constructional trades, 
such stocks as Johns-Manville, Allied 
Chemical, Westinghouse Electric and 
steel shares being principally affected, 
Utilities showed a small improvement 
at first, but rails were scarcely less 
depressed than industrials. Govern- 
ment bonds became easier, and second- 
grade industrials weak. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 


jan. Jan. Jan. Jan, 

20, 27, 20, 27, 

1938 1938 1938 1938 
1. Ratls & 4. Manufac- 

Transport turing 

Atchison... 3834 3478! Briggs . 2512 21% 
Balt. & Ohio... 95g 82! Chrysler 6lig 5439 
1), eee re Elec. Autolite 20 18, 
Can. Pacific Je 7s! Gen. Motors 37!) 33% 
Ches. & Ohio 36'4 33 Hudson Mtr. 94 8 
G.N. Ry. Pf. 23 21'¢ Nash Kelvntr. 1]5g 9% 
Ihinois Cent. 10 9°4| Packard Mtr. 5lq 4ig 
N.Y. Central 18 16°¢ Bendix Avtn. 1414 12% 


Northern Pac. 12 10°s! Boeing Airpln 34 20% 
Pennsylv. R. 22% 20 Douglas Air. 451g 40% 
Southern Pac. 19%4 1 United Aircft. 26 23% 


Southern Riy. 13 1] Air Reduction 57') 50% 
Union Pac 82°4 7554) Allied Cheml, 172); 164 
Greyhound... 9/g 9% |Col. Carbon 71 67 


Dupont 119 112g 
Un. Carbide 
U.S. Ind. Alc. 22'4 201 


2. Utilities and 
Allis Chalmer 4914 43% 


Communications 


Am. W’works 11*< 934! Gen. Electric 435, 40 
C’wlth. & S... 154 ] West hscElec. 106 9512 
Con. Edison 2354 22 |AmericanCan 80 (9g 
Col Gas& Ele 68 7 Addressogrph 21 2119 
E} Bond & Sh 9Y 75s Caterpillar 5259 47l2 
NatPwr&Lt 7 6°4 Cont. Can 4224 391, 
N. American 20 18!4\Ingerseli Rnd 80 74 
Pac Gas & Ele 27)g 26'2 Int. Harvester 6612 00% 
Pac. Lighting 38 36 «Johns Manvie 78'2 69) 
Pub Serv N.J. 3254 32 |Am. Radiator 12/3 11% 
Sten Gas & El 4 3 Corn Prods. 64ip 59% 
United Corp. 314 2 ] I Case & Co. 96°; 87 
Un. Gas Imp. 10 10 Glidden 232 22% 
Amer. Tel ... 14614 14454 G.Am. Trans. 4 40 
Internat. Tel. 714 7!2 Celanese ofA. 17 ee] 
Westn. Union 2634 257, Ind. Rayon... 21% 204 
Radio . 634 614' Colgate Palm. 1014 94 
» B.Pref. 49'2 46 Eastm’n Kdk. 1644 157 
Gillette ...... 1012 % 
Lambert Co. 12% 11% 
3. Extractive and ENED occnnnvet 51 46's 
Metal 20th Cen. Fox 2314 22% 
Am. Rol. Mill 217% 19%¢ 
Beth. Steel... 63/g 57 


5. Retail Trade, < 


Beth. Steel Pf 98'2 906 Mont. Ward 35% 31% 


Republic St. 20 17% | ie : 1 66) 

a .C. Penney / . 
U:S eee ne 13 ae Sears Roebck 62°¢ aT 
U.S, Steel Pf. 112 “ > © United Drug 71g 8 


Alaska ]’neau 13 l2 1 , 193 

Le oa Walgreen 1914 198 
Am. Metal... 3612 31° Woolworth... 405 384 
Am. Smeiung : £ 48 S ansliiais 18%— 18g 
9 Ode ee oe 37s Gen. Foods 32! a 
C caana a Pas 42 30 2| aerowes Gorey. ete 19) 
Int. Nickel... 513, 4814 Nat: Biscuit ite 148 
Kennecott ... 39°4 35°4 grand. Brands 878 82 


Patino Mines 115g 10° , 9 672 
Tex. Gif. Sul. 33 3054 “_ 5 ost 0412 
U.S. Smelt. 67\0 64 Lorillard . JTe 167¢ 
Vanadium ... 1934 17° Revn Tob. B. 43 40%4 
— a = 2114 Nat. Distillers 20% 2 
*hillips Petr. 9 3754 ch. g l 
Shell Union 1714 16 Schenley Dis. 24'8 
Shell Un. Pf. 10112 1014, 


Socony Vac. 1534 14% 6. Finance — 
Stan. Oi] Cal. 3214 307g Comcel. Credit 38 me 
Sian. Oil N.J. 4912 47)2 Aulas Corp.... 82 3815 


Texas Corp. 4254 3934 Com. Inv. Tr. 43 
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eee 
By courtesy of the Standard Statistics TOTAL DEALINGS IN NEW YorK lower price than that originally contem- 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print ~~~) + plated. Secondly, the full details of the 
the following index figures of American Stock Exchange : Associated Portland Cement offer of nine 
yalues calculated on closing prices 1938 - £1 ordinary shares for every twenty 
(1926 = 100) :— | oo | oe ; shares of Alpha Portland Cement con- 
. fae 000's__|___000’s_ firm the merger arrangements already 
WEEKLY AVERAGES Jan. 20 | 820 | 6,780 | 140 reported. Tunnel Cement will be linked 
: ee: _ 21 | a oo ‘- to the scheme through the acquisition 
— | 1938 | Jan. 24 | 540 5200 1 of a block of Alpha shares from Asso- 
ais Jan. 25 | 540 | 6,340 123 ciated Cement. Statements for informa- 
| Jan. | Jan. | Jan. Jan. 26 1,610 | 10,250 284 . . ree 
| Low | High) 12, | 19, | 26, tion only have been published this week 
' ‘ g23 __ ——-- -_—— — ~ . . rye 
a | i sineadieas dienes by Continental and Industrial Trust and 
| Bradleys (Chester.) 
— j i | _ 
$47 Ind’ls. ... | 93°8 101-5 101-5 | 99-0 | 93-8 a — 
ope 27-7 | 31-4 | 31-4 | 29-6 | 27-7 
oa Tultice .. | 73-6 | 78-8 | 78-8 | 75-7 | 73-6 . CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
419 Stocks ... | 79°8 | 86-4 | 86°4 | 84-0 | 79-8 Capital Issues : 
Av. yid %* | 8:33 | 7°63 | 7°63 | 7-85 | 8-33 Week ending Nominal Con- New 
‘ “| High! Low | ‘ y Jan. 29 Capital versions Money 
— — Tue absence of public offers this week £ £ L 
* 50 Common Stocks. 2 ; e . ons , 
has given the market an opportunity tO) po jhe Public ......... Nil do Nil 
discuss the prospect of renewed corpo- —_—To Shareholders ...... 725,000... 1,152,500 
att x < and By S. E. Introduction 450,000 ae 452,5¢ 
Dally AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN ration borrowing, the significance of By Permission to Deal 125,000... 137,810 
firmness in the funds, and the fate of Sav. Certs. w/e Jan. 22 Dr50000 <a 
ComMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) the Canadian conversion. These ques- iictaiaiiat 
: ‘ 
— | —— tions are discussed on page 238 of this nihil Including Excluding 
Jan. 20 | Jan. 21 | Jan. 22 | Jan. a4 Jan. 25| Jan. 26 issue. Certain important offers to Conversions Conversions 
J | : shareholders, however, have been re- £ £ 
| | | | orted. Associated British Picture Cor- 1938 (New Basis) ......... 21,947,251 12,097,251 
4-3 | 112-2 | 111-9 | 111-7 | 110-0 | 105-7 eee 50) .0 ee 1937 (New Basis)...........- 50,267,311 43,221,229 
ae _  Peration is issuing 1,500,000 5s. ordi- 1038 (Old Basis) ...........- 14,297,172 4,447,172 
High: 116-9 January 11h. Low: 101-9 January nary shares, to share and debenture 1937 (Old Basis) .........+ 31,820,912 24,924,730 
8, 1938. holders, at 14s. per share—a slightly (Continued on page 246) 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Acceptances Discounted . .  $5,567,874.19 Capital . . . $5,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . 5,000,000.00 
United States | Government Undivided Profits 2,510,628.27 
Securities & Bought under ma $12,510,628.27 
Resale Agreements . . . 89,319,073.20 Reserve for Dividend . . . 75,000.00 
Sundry Reserves for Discounts, 
Interest Receivable Accrued . 264,134.35 Wee ce em 258,838.42 
oa Loans Payable and Due to Banks 
undry Debits . . . . .« 38,588.69 P and ares Ee 70,929,745.19 
cceptances Kediscounted an 
as . 2. , : . ; 
Cash and Due from Banks . 31229,057.10 Sold with Endorsement. . 10,203.28 
United States Government 
Securities — Repurchase 
Agreements . . . « «  14,600,000.00 
Unearned Discount . . . 4,575.57 
Sundry Credits. . . . - 29,736.80 
$08 ,418,727.53 $08, 418,727.53 
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Prices, 
Year 1937 


“High- | Low- 


est est 
8415;6 731, 
113 10534 
101516 9453 
103%Q6 75a 
1062532 99 
108 105 
11712 llilg 
921 89 
9673 897, 
101 3 9278 
1652 109 
99516 96 
11454 1071, 
10515;6 995g 
90 4 84 
102 991, 
72 62 
8514 7414 
9554 87 
11912 1i2\4 
10973 | 105 
10553 101 
118 114lo 
110 104 


103 93 
1051. 9734 
9154 B4lq 
1021, 9514 
3314 2412 
B93, 37 
28 15 
9534 5412 
1017, 59 
1085, 101lo 
100 9210 
106i2 10019 
181. 11 
66 5234 
491, 35 
4054 30 
62 471g 
8854 53 
9434 57lo 
1213, | 11019 
611 4034 
83 56 
2010 13 
965, 8814 
118 L11lg 
11834 | 11234 
9514 8212 
101 93 
10453 1005, 
Prices, 
Year 1938 
Jan. 1 to 
Jan. 26, 
___ inclusive 
High- | Low- 
est est 
1l4lz | 113 
1191p | 117!» 
129 12712 
1221p | 120 
80lg | 79 
91 895g 
1171, | 116 
641» 6014 
45, | 35g 
85g Tilo 
97 95 
27ig 2 
6814 6454 
301g 2714 
701, 6554 
8214 785g 
2014 | 1814 
87 | 83 
115 — | «114 
14 | 1134 
6lg | 5lg 
17 | 1434 
12lp | 1012 
1314 1012 
8716 714 
2810 27 
43/9 | 42/6 
66 | 45 
16/3 | 15/- 
i 
75/6 | 68/3 
34/3 | 32/6 
349 «=| «341 
76/6 | 72/3 
43/- 42/3 
816 814 
£42 | £40 
2612 251 
55/- 48/9 
__ 1258 ll’, 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(A) Yield on 334% 
(vw) Yield on 15/8% basis. 





Last two 
Dividends 


Ma | 





, basis. 





shares. 


Year 1938 
.lto 


Name of Security 


OW- 
est 


British Funds 


7454 Consols 24% ......... 


10914 Do. 4%, (aft. 1957) 
98lig | Conv. 210%, 1944-49 
3 Do. 3°, 1948-53... 
Do. 3! after 1961 

Do. 412°, 1940-44 
Do. 5°, 1944-64 ... 
Fund. 1956-61 


if 
Fund. 254°, 1952-57 
Fund, 3°, 1959-69... 
Fund. 4°, 1960-90... 
Nat. D. 210% 1944-48 
Victory aa 4%... 
War L. 312% af. 1952 


8714 Local Loans 3 





0 Austria 3% 1933- 53. 
6653 India 219% 
795g Do. 3 
9234 Do. 312%. 
11454 Do. 4 1958-68 


Dom. & Col. Govts. 


107 Austr. 5 1945-75 ... 

1037g | Canada 4% 1940-60 

|} 113 Nigeria 5 1950-60 

| 106 N. Zealand 5%, 1946 

106 Queens. 5 1940-60 

| lil S.Africa 5 1945-75 

Foreign Governments 

9234 Arg. 410% Stg. Bas. 

9854 || Austria 7°, 1957 ..... 
8354 Do. 4 1934-5 


95 Belg. 4°, red. by 1970 
311g || Bulgaria 712% 


26 Brazil 5% Fd. "1914 
17io | Chili 6% (1929)....... 
4019 | China 5% (1912) ..... 


43 Do. 5% (1913) ...... |} 


10414 Czechoslovakia 8%... 


97 ERIE B96 osseccuce 
1011g | Egypt Unified 4%.... 
lil, French 4% (British) |} 
5454 Ger. 7°, Dawes La. |] 
391g | Do. 512% Young Ln. 
31 Greek 6°, Stab. Ln. 


56lo || Hungary 712% ....... 

38 Japan. 512°, 1936-65 
| 43 | Do. 6% (24) red. 1959 
| 115 Norwegian 4% 1911. 
37 Peru 712% 1922....... 
6912 Poland 7% ceccesceooce 
13 |; Roum. 4% Con, 1922 
89 U.K. & Arg. C. 3% 


Corporation Stocks 


113 Bir’ham 5°% 1946-56 
115 Bristol 5% 1948-58.. 
851, || L.C.C. 3% ...... 

9534 || Liverpool 39 ° 1954-64 
1037,6 || Middx. 312% 1957-62 | 


| Name of Security 


Public Boards 
212 || C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 
Lon. Pass. Transport 
214 410% “A’”’ 1985-2023 
2lp || 5% “A” 1985-2023... 
2lp || 5% “B”’ 1965-2023... 
2346 | “C” 1956 or after..... 
lly || Met. W.B. “B” 3%.. 
212 || P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 
British Railways 
fog OG ORG. cc cccesceeee 


Nil L. & N.E.R. Def....... | 
Nil 


Do. 5% Pref. Ord. 






liga} Do. 5% Pref. 1955 
lp ¢ Do. 4% 2nd Pf...... 
la ||_ Do. 4% Ist Pf....... i] 
Lg ci] L.M.S. Ord. ......00000 i} 
4c || 4% Pf. 1923 
26 OF FE. .c-ccee oe II 
loc | Southern Def. ......... 
2a Do.5% Pf. Ord. .... | 
21ob| Do. 5% Pf. .....4... 


‘Dom. & Foreign Rys. | 


Nil Antofagasta Ord....... | 
Nil B.A. & Pac. Ord....... | 
Nil B.A. Gt.Sthn. Ord.. 

Nil B.A. West. Ord...... 
Nil C. Arg. Ord. . 
Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25. 





2c || Costa Rica Ord. ...... 


Nil Nitrate Rlys. £10...... 
t2a || San Paulo Ord. ...... 


le | Taltal Rly. Ord. £5 
| Banks and Discount 


106 || Alexanders £2, £1 pd. | 69/41ox' 
d 5a || Bk. of N. Zealand {1 5 


66 || Bk. of Engiand....... 4 
76 || Barclay B. £1 .. || 74/6x 
314 6 || Barcl. (D.,&c.) A £i i 42/6 
31 a || Bk. of Aust. £5........ iH 


8c || Bk. of Mont. $100... || £41 
6c || Bk. of N.S.W. £20.. || 
Nilc || Brit. Overseas A £5. 


7a || Chtd. of India in. 
(6) Final dividend. 
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(d) Paid in £N.Z. 

(n) To redemption at par, February 1, 1957. 

(w) Yield based on 40% of coupon. 
(t) Yield worked on a 14% basis 


© Dividends for full y year. 


(m) Based on payment of 210° 
(s) Yield worked on a 515% ‘basis. 
(y) Yield based on 45% of coupon. 


January 29, 1938 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND HELD 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate, 
stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption ; 
repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. 
reference to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. 
yield on “* cum div.” 





where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date 
The return on ordinary stocks and shares j 
Allowance is made for accrued dividends ip —_ 


Name of Security 


a Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 


District B. £1 fy pd 


En. S. & Aust. £5 £3p. 


Hambros £10, £2!» p. 
Hong. and S. $125, 
Lloyds £5, £1 pd. .... 
Martins £20, £21 pd. 


Midland £1, ty. pd... 


Nat. Dis. £21 fy. pd. 
Nat. of Egypt £10.... 


N. of Ind. £25, £12\op 


N. Prov. £20, £4 pd. 
Roy. Bk. of Scotland 


St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 


Union Dis. £1 ........ 
West. £4, £1 pd. .... 


Insurance 


Alliance £1, fully pd. 


Aulas £5, £114 pd. ... 
Com. Un. £1, fy. pd. 
Gen. Acc. £1, 5/ pd. 
Lon. & Lanc.£5,¢2 pd 
N.Brit.&Mer.£ 114,f.p. 
Pearl (£1), ty. + aes 
Pheenix £1, ty. pd. 
Prudenual £1 a 
Do. £1, with 4s. pd. . 
Royal Exchange £1. 
Royal £1, 10/- pd. ... 


S.U.& NLA £20,¢ lpd 


Sun In., £1 with 5/pd. 


Sun Lf. Ass., £1 fy.pd. 


Investment Trusts 
Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 
Anglo-Celtic Ord. ... 
Brit. Assets Trust 5/- 
Debenture Corp. Stk. 
For. Amer. &c., Def. 
Guardian Investment 
Ind. and Gen. Ord. .. 
Invest. Trust Def. ... 
Lake View Inv. 10/- 
Mercantile Inv........ 
Merchants Trust Ord. 
Metropolitan ‘Trust . 
Scottish Inv. 5/- . 
Scottish ose. ~ &c. eo 
Trustees Corp. Ord. 
United States Deb.... 


Financial Trusts, &c. 


Argentine Land,&c.10 
Brit.S.Afr, 15/- fy. pd. 
Charterhouse Inv. £1 
C. of Lond.R.Pty. £1 
Daily Mail & Gen. £1 
Dalgety £20 £5 pd. 
Forestal Land {1 ... 
Hudson’s Bay Co. Wie 
Java Invest.{1.. 
Peru. Corp. Pref. enteee 
Primitiva Hold. £1... 
Staveley Trust £1 ... 
Sudan Plant. £1...... 
Breweries, &c. 
Ansell’s Brewery £1 
Barclay Perkins £1... 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 
Charrington & Co. £1 
Courage Ord. £1 ..... 
Distillers Ord. £1 .... 
Guinness Ord. £1... 
Ind Coope & All. £1 
Meux’s Ord. £1....... 
Mitchells &Butlers £1 
Ohlsson’s Cape £1 ... 
Simonds (H.&G.) £1 
S. African Bws. £1... 
Taylor Walker Ord. £1 
Walker (P)&R.Cain £1 
Watney Combe Def.£1 


Iron, Coal and Steel 


Allied Ironfound. £1. 
Babcock Wilcox £1... 
Baldwins 4/- .......... 


Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 | 


Brown (J.) Ord. 10/- 
Butterley Co. Ord. £1 
Cammell Laird 5/-... 
Colvilles Ord. £1 ...... 
Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 
Cory, William, Ord. £1 
Dorman Long Ord. £1 
Do. Pref. Ord. £1... 
Firth Brown £1....... 
GuestKeen &c.Ord. £1 
Hadfields 10/-........ 
Horden Collieries £1 
Lambert Bros. Ord. £1 
Ocean Coal&Wilsonf 1 
Pease and Partners 10/ 
Powell Duffryn £1 ... 
Sheepbridge C.&1.£1 


Shipley Coll. Ord. £1 | 


S. Durham )\ Ord. £1 
Steel &Iron J BOrd,1) 
Stanton os 7 


Staveley Coal, etc. A 56 1019 + A, 

| Stewarts & Lloyds £1 ose 

| Swan, Hunter {1 ... | 
Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 | 


(e) Allowing for exchange. 
(o) Paid in £A. 
+ Free of Income Tas 


Change 
19, 
1938 


since Jan. 
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51/3 


23/- 


23) Lig 
57/6 


18/6 
30/- 


29/41p 


27/- 
38,6 
37/6 


18/101 
3/10 
29/- 


3/81, | 


80/71, 
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37/7lg 
40/712 


5/- 
137) 
23/9 
106 


51/3 


39/412 


32/6 
23/- 


23) Lig 


57/6 


61/3 


16/72 
716 


4/6 
w/o 


24/6 
23/712 


22/3 
18/6 


30/- | 


29/412 


2i/- 
38/6 
37/6 


18/101, 


3/10 
29/- 


3/Blg | 
90/71, 


32/6 
36/- 


: 
6139 


fe) eric 


(d) 


January 29, 1938 





‘Iron, Coal, &c. 
| Thornycroft, John £11 
|| U. States Steel $100 

| Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £ 

1! Vickers 10/— ........... 
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Mie ld ps ¢ 


Yield at 25 per cent. = 
- Cash dividend and 7!2 per cent. 


Name of Security 


Ward (Thos. W.) 


l. 
|| Weardale S. etc. Df £1 


Whitehead I. & S. £1 
Yarrow & Co. £1...... 
Textiles 
Bleachers £1 ......... 
Bradford Dyers £1... 
Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-.. 
Calico Printers £1 ... 
Coats, J and P. £1.... 
Courtaulds £1 ........ 


English Swg. Ctn. £1 | 


Fine Cotton Spin. £1 
Linen Thread Stk. £1 
Patons & Baldwins {1 
Whitworth & Mit. £1 


Electrical Manufactg. 


Associated Elec. £1... 
British Insulated £1 
Callenders £1.......... 
Crompton Park. A 5/- 
English Electric £1.. 

General Electric £1.. 
Henleys (W. T.) 5/-.. 
Johnson & Phillips £1 
Siemens {1 . 

Electric Light, ‘&e. 
Brazil Trac., no par.. 

Bournemouth & Ple. 
British Pow. & Lt. £1 
City of London £1 ... 
Clyde Valley Elec. £1 
County of London £1 
Edmundsons £1 ...... 
Lancashire Elec. £1 
Lond. Ass. Elec. £1.. 
Metro. Electric £1 ... 
Midland Counties £1 
North-East. Elec. £1 
North Metro. £1...... 
Scottish Power £1.... 
Yorkshire Electric ... 

Gas 

Chat Bn Gi Ree Bo dececcces 
Imp. Cont. Stk. ...... 
Newc.-on-Tyne £1 .. 
S. Metropolitan Stk. 

Motors and Cycle 


Albion Motors Ord. £1 


Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 
PI TN cceccesssis 
Birm. Sml. Arms fl 
BOE BI scccucensece 
Ford Motors £1....... 
Lucas, J. (£1) ..... 
Leyland Motors a 
Morris Motors 5,- Od. 
Ral. Cycle Hold. £1 
Rolls-Royce £1........ 
Stand. Motor 5/-...... 
Shipping 
Clan Line Steam. £1 
Comat £2 ..ccccccsece 
Furness, Withy £1.. 
P. & O. Def. £1. 
Royal Mail Lines £3. 
Union Castle Ord. £1 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra £1... 
Anglo-Dutch £1 ..... 
Bat Lies £1 cc.cccccces 
Jhanzie Tea £1........ 
Jorehaut Tea £1...... 
Jokai (Assam) £1 .... 
Linggi Plant. £1...... 
London Asiatic 2/-... 
Rubber Trust £1 .... 
United Serdang 2/- 
il 
Anglo-Iranian {1 ... 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 
OF 
Burmah Oil {1 ..... 
Mexican Eagle M. $4 
Royal Dutch f1.100... 
Shell Transport £1 .. 
Trinidad Lease. {1 
Miscellaneous 
Acrated Bread /1..... 
Allied News. £1 ...... 
Amal. Metal £1 
Amal. Press 10/-...... 
Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- 
Assoc. News. Df. 5/- 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 
Barker (John) £1...... 
Boots Pure Drug 5/- 
Borax Deferred £1... 
Bow. Paper Mills £1 
Bristol Aero. 10/- .. 
Brit. Aluminium Li. 
British Match £1...... 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 
British Oxygen £1 ... 
Brockhouse (J.) £1... 
Cable & Wir. Ord. ... 
Carreras A Ord. £1... 
Crittall Mfg. Ord. 5/- 
De Havilland Air. £1 
Ss ar 
Eastwoods Ord. £1... 
Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10 
Ever Ready Co. 5/~... 
Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 


ffered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. 

1b) Y g bonus of 5% 
ield worked on 35% 

.. cent. Capital bonus. 


free of tax. 
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iim aaa aati aiaaiaiaiaaeanmnaniaine aaa 


were ae: iam 
ear fom | 
Yield | Jan. 1 to oan we Price, | Sia| Yield 
Jan. 26, || Jan. 26, Name of Security Jan. G39 | Jan. 26, 
1938 | inclusive ae d <0, 5 on 1938 
| High- | Low- | (a) @) @ is | 
££ 4. || et | est || % I i} we J 2 ee 
43 i 55/- 53/9 66 | ca || Finlay (Jas.) & Co. £1 || 53/9 13, 41 9 
Nil _ || 62132 | 6516 || 19120 | Tioa || Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 || 638, —lig) 4 4 6 
115 5 || W- | 6/Lig wae Nile || Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. ||} 6/3 | —6d Nil 
6 8 0 | 206 | 183 | a | 108 } Gen. Refract’s 10/-.. || 19/3| —94| 8 5 4 
460 35/3 183 | 17, is 22106 | Gestetner (D) (5/-).. 5.) 5 0 Ov 
7 5 6 || 90/712; 889 || 5a | 20 6 | Harrisons&Cros.Df. Lil 90/- | (d) 
700 | 76/6 | 73/9 || 1310d | SG 1 PROMOE Bb icccccccccs T5/— | eee 5 0 0 
6 0 0; 25/- | 23/6 | 8c | Ve Imp. Airways {1 ... || 23/9 | ... 740 
6 0 0} 35/3 34/- || Slob 3a || Imp. Chem. Ord. x 34/3 um | £22 6 
” 13/712; 13/- Nilc 5¢ Imp. Smelting £1.. | 13/6 ae a ae oe 
Nil 734 73g |! t7l2a 417126 |, Imp. Tobacco {1 ... |} Tilo, +1g 37@ 
Nil $515g | $4314 | c$1-30, c$2:25| Inter. Nickel n.p...... $48! — $2 412 9 
Nil 129 10 334 8b 5a | International Tea 5/- 12/3 +1/99| 5 6 90 
Nil 40,3 35/6 4b 4a), Lever & Unilever £1 40/- +3/- 4090 0 
5 0 0} 60- 57/- 22l0¢ | 22l2¢ || London Brick £1 ... 58/9 712 0 
412 0 554 51730 141g 6 813 @ |; Lyons (J.) Ord. £1... 558 a 40 0 
5.3 3 || 60,712; 58/112 256 15a | Marks & Spen.‘A’5/- || 58/9 —7iod 3 8 O 
Nil | 41ly¢ 4016 Tio a} 12106 || Murex £1 Ord. ...... 4216 lig 479 
5 4 7 39/- 38 - 939 b 210 a | Phillips (Godfrey) £1 38/- 9d 6 3 0 
5 6 Of 37/6 36/3 12126 7\o 6 | Pinchin Johnson 10/- 36,6 5 8 0 
718 9 | 406 39 - 1210 @ | 32106 | Prices Trust Ord. 5/- 39/410... 514 0 
58/9 | 573 11786 3lga |) Radiation Ord. £1 ... 58/9 +1/3) 5 2 2 
410 0 51 5a9 5532 22!0¢ 22loc’ Reckitt & Sons — £1 53g| .. 440 
4 4 3 14/3 | 136 | +8136 !45a~ || Sears (J.) Ord. 139 3d/ 414 OF 
49 6 146 13/3 6loe¢ 2l2¢ | Smthfild. pg Mt. ‘£1 14/6 6d 3 8 O 
2 2 6 6016 | 59/- 12106 212 a Spillers Ord. £1 ...... 60/3 + 3d 419 0 
Nil 25/6 | 22/6 Nil | Nil Swed. Match, B.kr.25 | 24/410... Nil 
410 0; 83/- | 81/712 44a 146 || TateandLyle £1 ... 82/6 48 0 
44 Os 60/- 56/- 56 5a Tilling, Thos. £1 .. 57/6 er 3 9 7 
418 6 68/412} 63/112 5a 116 Tob. Secrts. Ord. ay 639 1/3 § 0 0 
5 44) 53/- 48 6 60¢ | w35c || TriplexSatetyG. 10/- | 49/412 —7iod 7 2 O 
86/- | 806 Jioa| 16146 |, Tube Investments £1 85/- ies 511 9 
817 9 87/6 83 1llg 334 a | 16146 || Turner & Newall £1.. 87/- | +9d 412 6 
4 811 | 57/412) 556 5a | 7126 | United Dairies £1 ... 57/- ead 470 
440 27,712| 24/6 614a! 156 | United Molasses 6/8.. 26/3 we + Se SS 
48 0 38,9 36/6 5a | 712 | W’lipapr Mfrs. Def. £1 37 /- | 614 O 
400 38/6 37/6 66 | 3a || Wiggins, TeapeOrd. £1 38/6 ‘i 414 0 
45 0 70/- | 65/3 15a | 456 |; Woolworth Ord. 5/-.. | 65/7lox — ‘1/10. lo4i11 0 
416 0 Mines 
4 5 0|| 70/7lo\ 63/6 9c | ce || Saeninntine - | 67/6x —2/6| 512 0 
4 9 7} 12/10)2) 11/- plloa pill bd) Burma Corp. Rs. 9... | 11/1012 — 7ied) 13 3 OF 
46 6 3,6 2/6 || Nile Nile Commnwith. oe. 5/-|' 2/72 3d Nil 
45 0 813 73/9 || 20¢ 3212 ¢ || Cons. Gids. of S.Af. £1) 76/3 —1/3 § § @ 
479 1614 | 1514 || 95a 956 | Crown Mines 10/-... 154g ly 6 4 0 
430 13516 115g |} Nile 30a@ || De Beers (Def.) £210.. 117g lg 518 0 
46 0 69 412! 65/- 20¢ 20c Jo’burg. Cons. £1..... 66/3 1/3 6 10 
319 6 279 101136) 25@ | 37126 || Rhokana Corp. £1 ... ll — ] 513 3 
197g 1673 Nil Nil_ || Rio Tinto £5 ......... 1712 1 Nil 
49 9) 21,7l2) 17/9 30a 506 | Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-| 17/102 —2/4l2 (b) 
711 90 1054 101g 756 75a Sub Nigel 10/-........ 1014 74 © 
49 0) 846 8 6/-6 2'6a Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. Blo, + 14 5 0 0 
3 § s 92529 77g Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/-—  813)¢ 1316 Nil 
| 13,9 6/1lo 10¢ | Nile Wiluna Gold £1...... 8/3 Nil 
517 6 . i 
317 6t . 
714 0 NEW ISSUE PRICES 
518 0 . : 
5 8 0} Issue og oan ry Issue | Issue! Jan. 26, ) 
eat | 
2 s : price \Jan. 19 Ach | Price | 1938 ; \Jan. 19 
: 3 : Ass. Ppr. 5/- 7, 9 11, od.—llodis oi Kent Electric | 
470 5% Pref. £1 | £1 3d. “od. pm.| ... 3i0% Deb. 96 | 15s-17spm + 1g 
0 1 ok Austra. 312% | 97 | 5g-lg dis | +516 || N. Merc. Tst. | 20/-| 1/9-1/3 dis| ... 
Belgium 4% | 97 | lig-’g dis | +3, Northern Sec. 
218 6 Butlins 5/-... | 7/6 | 80-86 | ... Tst. 4°, Dbs | ... (9934-10014 
Nil Do.6°% Prf. £1! par |llgd.-7lod. {4+ 11ed.! Perham I. £1 | par | 1/6-1/- dis | 
212 0 pm | Sheff. 312% | 101 |17g-2igpm | +12 
3 6 © || DeneShipl0/-| ... | 22/3-22/9 aes S Rhod. 31 101 11g-153 pm + 536 
319 0 FortonTst.{1] ... | 22/6-23/6 ene Un. Cas. Ord | ees 20/—20/6 -l- 
Nil Glos. &cGrey- | | Wakeid. 312% 101 |1’g-213 pm + 3g 
hds Ord. 2/- | \2) 1019-3/11lg oe |) Wolv. Die 
511 0 8° Pref. 2/- 2 9-3 - — 112 Cast Pf. 10/- eee 9/—9/6 
5 8 © | Hudders312,% | 101 l-llg pm | +14 | 
0 4 0} i — Bt ae eS 2S 
416 0| 
6 0 0 | 7 7 7 
413 9 UNIT TRUST PRICES 
: 7 a" | as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
; ; ¢ || (Table does not include certain closed trusts) 
| | ‘ Change | Change 
(z) | Name and Group om. since Name and Group a since 
»*é © i Jan. 19 Jan. 19 
Nil Municipal & Gen. Keystone | | 
416 0O | For. Govt. Bond... | 15/6-16/6 +3d || Gold 2nd Ser. ...... | 17/6-18/6x | sae 
7 8 O | Limited Invest. ... | 20/3-21/- ‘iti Gold 3rd Ser. ...... 12/101 2-13/10 |Jox ... 
4 1 Oe Mid. & Southern... | 18/6-19/6 —-° |17/112-18/112 | — liad 
4 3 Ot Scottish & Northn, | 18/9-19/9 eee || Keystone 2nd ...... 14/1012-15/10 | lox 
6 0 0 Bank-Insurance | \| — lod 
Bank & Insur.* ... | 19/——-20/- eee || Keystone Flex...... « | 36D 1. «.. 
5 0 0O | Insurance* ceccces | 20/9-21/9x: | Key. Consol. ...... 15/712-16/7l2 |} — lled 
t © © ieee® ..... . | 18/—19/- | +3d Allied | 
5 12 0O | Invest. Trus | 149-159 | .. Brit. Ind. Ist ...... | 18/6-19/6 
7 4 0 Scot. B.LIT.*...... 15/6-16 6x} —3d|| Do. 2nd...... | 16/3-17/3 
7 7 O | Cornhill deb.*...... 20/1012-21/6} ... | i! Dance | 17/—18/- | 
8 10 0O | Cornhill def.* ...... | 14/6-15/6 | 3 ae ” ee 18/3-19/3x | 
5 2 0 Mec. Inds. ......00. | 16/6-17/6x | 
44 3 National | Metals & Min. ... 15;—16/- | 
S 2 @ |\National Cy .ccccccce 19/—-20/- | ... | Other Groups | 
5 2 2 National D. 17/9-18/9 ... |! Brit. Emp. Ist Unit. |18/712-19/712}| — lled 
Nil Nat. Invest. .... 113/1012-14/1/Olox ...|| Brit. Gen. “*C” ... | 16/9-17/9 |... 
6 € ¢ Amalgamated — } 21/—22/- + 3d || Rubber & Tin...... 1/312-1/5 
& 3 6 CGRP... .ccccce gasdee | 18/112—19/1)1o... || Producers ............ | 8/3-8/9 
4 7 6 Gilt-edged ......... | 18/3-18/9 coe ORIN sscisscesces | 7/9-8/3x 
> Oe DRE écdncvcccece | 17/9-18/9 ais lst Prov. “A” ... | 21/—-2Z2/—- | ... 
3.15 0 jiUniversal .........00 | 19/412-20/4 12... Do. “B”...... 16/—17/— —3d 
8 6 9 | Do. Reserves 16,6-17/6 cas 
Nil “15 Moorgate” | Selective “ A ”...... |16/712-17/7)2} — lied 
412 O ‘Inv. Flexible ...... 14/6-15/6 | ... || Selective ‘*B” =... |16/10!2-17/1 | Ol; 
9 O O Inv. Gas & El. ... | 12/9-13/9 a lied 
6 5 O Inv. General......... | 17/7lo~18/7 19 —3d_ Brit. Trams. ......... 14/9-15/9 a 
5 8 O iInv. 2nd Gen. .ccoce 14/1019-15/1.012-3d Bank, Ins. & Fin.... |15/1)2-16/112 
eS Hs Gs cncccecse 15/1lo-16/llg —llod Brewery ............ 15/3-16/3 |... 
© ES DF TRON ccccssccecee 19/——20,- liod Protected Ist ...... 20/9-21/9 | —3d 
8 13 O |Provident .......cc00- }15/lo-16, 1) 3d Do. 2nd secre. 18/6-19/6 
6 5 O+ Security First ...... 16/3-17/3x 3d Do. 3rd ...... | 13/6-14/6 | 


(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (k) Yield on 30% basis. 
(r) Calculated at 181» 

(s) Yield on 1614% 

£6 7s. Od. ; 
in deferred ordinary stock. (») Dividend before the 200% capital bonus 4s. per share. 


annas per share of Rs. 9% (p) Annas per share. + Free of Income Tax. 
basis. (z) Highest price 132/— and 25 per cent. dividend on old shares, before 
at 16 per cent. = £4 Is. Od. (w) Paid on £300,000 more capital than in preceding year. 
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(Continued from page 243) 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. exc. U.K. Countries 
c : 
10,747,146 1,326,000 30, fos 
36,024,083 7,101,146 96,000 
w» 4,447,172 Nil Nil 
. 23,454,845 1,469,885 Nil 


1938 (New Basis) ... 
1937 (New Basis) ... 
1938 (Old Basis) 
1937 (Old Basis) 


Nature of New Borrowing 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Deb. Pref Ord. 

Year to date— f £ £ 
1938 (New Basis 885,843 1,344,158 7,867,250 
1937 (New Basis) 18,671,908 4,363,174 20,186,147 
1938 (Old Basis $77,500 582,500 3,387,172 
1937 (Old Basts) 15,569,278 1,545,255 7,810,197 
Nore: “ Old Basis ”’ includes public issues only ; 
* New Basis”’ includes all new capital in which 


permission to deal has been granted. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTIONS 
Bradleys (Chester), Ltd.—Issued 
capital 250,000 £1 ordinary shares and 
90,000 7 per cent. cumulative {1 
preference shares. Wholesale, retail 
and manufacturing clothiers; founded 


1878. Net profits after tax and 
depreciation: years to January 31, 


1935, £41,744; 1936, £41,641; 1937, 
£45,639. Properties in balance sheet 
at £316,749. (Application to Man- 
chester Stock Exchange.) 


PRIVATE PLACING 
Hellenic and General Trust.— 
This trust has placed privately £85,000 
4 per cent. debenture stock 1950-60 
at 983. 


TENDER 


Brighton, Hove and Worthing 
Gas.— This Company is offering 
£40,000 of 4 per cent. preference stock 
for sale by tender. The minimum price 
is par. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 


Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers.—A provisional agree- 
ment has been made concerning the 
offer by this company to acquire 
1,100,000 £1 ordinary shares in Alpha 
Cement. Tunnel Portland Cement will 
acquire from Associated a block of 
Alpha ordinary, but the offer (of 9 
£1 ordinary in Associated against 20 £1 
ordinary in Alpha) becomes binding 
only if by February 12th 90 per cent. 
of Alpha ordinary shareholders accept, 
or if Associated agree to modification. 
The shares will not rank for any 
dividend in respect of 1937. Alpha 
directors estimate net profit for 1937, 
before tax, at £187,000, against 
£172,659. 

Associated British Picture Cor- 
poration.—Offer to share- and deben- 
ture-holders only, of 1,500,000 5s. ordi- 
nary shares at 14s. Proceeds to pay off 
advances. Total (consolidated) net 
assets, March, 1937, £5,119,692 ; trad- 
ing profits, £1,265,829; net earnings 
(after pref. dividend, etc.), £738,051. 
Directors and friends will take up any 
shares not applied for. 

Butler (W.) and Company.—Issue 
of 100,000 5 per cent. cumulative £1 
preference shares at 20s. 6d. to holders 
of ordinary stock on January 14 (one 
share for £5 stock). 


Pobjoy Airmotors.—Following ne- 
gotiations with Short Brothers, White 
Drummond and Company, as issuing 
house to Pobjoy Airmotors and Air- 
craft, have been authorised to offer 
one 5s. share of Short Brothers for 





every 12 Pobjoy shares, with strong 
recommendation for acceptance. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 

Durham County Water Board.— 
The board is repaying the £300,000 
4} per cent. redeemable stock, 1938-48, 
on July 2nd at par, but holders to the 
extent of £250,000 may convert into 
34 per cent. redeemable stock, 1958-63. 
Existing holders may make cash applica- 
tions at 100}. 


UNIT TRUST CONVERSION 

Selective Fixed Trust.—Selective 
Fixed Investments, Ltd., announce 
that the recent conversion offer to 
holders of Series “‘A’”’ and “* B”’ has 
not met with sufficient support to 
warrant allotment, and certificates will 
be returned. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 

Blackburn Aircraft.—It is pro- 
posed to create 150,000 5 per cent. 
cumulative redeemable £1 preference 
and 140,000 10s. ordinary shares. Of 
the latter, only 40,000 will be issued, 
and of those 33,333 are to be taken up 
by William Denny Bros. under the 
agreement to co-operate in managing 
a new factory at Dumbarton. Pro- 
visional arrangements have been made 
with Lazard Bros. for placing the 
150,000 preference and the remaining 
6,667 ordinary shares. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.—One 
of the outstanding results of the week is the 
improvement of £81,800 in DE HAVIL- 
LAND AIRCRAFT net profits to £213,958. 
Trading profits are, in fact, nearly 60 per 
cent. higher at £305,109, but the deprecia- 
tion provision is substantially increased. 
Rubber company reports for financial 
years ending in September or October last 
continue to show good progress ; among the 
larger companies whose results have lately 
been published are BAH LIAS (with net 
profits of £72,773, against £41,444) and 
KUALA-KANGSAR. The continued 
expansion of TILLING AND BRITISH 
AUTOMOBILE TRACTION has resulted 
in a rise in disclosed net profits from 
£367,423 to £442,099; and although the 
rate of dividend is nominally unchanged at 
10 per cent., it is payable on a capital 
increased by last April’s bonus. The first 
report of BEANS INDUSTRIES since 
the introduction of the shares to the public 
shows net profits of £84,300, and though 
the total distribution is 30 per cent., it is 
made on a conservative basis. BLUNDELL 
AND SPENCE, whose net profits of 
£27,921 are practically unchanged, report 
that owing to rising costs and more intensi- 
fied competition, net profits did not advance 
in the same ratio as home and export sales. 
PAWSONS AND LEAFS have experienced 
a satisfactory improvement in profits, which 
amount to {£16,448 net, against £11,477, 
and the dividend is raised by 14 to 5 per 
cent. In the miscellaneous group, SOUTH- 
ALLS (BIRMINGHAM) net profits are 
fully maintained at £89,346. The dividend 
remains at 20 per cent., tax free, but a 
special distribution of 3d. per share is to be 


made in respect of profits from the sale of 


investments. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Planet Building Society.—Total in- 
come 1937, £114,082. Balance of profit 
£74,494, against £77,368. Interest at rate 
of 34 per cent. tax free on “A” and “B” 
shares. Reserve account No. 2 maintained 
at £5,000. To general reserve £14,588. 
Total reserves now exceed £150,000. Bank 


overdraft of £41,370 has been paid of 
year closed with a credit balance o £53,583 


Roan Antelope Copper Mines.—Gro, 
revenue for quarter to December 31, 1937 
£833,500. Allowance for replacements, ete; 
reserve again £50,000; estimated profit foe 
the 3 months, subject to tax, is £359,009 
(£52,000 above the December 1936 quarter, 


but £327,500 lower than the Septe 
quarter of 1937). es 
Dixor, Ltd.—The _ first report and 


accounts for year 1937 show profit £36,327 
Dividend 37) per cent. for 9 months, equal 
to 50 per cent. per annum. £8,350 jg 
reserved for taxation, £900 to preference 


share redemption fund. Carry forward 
£1,530. Stock, debtors and cash total 
£47,469 ; creditors including _ taxation 
£12,148. : 


Mexican Eagle Oil Company.—asg , 
result of the appeal by the oil companies 
the Mexican Supreme Court has granted 
suspension of the effects of the award of the 
Labour Board, but this suspension is subject 
to the provision of a bond, the terms of 
which are still under discussion. If ap 
agreement is reached on this latter point, 
the award will then be a matter for decision 
by the Supreme Court. 


Linen Thread Company.—Net profits 
(after tax and contingencies) for year to 
September 30, 1937, were £296,623 (a 
decrease of £28,815). To dividend reserve 
£50,000 (same). Final dividend 3 and bonus 
24 per cent., making 84 per cent. (same), 
Carry forward £191,803 (£14,626 less). 


Pass and Joyce, Ltd.—Accounts for 
17 months to December 31, 1937, show a 
loss on trading (after all expenses) of 
£17,300; after directors’ fees of £354, anda 
loss of £12,500 on special contract, total 
debit balance is £30,154. After deducting 
£6,428 brought in, Dr. 23,726 is carried 
forward. For year 1936 the net profit was 


£8,304. 
Nestle and Anglo-Swiss Holding 
Company.—Preliminary figures show a 


net profit for 1937 of Fes. 23,000,000. A 
meeting on January 26th approved the 
reduction of capital from Fcs. 116,000,000 
to Fes. 58,000,000 by repaying Fes. 100 
per share. 


Mufulira Copper Mines.—Net profit, 
subject to taxation, of £240,500 for quarter 
to December 31, 1937, compared with 
£324,000 for the previous quarter and 
£99,500 for the same quarter a year ago, 
Thus for first six months of financial year, 
profit is £564,500, against £169,500 for 
corresponding period of previous year. 


Thomas Owen Acquisition. — This 
company is acquiring controlling interest 


in Bury Paper Mills. It is proposed to 
create 100,000 6 per cent. redeemable 
cumulative 10s. preference shares and 


1,000,000 Is. ordinary shares, the formet 
to be offered to debenture holders and the 
latter to ordinary shareholders. 


BANKS 
Bank of Canada.—Profit in 1937 
$2,208,596 against $2,008,124 in 1936, alter 
contingencies and reserves. ‘Total assets 
$390,430,216 compared with $356,985,905. 


Bank of Nova Scotia.—Net profit for 
1937 $1,982,140 (an increase of $55,454) 
after $460,481 for bad debts, etc. To pensioa 
fund $180,000, an increase of $35,000. 
Written off bank premises $250,000. Carry 
forward $915,456, an increase of $112,14. 
Total assets $299,479,702. Deposits, 
$242,417,185, an increase of $3,905,624. 


Dominion Bank.—Profits for ‘1937, 
after taxation, $976,838 against $951,277 fot 
1936. After $75,000 (same) to officers 


pension fund, writing $100,000 (same) 
bank premises, paying dividends of 10 pe 
cent. amounting to $700,000 (same), © 
sum of $101,838 ($76,278) was added to 
profit and loss carried forward. Deposits 
$117,782,000 show an increase of $5,300,000. 
Cash securities, etc., $91,445,340 (72 pe 
cent. of public liabilities). Total asset 
$144,000,000, an increase of $5,000,000. 
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Industry and Trade 


Uneasiness in the Steel Cartel.—The position of 
the Continental Steel Cartel has been weakened by 
the general decline of commodity prices. The Cartel’s 
attempt to prevent major reductions in steel prices 
was met by a strike of consumers, which weakened the 

sition of those producers who were particularly depen- 
dent on the export market. The loss of a great part of the 
Far Eastern trade intensified this dilemma. Finally, 
when cheap American products suddenly appeared in the 
market, several European works, especially in Belgium, 
France, Czechoslovakia and Poland, departed from the 
official prices in order to replenish order books. Some 
Belgian works are said to be contemplating withdrawa! 
from the Cartel. While these differences may not serious! \ 
endanger the Cartel, a re-examination may be necessa 
of its recent price policy and of the possibility of a more 
comprehensive agreement with American producers. 
The present intensity of American competition will 
not, of course, last for ever, but well-informed observers 
have always been sceptical of successful collaboration 
with the American steel works, if only because the industry 
in the United States has no central market organisation. 
Fresh negotiations between Cartel and American repre- 
sentatives have recently taken place, but no definite 
result has yet emerged. The Cartel’s task of regaining 
control over the world market is especially difficult 
during’a period of falling consumption. Last week the 
Cartel, under pressure, permitted certain discretionary 
price reductions, and it is possible that part of the export 
trade recently lost to America will be recovered. In 
certain products, however, especially ship plates, com- 
petition is likely to remain keen. 


* * * 


Copper Control and Prices.—The London stan- 
dard cash price for copper, which had risen from 
£39 8s. 9d. per ton on the first day of the New Year to 
£44 3s. 9d. on January 11th, has fallen again below £40 
this week. The reaction has led to the demand for a re- 
duction in the copper quota from its present level of 105 
per cent. of assessed capacity. But such a reduction would 
not necessarily solve the problem, for it is not the situa- 
tion on this side of the Atlantic, but the difficulties in the 
United States, which have kept the London copper market 
under pressure. Stocks of copper in the United States have 
increased from 99,576 short tons on April 30, 1937, to 
259,900 short tons on December 31st. Nevertheless, the 
technical position of the United States copper market is 
not unsatisfactory, for consumers’ stocks have fallen by 
about 305,000 short tons last year. In spite of high stocks 
and a small domestic demand in the United States, 
exports of domestic copper from that country have been 
small of late and are unlikely to rise in the immediate 
future. In the absence of United States selling pressure 
on this side of the Atlantic, the European market is likely 
to remain in a fairly strong position. Consumers’ stocks 
are small and the total visible supply on December 31st, 
at 211,850 short tons, was but 6,500 tons larger than on 
August 31st, and only 19,000 tons higher than a year 
carlier. This rise is more than justified in view of the in- 
creased demand. Even at the higher level, copper stocks 
Outside the United States are equivalent to only two 


— consumption, which continues to run on very high 
vels, 


* * * 


Retail Trade Progress.—The retail trade returns 
for December, published in the Board of Trade Journal, 
make a better showing than had been expected. Though 
esitancy among consumers was evident in the autumn, it 
now appears that Christmas trade was good. The value of 
retail sales in December was 8.3 per cent. higher in 1937 
than in’ 1936—-a figure appreciably above the annual 





average gain of 7.7 per cent. An advance of no less than 
10.0 per cent. was recorded in sales of food and perish- 
ables, but the turnover of other merchandise was only 6.8 
per cent. higher. Developments in recent years are illus- 
trated by the following indices of the Bank of England: — 


INDICES OF RETAIL SALES 
(Daily average, 1933 = 100) 


Food Non-food Total 


NY phe ac caiteanca dita 102 99 101 
WEE” dusdidacendcidcancese 100 100 100 
MSN * cacccsascadamancdsase 103 103 103 
Co Se . lil 108 109 
PI hax caanacanceindinns ‘ 120 113 117 
RWW atavecaxvecaasxabs 131 119 125 
December, 1935 ...... 133 160 146 
December, 1936 ...... 142 167 154 
December, 1937 ...... 157 178 167 


* Provisional 


For the sixth successive month the gain, compared with 
1936, was greatest (12.3 per cent.) in the Midlands and 
South Wales. Central and West-End London, on the other 
hand—which have been lagging behind other districts for 
some time—reported a decrease of 0.9 per cent. Retail 
prices are now almost 6 per cent. above the level of a year 
ago, and in terms of volume the expansion of retail trade 
is proceeding much more slowly than the value figures 
suggest. 


* * * 


Short Time in Lancashire.—In the light of the 
position discussed in a leading article on page 230, 
significance attaches to the news that during the last 
two or three months demand in the Lanashire cotton 
industry has been disappointing, and that some firms 
have been compelled to stop machinery. A definite move 
has now been taken to organise short time amongst 
spinners of medium wefts in the American section. In 
this branch there are over fifty mills, containing about 
5,000,000 spindles. At a meeting in Manchester last 
Monday, it was decided to ask all firms affected if they 
were prepared to close their mills for the weeks beginning, 
respectively, on February 7th and on February 2lst. A 
further meeting will be held next Monday. Recession 
is in evidence also in the ring yarn section, and all the 
ring mills of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation have 
been closed this week. In the mills producing yarns 
from Egyptian cotton there has been a considerable increase 
in idle machinery. 
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Jute Developments.—The report that the “ Out- 
side ” mills in India have approached the Indian Jute Mills’ 
Association with proposals for an agreement on working 
hours has caused a stir in Dundee. The Associated Indian 
Mills had curtailed their working hours to 40 per week, 
with 15 per cent. of their looms sealed, in order to prevent 
over-production. The erection of new mills in India by 
native owners, however, became a menace to the Associ- 
ated Mills, especially as these mills worked 104 hours 
per week. After many attempts to obtain the adherence 
of the “ outside” mills to the policy of the Associated 
Mills, the Association terminated the agreement and 
allowed its members to work independently—though none 
in fact is working more than 54 hours per week. Prices 
of cloth and bags consequently declined, though a con- 
siderable increase in demand synchronised with the rise 
in output. There are hopes that the latest move of the 
“ outside ” mills will lead to an amicable arrangement in 
India, for all other producing centres have felt the adverse 
effect of the fall in the prices of Indian goods. On Tuesday, 
the price of hessians advanced by 3d.—4d. per 100 yards, 
and that of heavy goods by 6d.-3s. 


* * * 


More Idle Shipping.—The lull in the expansion 
of international trade in the last quarter of 1937, revealed 
by a decline of 25 per cent. in our shipping freight rates 
index between September and December, is reflected 
in the Chamber of Shipping’s returns of laid-up shipping 
on January Ist. In contrast to the normal seasonal 
movement, the volume of idle British merchant tonnage 
in home ports rose by 42,068 net tons (71,668 tons gross) 
between October Ist and the beginning of this month 
to 95,377 net tons. But, as the tonnage on the United 
Kingdom Register increased by 44,000 gross tons during 
last quarter of 1937, the decrease in the volume of 
British merchant vessels in commission was only 28,000 
tons gross. Despite the recent deterioration, however, 
the volume of idle tonnage remains very small. For 
example, a year ago it still amounted to 192,800 net tons. 
The freight markets, unfortunately, have shown no 
improvement in recent weeks. Shipowners were the 
more relieved by the news that the members of the 
Greek Co-operation Committee had agreed to continue 
their support of the minimum freight rates scheme for 
“ tramps.” 


* * * 


Rubber Quota Cut Again.—Consumption of rubber 
has shown a rapid decline, following the recession in the 
United States, which normally consumes more than half 
of the world’s output. Stocks amounted to 464,480 tons 
at the end of November, compared with 402,398 tons 
at the end of June, and the ratio of stocks to the current 
rate of consumption has tended to increase. On the basis 
of consumption during the twelve months ended last 
November, stocks were equivalent to more than five 
months’ demand at the end of that month. In order to 
prevent further accumulation, the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee recently decided to reduce export 
quotas from 90 per cent. of assessed capacity during 
the second half of 1937 to 70 per cent. during the first 
quarter of 1938. Despite this drastic cut, however, 
prices failed to improve. Consequently, the Committee 
decided this week to reduce export quotas to 60 per cent. 
for the second quarter of this year. The Committee is 
evidently anxious to retain control over the position, 
but in the absence of an early expansion in demand in 
the United States an improvement in prices seems 
unlikely, in spite of the sharp turn of the restriction 
screw. 
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Increased Coal Production.—The accompanying 
diagram shows the trend of British coal production 
quarterly during the past eleven years. The coal industry 
is one of the few branches of activity in which the pre- 
depression level has not yet been regained. Despite an 
increase of 12-4 million tons in production between 1936 
and 1937, last year’s output, at 241 million tons, was stil] 





BRITISH COAL PRODUCTION 
(Quarterly figures) 
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16°9 million tons below the level of 1929. The decline is 
due entirely to the fall in exports, for our index of home 
consumption, published in the Trade Supplement accom- 
panying this issue, actually showed an increase of about 
} per cent. between 1929 and 1937. Last year’s increase 
in production was distributed almost equally between 
home and foreign consumers, exports and shipments for 
the use of steamers having risen by 5:9 million tons 
between 1936 and 1937. The outlook for the industry 
remains encouraging, for domestic consumption shows no 
signs of an early decline. While new export business remains 
small in most districts, partly owing to the unattractive 
level of prices, inquiries for Welsh coal have increased this 
week. 


* * * 


The Wheat Subsidy.—The Wheat Act of 1932 
guaranteed to the British grower of millable wheat a stan- 
dard price of 10s. per cwt. on 27 million cwts. of wheat. 
If home production rose above this figure (now raised to 
36 million cwts.) the “deficiency payment” per cwt. 
would be proportionately reduced. The subsidy is financed 
by a levy on the flour millers and importers; and the 
Minister of Agriculture is empowered, in consultation with 
the Wheat Commission, to issue orders prescribing the 
“ anticipated supply ” of home-grown millable wheat each 
season. Two new Orders were issued by the Minister last 
week-end. One alters the quota payment on flour. Last 
April, in consequence of the sharp rise in the price of 
wheat, the flour quota payment was abolished altogether, 
only to be re-imposed (at the rate of 6d. per sack of 
280 Ibs.) in September, when wheat prices had suffered 
a sharp fall. The present Order, which fixes the quota at 
ls. per sack (i.e. 4.8d. per cwt.), comes as a reminder that 
every fall in the price of wheat places an additional burden 
on the flour millers and thus on the consumers of bread. 
The second Order, which also modifies that of last Sep- 
tember, reduces the estimates of home supplics from 26 
to 25 million cwts. Since production will not exceed the 
prescribed maximum, the growers will receive the full 
standard price this season. 


* * * 


Fish Supplies.—An idea of the financial position of 
Britain’s deep-sea fisheries last year may be gleaned from 
figures given in the latest Monthly Return of Sea Fisheries, 
published by the Ministry of Agriculture. While home 
supplies of the principal categories of white fish were 
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r in 1937 than in 1936, average 


and the aggregate value of the catch consequently showed _ Fish Industry Bill, now before Parliament, is designed to 
a slight decline. This fall in prices occurred at a time improve the profitability of the trawling industry by 


when costs were rising; thus produ 














BRITISH TAKINGS OF WET 
— | 
| Quantity 
Category 
1936 1937 
| 000 Cwts. | 000 Cwts. | 
nd and Wales :-— | 
SE recnncotadnaes | 6,523 | 6,949 
BGAOCK .....sc0eceereeeee | 1,599 } 1,878 
ke. seeeecceveescccoesecs 465 | 567 
BL .sapsunestekssisese 553 | 518 
Ti) cieeesteonebeesoscocs | 81 75 
Total Demersal* 12,637 13,332 
“a saad 2,858 3,376 
Total Pelagic*...... 3,175 3,702 
wand —_ | j 
- Total wet fish ...... 5,065 4,702 
Great Britain :— 
Total wet fish...... 20,876 | 21,735 


—— 


* Including other sorts. 


THE majority of metal-using industries 
remain very active, for the pressure for 
deliveries of iron and steel continues 
strong. New business, however, remains 
limited, partly because most consumers 
have already covered their requirements 
for some months ahead. And, as sup- 
plies are still increasing, it is now pos- 
sible to reduce arrears and to begin 
building up stocks. The demand for 
coal remains at a high level, largely 
owing to the buoyancy of home de- 
mand, Our Cardiff correspondent also 
reports a substantial increase in export 
inquiry this week. Output during the 
week ended January 15th was 5,206,100 
tons, against 4,887,500 tons during the 
corresponding period last year. In con- 
trast, activity in the cotton and wool 
textile trades has failed to improve, but 
the possibility that an agreement may 
at last be reached between the Asso- 
ciated and independent mills in India 
has led to an advance in quotations for 
jute goods. The retail trade returns for 
December are more satisfactory than 
was generally anticipated. The latest de- 
velopments in the principal branches of 
activity, as well as the general business 
outlook, are discussed in the Trade 
Supplement accompanying this issue. 


Coal 


_ Cardiff. —The market for South 
Wales coal continues very firm, and 
the volume of trade has slightly in- 
creased. Shipments in the week ended 
January 23rd totalled 404,400 tons, 
compared with 375,600 tons in the pre- 
vious week and 356,221 tons in the 
Corresponding week last year. Appar- 
ently the position of collieries is being 
strengthened by the weakness of freight 
rates in the outward market. There has 

nh an exceptionally heavy crop of in- 
Quiries. during the past week. In the 
aggregate they amounted to between 
650,000 and 700,000 tons, and include 
tenders for over 300,000 tons for South 

ican electricity works, 50,000 tons 

for the Paris Orleans Railways, and 
200,000 tons for the London Metropoli- 
tan Water Board. They provide for 
ure delivery, and in one or two cases 
extend to 1939. Collieries are now realis- 

& the new approved prices on the 
Breater part of their output, and the 


— Supplies of white fish caught by British fishing vessels 

a | aa "are supplemented by purchases overseas. Imports of fresh 
pahe. and frozen fish were slightly smaller last year than in 
nee cooo _-—«1936-—1,596,000 cwts., against 1,648,000 cwts.—but the 
a aggregate value rose from £2,497,000 to £2,712,000 in 

reat | fsee this period—which suggests a transference of demand 

| | 1,032 to the more expensive categories. On the other hand, a 
485 | "462 substantial proportion of the herrings caught by British 
haiteteaiclcmmae drifters is exported abroad. The amount so absorbed, 
aie ae however, fell from 1,013,000 cwts. (valued at £538,000) 
lineal in 1936 to 783,000 cwts. (valued at £384,000) in 1937. 
3,798 | 3,422 It follows that the home consumption of herrings must 
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prices were lower less remunerative than in the previous year. The Sea 


ction became even reducing supplies and rationalising the industry. Mean- 
while, the herring catch was also considerably larger 
last year, but the aggregate value was only slightly higher 
than in 1936, in consequence of a decline in unit prices. 


FISH 

















| 


have shown a considerable expansion during the past 
twelve months—partly, it may be presumed, as a result of 
successful publicity. 


| 15,719 | 15,354 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


higher prices are being firmly main- The domestic market is buoyant. Prices 
tained. he market in coke is strong are steady. 

with supplies scarce, while patent fuel * 

is steady at about 26s. per ton f.o.b. 


Coat OuTPUT AND EMPLOYMENT 


* 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Home _ re- j, Semen: | Ween 
; e a k January 8 January 15 
quirements in the North-East are brisk, 1938 1938 
: e District 
but forward export trade is much below ~ = 
expectations. Northumberland steam Output) oss | Output see 


collieries continue to work regularly, re- 


lying mostly on old contracts. Sized eetenns| e0tte letteene) een 
coals are particularly firm, but the = Northumberind. 264-3 45 





4 3070 45:4 
market in screened coal is quiet and in- Durham -........ | 962-7) TID 4) Qteg) irs 
clined to weaken. The Durham section Lancs, Cheshire 
. ° . ’ Wales 5 
is firm, supplies of coking and gas coals =, 282. N. Wales 334°3, 69:2) 362:8) 69-0 
being limited, whilst bunkers are fairly Leicester... 766:3/ 97-9 776-7 98-0 
steady. Patent oven coke is in steady = ew 
demand in the home trade, but export wick | ae 426-2 67-5 | 434-2 676 
. : : . - Re South Wales and 
business is quiet and, owing to Con Moamouths, | 820-21 136-71 826-41 137-3 
tinental competition, prices are easier. Other English 
districts* ... 123: 22:5 127-2 22-5 
oa SOOTUBRE 60.0000: 428-1) 91-3 661-2 91-6 
; ‘ Total ... | 4,790-1| 790-2 | 5,206-1] 791-2 
Sheffield.—Domestic demand for wis ne 
virtually all descriptions of coal con- * Including Cumberland, Westmorland, Glou- 
tinues strong, and output goes imme- cester, Somerset and Kent. 
diately into consumption. Industrial de- 
é iminished, < ontracts “C ‘ 
mand is undiminished, and contract Iron a nd Steel 
placed indicate a long period of good 
trade. Small coal is very firm, and London.—The weekly report of 
steam-raising fuels are in good request. the London Iron and Steel Exchange 
Demand for house coal has fallen away indicates that nearly all departments of 
owing to the milder weather. the iron and steel industry continue to 


The strength of the home market operate at capacity and that there is 
continues to keep prices for export and unrelaxed pressure on the part of con- 
bunkering fuel above the level which = sumers to secure delivery. The volume 
shippers and foreign users are prepared of new business, however, remains 
to pay. Shippers report that it is diffi- somewhat restricted, chiefly because the 
cult to compete with subsidised foreign large consumers of steel have covered 
coal and with North-East and Scottish their requirements for the first half of 


coal. the vear, and neither they nor the pro- 
The market in coke is firm. Blast- ducers are anxious to enter into com- 

furnace coke is strong for prompt load- mitments beyond that period. 

ing, and inquiry for central heating Business in pig iron has in the main 


coke is good. Additional production been confined to small supplementary 
from new coke ovens is relieving the parcels for prompt delivery. Consumers 


pressure for supplies. and producers are in a comfortable 
Prices are unchanged. Position and, whilst the former have 
x covered their requirements for some 
time ahead, the latter have sold most of 

Workington.—The increased out- their output for several months. 
put is inadequate to satisfy needs, and The demand for semi-finished mate- 


Ulster and the Free State are short of rial remains strong, but is being met 
3,000 to 4,000 tons per week. Industrial with greater regularity than at any time 
fuel requirements have increased in a during last year. British production of 
few years by 10 per cent. All the smalls this class of steel has been increased and 
go to the coking plants, which are being good quantities are arriving from the 
worked at capacity for the iron smelters. Continent. 
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There is no relaxation in the pressure 
for delivery of finished steel against 
existing contracts, but makers’ arrears 
are gradually being reduced. The re- 
cent slight improvement in the demand 
from overseas markets has not been 
maintained and overseas buyers appear 
to be following a cautious policy, 
although in several markets stocks are 
understood to be low. 


* 


Sheffield.—The position has under- 
gone little change this week. There is a 
steady demand in most sections. For- 
ward buying has eased to some extent, 
the majority of iron consumers being 
well covered over the next few months. 
Deliveries are now becoming more ade- 
quate and regular, and some users are 
able to make a beginning with the 
building up of reserves. There is but 
little inquiry for imported iron, home 
production being now about equal to 
requirements. Hematite business is 
easier to transact than for some time so 
far as mixed numbers are concerned, 
but there is still a dearth of special 
qualities for which there is a keen de- 
mand. Bar iron business is good, especi- 
ally in common and marked. 

Business in steel continues at a very 
high level and deliveries of basic and 
acid billets are still in arrears. Stainless 
Steel sheets are in heavy request, and 
the pressure for wire rods is unrelieved. 
Structural steel requirements are still 
well in advance of makers’ ability to 
supply. 

Production of steel ingots and castings 
in 1937, at 1,722,600 tons, marked a re- 
cord, and showed an increase of 115,300 
tons over 1936. 

The iron and steel scrap market re- 
mains steady, although, with fairly full 
supplies of the former coming along, 
there is less readiness to pay recent 
prices. Merchants, however, stand 
solidly against any reduction. Heavy 
foundry cast iron sells at 75s.-80s. per 
ton, according to quality, and steel- 
works heavy cast iron at about 65s. per 
ton. There is a ready market for heavy 
basic steel at up to 67s. 6d. per ton, 
according to quality. 


* 


Middlesbrough.—The position on 
the pig iron market is easier; foundries 
which had contracted for Continental 
and Midland iron are well supplied, 
and producers of Cleveland iron are 
now in a better position to carry out 
their contracts. Little new business in 
foundry iron is passing. There is a 
steady home trade to outside buyers 
in East Coast hematite, in addition to 
the requirements at producers’ works. 
Small sales are reported for export. 
There are now 36 blast-furnaces in 
operation in the North-East Coast area, 
one on foundry pig iron, thirteen on 
hematite and the remainder on basic, 
ferro-manganese, etc. 

Supplies of home produced semi- 
manufactured steel have increased, and 
all finished steel departments are work- 
ing to capacity. There is a lack of 
demand for black and galvanised sheets 
for export, and prices have been re- 
duced by £1 per ton. Black sheets, 24- 
gauge, are now quoted at £14 10s. per 
ton, and galvanised sheets, 24-gauge, 
at £16 15s. per ton. 

No agreement has yet been ratified 
regarding the price at which new con- 
tracts for blast-furnace coke will be 
arranged; meantime, home consumers 
who have made contracts at the top 





price of 42s. per ton will be obliged to 
carry these out before being able to take 
advantage of any new arrangement. 
Heavy steel melting scrap continues in 
good request, and is in good supply at 
the official prices. 


* 


Cardiff.—In the South Wales iron 
and steel industry there has been little, 
if any, abatement in the pressure of the 
demand for pig iron and ingot steel, 
but comparatively quiet conditions are 
ruling in the tinplate section, where 
the output in the week ended January 
15th was only at 62.16 per cent. of 
capacity. The easiness is due principally 
to the contraction in the volume of ex- 
ports. Shipments at Swansea during the 
week ended January 20th totalled only 
5,596 tons, compared with 5,716 tons 
the previous week, and 10,028 tons a 
year ago. Prices are unchanged. 


* 


Glasgow.—The volume of new 
business is still somewhat restricted, 
largely, it is believed, because consumers 
have already contracted for the bulk 
of their requirements for some time 
ahead. Steelmakers still have an enor- 
mous amount of work on books and 
are being pressed for deliveries for all 
classes of material. There is a strong 
demand for semis. Fairly regular sup- 
plies are now available and many re- 
rollers are able to keep plant fully em- 
ployed and to reduce the heavy arrears 
which had accumulated on their books 
while their raw material was not avail- 
able in sufficient volume. 


* 


Workington.—A marked change 
has come over the North-East Coast 
hematite pig-iron market. Consumers, 
having bought from six to. twelve 
months ahead, are not entering into 
further commitments, and are not 
taking delivery freely. Makers are 
puzzled by the cautious attitude of 
users, but the decline in business causes 
no anxiety. They are assured of the 
absorption of virtually their entire out- 
put during the rest of the year. Demand 
for special and semi-special iron has not 
slackened. Production of the three 
qualities of low-phosphorus iron is not 
large, and there is not, in fact, enough 
to go round. A furnace at Workington 
has been blown out to be relined. Part 
of its output will be supplied by a fur- 
nace at Ulverston which is to change 
over shortly from basic to hematite 
iron. Prices are firm. 

The steel trade is quieter. Makers at 
both Workington and Barrow, however, 
are in a strong position, the orders on 
their books ensuring full-time working 
at the mills for a year to come. Native 
ore, at 24s. 6d. per ton, f.o.t., is in 
heavy local request. Production is ex- 
panding a little. The Beckermet Mining 
Company has been granted leave by 
the Railway and Canal Commission to 
work 1,400 acres of ground at Becker- 
met and to let downland where neces- 
sary. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — Market 
conditions have shown practically no 
change. Business has not been at a stand- 
still, but most buyers have exercised 
caution in giving out orders. There 
seems to be very little fear of any 
marked rise in prices in the near future. 
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scagieael a 
Raw cotton prices show little ¢ 
Early advices concerning crop Prepara. 
tions in the United States state that 
farm work is rather late. 

The position of the spinning SeCtion 
continues unsatisfactory. Sales of 
American yarns have been smaller than 
in the previous week. An attempt jg 
being made to organise short time 
amongst spinners of medium weft 
Curtailment of output in the Egyptian 
branch is now on a considerable sca. 
Mixed reports have come to hand from 
manufacturers of piece-goods, Inquiry 
has been persistent, but there hay 
been loud complaints of numeroy 
offers being quite impracticable, Fy. 
ther buying has taken place for India 
in regular styles and some Producers, 
chiefly in Blackburn and Preston, hay 
extended their engagements. Only 
limited support has been met with from 
the smaller outlets of the Far East. Th 
holidays in Egypt have interfered with 
trade. Some very fair orders have ben 
booked in printing and finishing styl 
for South America. Not more than 
necessary buying has been experienced 
in home trade fabrics. Production ip 
weaving districts remains irregular, 


Raw CotTron delivered to Spinners 
(Million bales) 








| Week | Total 
| ended Deliveries 
Variety _ 
| | Aug. 1, | Aug. 1, 
| = Jan. | "1936-" 1937- 
p o2n | jan. 22, | Jen. 2, 
1938 | 1938 "1937" | 1988 
American ...... | 33:3 27:7 585 640°1 
er ; 46 4°6 173 163.5 
Peruvian, etc.... | 2°7 2:9 80 68:7 
Egyptian ......... 12:0 2-9 182 167-0 
Sudan Sakel ... | 3:2 1:7 74 818 
East Indian 7:6 89 189 138-9 
Other countries 42 a4 101 98:6 
BE coskics 67:6 51-4 


1,384 | 1,358°6 


COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE majority of the leading markets 
in primary products, both in this 
country and in the United States, re 
mained under the cloud of last week’ 
reaction. Consumers have again become 
cautious and speculative activity hs 
subsided. 

The reaction of the market to th 
drastic cut in rubber export quotas pre 
vided a good indication of the psych 
logical background, for Wednesdays 
price was only one-sixteenth of a penny 
per lb. higher than a week ago. Nos 
ferrous metals were marked down 1 
price, but raw cotton is scarcely 
changed on the week. The markets 0 
wheat and raw sugar remained steady. 

In the United States, the weak tea- 
dency of prices is reflected in Moodys 
index of staple commodities which d 
clined from 150.8 to 150.4 during the 
week ended last Wednesday. A month 
ago the index stood at 151.6, and a yer 
earlier at 206.1. 


Metals 


Copper.—-The market was agi 
easier, and on Tuesday the stan 
cash quotation fell below £40 per t# 
for the first time since January 4th. 
Although there was a slight recover! 
on Wednesday, prices at the 
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showed a net loss of £2 2s. 6d. on the 
week. The decline was largely due to 
influences emanating from the United 
States, where consumer buying has 
fallen to small dimensions. The reduc- 
tion in the United States domestic price 
from 11 to 10.25 cents per lb. now 
appears to have been as mistaken as the 
earlier increase. Although the market 

sition in this country is sound, a 
major improvement 1s unlikely until 
American markets recover. The outlook 
is further discussed in the preceding 
Industry and Trade Section. 


* 


Tin. — Mainly owing to lack of 
buying interest in the United States, 
tin prices fell to £181 per ton at the 
close on Wednesday. Statistics for the 
principal producers in December, now 
becoming available, show that exports 
in that month were generally in excess 
of the quotas. The quota arrears carried 
over into the New Year are thus smaller 
than had at one time seemed likely; 
hence exports should not be excessive 
during the present quarter. But without 
a resumption of buying in the United 
States, tin prices here are unlikely to 
show much recovery. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—In response to 
general influences both lead and speiter 
fell by 7s. 6d. per ton. The relatively 
favourable building plan figures for 
December had no effect on the former 
metal. Meanwhile, according to the 
Bureau of Metal Statistics, American 
lead stocks rose from 113,573 short tons 
at the end of November to 129,131 tons 
a month later. The increase was smaller 
than had been expected, owing to the 
fact that deliveries increased from 
33,853 to 34,020 short tons. For zinc 
the Metallgesellschaft reports a decline 
in world smelter output from 145,191 
to 140,638 metric tons between October 
and November; this was due, however, 
to the fact that the latter month had 
one less working day than the former. 
The daily rate of production was actu- 
ally about unchanged and remained well 
in excess of consumption. 


* 


SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


Date Copper Tin Lead = Spelter 
1938 Tons Tons Tons Pons 
January 14 ... | 3,000 225 | 1,850 1,300 
39 7 ens 2,050 225 1,950 1,450 
” ae sus 1,450 260 1,100 650 
» 3,400 335 2,209 1,800 
” 3,100 325 1,600 2.050 
” as 1,100 300 1,300 2,050 
» 24. 2,660 270 1,000 850 
» a 3,200 27 1,700 1.0459 
» oe 1,500 325 850 1,200 


U.K. Stocks 
: Jan. 15, Jan. 22, 
1938 1938 
: i | 
Copper (Br. official w’houses): | Tons Tons 
MU  sinchucudandbdereseeseted | 10,825 11,614 
Rough ...... 21,847 22,243 


: 
Tin (London and Liverpool)... 2,342 2,511 


Grains 


The wheat markets have exhibited a 
notable stability recently. After a further 
week of rather quiet trading prices show 
practically no change. Crop news has 
been scarce, but there are reports of 
excellent crops of good quality wheat 
from some of the South American 
countries; on the other hand, there is a 
growing shortage of good red wheat. 
Meanwhile, demand for flour has been 
rather quiet. As mentioned in a Note 
in the Industry and Trade Section, the 
Government levy was raised from 6d. 
to ls. per sack of flour as from Sunday 
last. 

After declining last week, the maize 
market has since been quietly steady. 
Although some improvement in the 
Argentine crop has occurred as the re- 
sult of recent rains, there appears to be 
little hope of a good Argentine crop 
this year. Demand for overseas feeding 
barley was quiet this week, but prices 
were maintained. English malting barley 
prices are steady, supplies being gener- 
ally below the requirements of the 
trade. 


* 


WorRLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(000 Quarters) 


Week ended | Season to 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
} 15, 22, 21, 22, 
1938 1938 1937 1938 











From— 

N. America......... 512 479 16,482 12,083 
Argentina and 

Uruguay ....... 207 313) 5,903 2,743 
EE sscxnessanee 449 308, 4,956 4,952 
PE Sintivenenchaan 36 95 1] 4,087 
Danube and dist... 69 84) 6,274 4,217 
India a ote 24 22 924 945 
Other Countries... | wn 3 714 337 

ee | 1,297 1,304 35,264) 20,364 

— 

EeuEs. sanaccecounnste 385 401 7,972 
a 366 263 5,907 
a 11 6 387 
ac asteaioue j 36 118 2.884 
DRE crecesesesse | 61 93 1,841 
en cectimasieniie | 23 15 574 
a ee 80 49 S80 
Scandinavia ...... | 19 6 750 
Austria, etc. 2 33 46 1039 
Other European 

Countries ae 7 7 49 396 1,684 
Ex-European 

Countries......... | 216 258 7,839 5,446 

Total i | 1,297) 1,304 35,264 29,36 

Source: The Corn Trade News 


SALES OF BRITISH CEREALS 


’ 


Week ended 


Jan. 15, Jan. 22, 

|} 1938 1938 
NS cia cag alee cwt. 219,664 243,820 
CO cl cwt. 177,855 156,049 
NEE cvscsdnctcnsecheaniiatiesss cwt 59,724 46,183 


Other Foods 


Provisions and Meat.—The official 
quotations for bacon were unchanged 
last week-end and the market this week 
has been firm. Hams were in demand 
and were slightly higher in price. The 
principal varieties of butter were all 
reduced in price, prices being generally 
steady at the lower level. Colonial makes 
of cheese were in fair demand, quota- 
tions for New Zealand showing a sharp 
fail; other sorts were a steady market. 
The seasonal decline in the price of im- 
ported eggs was continued, but new- 
laid were steady on an improved de- 
mand. Trade at the Smithfield meat 
market was rather quiet throughout the 
week. Quotations for lamb were rather 
lower, but other sorts of meat were 
about unchanged in price. 

* 


Colonial Produce. —At this week’s 
tea auctions the tone was again satisfac- 
tory. Demand for Indian tea on Mon- 
day and Wednesday was strong and 
there was a slight improvement in the 
price of some grades. At Tuesday’s 
Ceylon auctions there were irregular 
price movements, but prices were 
higher in some instances. Meanwhile, 
the market in raw sugar was steady, 
with prices about unchanged. Spot de- 
mand for coffee was quiet. Accra 
cocoas, after a steady opening, declined 
in price. 

* 

Fruit.—Business at Covent Garden 
was rather less active than formerly and 
prices were lower in some instances. 
According to The Fruitgrower, the 
demand for apples was not so good and 
prices were reduced. Pears were in 
moderate demand. With arrivals from 
South Africa now beginning, Cali- 
fornians have not done so well and 
prices showed an easier tendency. South 
African peaches, nectarines and plums 
sold steadily at moderate rates. Smaller 
supplies of hothouse grapes again made 
good prices, while good supplies of 
Californian were available at a moderate 
figure. Oranges advanced in price owing 
to smaller arrivals, while grapefruit 
sold rather better. Lemons were steady. 


* 


Vegetables. —At Covent Garden, 
according to The Fruitgrower’s report, 





AMERICAN 


Jan.19 Jan. 26 

i 1938 1938 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 
eat, nicago, May ae 2 95lx 9334 

7 innipeg, May ...... 1241 125% 
Maize, Chicago, May...” 6014 6014 
ts, Chicago, May ............ 317% 3159 

1% Chicago, ane 74\4 7312 
ey, Winnipeg, ikea 6354 6358 

METALS (per ib.) — 

“pper, N.Y., Domestic spot.. 10:3212 9-72l2 

‘Producers’ export 10-55 10-00 





Jan. 19 Jan. 26 
1938 1938 
METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 


Titty IN. Veo SUSRRS SOE cccccccce 
P 


ear 4-90 4°80 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot... 5-00 5°00 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)}— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, March ... 5°56 5-32 
Coffee, N.Y., cash 
Sle FF wincnssecsacecs 6!g 5lo 
I, DE Bivcceseccssee Blo B58 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 8-59 8:54 


41-37! 40-621» 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


Jan. 19 Jan. 26 
1938 1938 
Cents Cents 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—conr. 


Cotton, Am. Mid., Feb. 8:47 §8-42 
Lard, Chicago Jan 8-20 
Petroleum, Mid-cent. crude 
33 deg. to 33°90, at well, 
per barrel... , : 116 116 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 1453 1413; 
Do. Do. Feb.-Mar. l4ilig 147g 


Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., %6 
deg., spot.... a, 3-23 3-20 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Jan. 19, Jan. 26, 


1938 
CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN, Etc.— 





a CONF OOD aH on 


Wheat— s. 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 58 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. 8 
Liv. March, per cental 7 

Flour, per 280 ibs.— 

Straits, d/d London ............... 37 

Manitoba, ex store .........00.+++ = 

Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. .......00000008 13 

IIR 0 de. . innciniesennebhe & 

Maize, La Plata, landed, 480 lb.... 34 
a TT . 

Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. ...... 8 

MEAT— 

Beef, per 8 Ibs.— 5 
English long sides.............+. { 5 
Argentine chilled hinds ...... { : 

Mutton, per 8 lbs.— 

English wethers  ........00000005 J 5 
. $s 
N.Z. frozen wethers ......... { ; 

Lamb, per 8 lbs.— 

IEE: - Keninsenangncsbianbe { : 1 
3 . 6 

Pork, English, per 8 Ibs. ........ { 61 

BACON (per cwt.)— 
Se 98 
1 96 
a al eae 93 
Tales {3 

HAMS (per cwt.)— = 
RIER -cin lou ciinnbiaimsipeetieicbie { a 

f 82 

BE IIE knccsnccccnsccccncene 84 

OTHER FOODS 

BUTTER (per cwt.)— 

IT << cesheiconnenpinianebenes 110 

PCE cococsnnacscoeseoosce Lil 

ES 135 

CHEESE (per cwt.)— 74 
TE icc dessenenene paabioonbel 

74 

BR ee a cersccccccccoscesese a 

English Cheddars — ..........++++- = 

“4 63 

SENIEL - -inseninnncnsnonnese posesesesess 69 

COCOA (per cwt.)— f 28 
BADGER, EE, cccccnccscccccscoccesescese 1 29 
I iii siasiiraealils 4 
GSeeMAGR ccocecccccccccvcccscssccess 4 = 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— 

Santos supe. C. & £. ....ccccccoceee 32 

Costa Rica, medium to good ... { = 

Kenya, medium .....ssesseeeeeeee L = 

EGGS (per 120)— . 
English (15-1512 Ib.) ....+..++++- 16 
Danish (1512 Ib.) ...sessesesseseees ; 

FRUIT— [8 
Oranges, Jaffa ...........+ boxes L 13 

- Brazilian ......... boxes { 

Lemons, Malaga ...........- cases { 

a boxes { |} 
Apples, Amer. (var.) ... barrels { 4 
» » var.) boxes { s 

Grapes, Almeria ...... barrels { > 

Grapefruit, Jaffa ...........0000-++ 3 

LARD (per cwt.)— 64 
Irish, finest bladders ............ 70 

51 

BEAR, sncasopansocanccncces scpenansneti 54 

PEPPER, per Ib.— 

Black Lampong (in Bond) ..... > 0 

White Muntock ...........54+ . 0 

POTATOES (per cwt.)— 6 
King Edward  .........cssseeeserees { 7 

SUGAR (per cwt.)— 

Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm., 

Si, MAES wcockccsncncces 

REFINED—London— 

Yellow Crystals ...... eovcesecs 19 
23 
eGR asicéstccecee crtereerereeee’) D4 
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59 


37 
39 
41 
13 


34 
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98 
96 
93 
92 
99 


86 
88 
83 
85 


105 
106 
128 


73 
74 
68 
68 


96 
98 


65 
69 


27 
29 
45 
55 


40 
43 


32 
52 


44 
60 
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16 
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12 
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14 
21 
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Jan. 19, Jan. 26, 
1 


938 1938 
SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. , & 2 @ 
SINE ruieketcncsmecasesaonanede _ ee F 
19 1010 19 9 
Granulated .......... soncccccess 20 9 20 Tio 
I iid : . : azae 
TEA (Auction Average) (per Ib.) — 
it ME schpinbndinadohensentebnonsah 13:98 14°15 
PED vipsubihheeatehinbnaeekbongeei 14°15 14°23 
— cibieiiitiieneimaseetintnins 15-36 15:68 
ED. | kasiieiiiaie pacnseeeneannsneosesneee 12-97 12-22 
DU” < dedineetindatamnansnectoennes 11-66 11°45 
a peheiuNneuesonteoheaendnnenses 13-09 13°05 
pn Aieheeannanenteneebeees 14°25. _ 14°45 
TOBACCO & lb.)— 
Virginia stemmed and =i ¢ 0 8 0 8 
stemmed, common to fine 6 2 6 
Rhodesian stemmed and un-f 0 9 0 9 
a ie 1 10 1 10 
Nyasaland stemmed and un-f 0 7 0 7 
stemmed idektanannn 1 4 1 4 
East Indian stemmed and un-f 0 7 0 7 
stemmed ... 1 10 110 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per lb.)— d. d. 
Raw, Mid.-American ............ 4:90 4°90 
» Sakellaridis, F.G.F. ...... 8:36 8-39 
» Giza, F.G.F. . seen 7°53 7°56 
Yarns, 32’s Twist 11 1054 
” 40's Weft 10°38 1053 
= 60’s ‘Twist (Egyptian 1754 1754 
loth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds., s. ad. “oe « 
16» 16, 32's & 50's is 4 18s 3 
99 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
19 . 19, 32’s & 40’s ... 24 10 249 
Pm 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
18 « 16, 10 Ib. « 24 9 
» 39 in. ditto, 371 yds., 
AG Xx 25, Sle BH. 2.020000 9 7 > | 
FLAX (per ton)— cs. £2 th 
DILL acppensanvgaseababete { oo . =. . 
i 69 10 71 O 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ...... l " : +H : 
HEMP (per ton)— 
Italian PC aaa 69 0 69 O 
Manilla, Dec.-Feb. moe -« 29 0 28 0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B., 
a £19,0/0 £18/12/6 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee, Jan.- 
I, iN eis cele eadial £18'5/0 £17/15/0 
2. « -@ 
f 17 O 15 10 
SE ED dc cosdsdinanesteensnn 19 0 17 0 
SILK (per lb.)— a. & 2@-dé, 
REEL: bisedndonddentsasceseconasions 7 9 i 
6 6 6 6 
a a ae a { 7 3 713 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan ............ { : : 2 
WOOL (per Ib.) — d. d. 
English, Southdown, greasy 16\o 1610 
- Lincoln hog, washed... 14); 141. 
Queensland, scd. super combg. 24 25 
N.S.W. greasy, super combg.... 14 14 
N.Z., greasy, half-bred 50-56... 13 14 
99 Crossbred 40-44 12 13 
Tops— 
Merinos 70’s average ........+ 29 29 
- 64’s Be eee ieee 27 27 
Crossbred 48’s ... ; 17 16 
99 46's ° - 17 1612 
’ MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— es. 2. oe. 
Welsh, best Admiralty ......... { 9 ; 4 ; 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 22 0 22 0 
Sheffield, best house, at pits wi = : ey > 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ...... 109 0 109 0 
Bars, Middlesbrough ............ 265 0 265 O 
Steel rails, heavy 202 6 202 6 
oe) 9 
ED  ccecscscccsscee OO box{ 3 . =. : 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper— fn & #2 oa &, 
: 426 ‘ 40/3/9 
rrr 42/76 40/50 
, S 42/11/3 40/7/6 
TD BIRR . coccosecsccssnsses L 42/126 40/10/0 
Tin— 
7 1845/0 181/0/0 
Standard cash .......... oonccees 184/10'0181/10/0 
TOBE occ nscccscncnceses = : . — : . 
Lead, soft foreign— 
sa hsediniinteinnientianial ee att 
Spelter, G.O.B.— 
SE  ccinabibbnnswennwnnansecsin oes 15/1/35 14/13/9 


Aluminium, ingots and bars...... 


15/2/6 14/15/0 
100/0/0 100/0/0 


2 rolling billets ...... 102/0/0 102/0/0 
. 80/0 
Nickel, home and export......... aos . . as ; . 
. . 67/0/0 67/0/0 
Antimony, Chinese ............... 680/0 68/0/0 
» « 8. » 
Wolfram, Chinese ...per unit... = : s ° 
; £s.d. £s.d 
Platinum, refined ...... per 0z.... 7/0/0 7/0/0 
tia 12/17/0 12/17/0 
Quicksilver......... per 76 Ibs.. 12/17/6 12/176 








¢ These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road stiewend do not include the Government tax. 


Jan. 19, 
103g” 26 
GOLD, per fine ounce _.,........,... 139 a . 
“ven (per ounce)— ; . 
Coe cecccrcccccccveccrccecececcccs l 853 1 83 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, did site, 





Lond 
each, or paper bags 20 to ton (free, non- returnable 
4-ton loads and upwards 42s 
1 and up to 4-ton loads ....., s. vod = 
CHEMICALS— s. dg. d 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% <4 3 os 
\ 1 Oly 1 Oy 
iy TIED > nacicwdepeeenannpendstan f%¥2 02 
[9°93 63 
ap I MME ante cccnacecbasuad { 0 5 05 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5 »{ : i 1 1 
4 1 iw 
Alcohol, Plain Ethy! ........ - 120 + 
Ammonia, carb. ............ ton f 20 00 20/09 
\ 21/00 2100 
ee 7/110 7110 
Arsenic, lump ............ per ton 35 0/0 35:00 
Borax, gran. ............ per cw b 6 B . 
5 OS eee - 195 0 BO 
Nitrate of soda .. per cwt 8 0 8 0 
Potash, Chlorate, net ..... 04 04 
0 412 0 4 
SEEMED cacsnsdinsinnse per cwt ; 10 0 10 9 
Soda Bicarb. ............ Der c 10 0 10 0 
a per cwt \ ll 0 il 0 
I ccicetinictisncniis crowd 359 50 
ysta per cwt. L 5 3 5 3 
Sulphate of Copper ... perton  18/10/0 18 1510 
COPRA (per ton)— 
$.D. Straits, c.i.f. 13/6/3 12/1819 
HIDES (per lb.)— . 
Wet salted, Australian ............ fo 353 0 5% 
L 0 5% 0 5% 
WONT ERGIOM sos cccscscsccoscecsseces { 04 04 
O 415 0 44 
NG id cccicnkcnnaen 0 54 0 5i 
™ { 0 5l. 0 55) 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... {0 7) 0 % 
Lo 83, 0 Bh 
Market Hides, Manchester— 0 5, 05 
Best heavy ox and heifer... 9 55, 9 5%, 
0 46 0 4 
EGO” sknticectviancindssccns { 0 5 0 7 
calf 0 473 0 4 
BERGE «= aacensocessocensnnnenat { 0 74 0 Ty 
INDIGO (per Ib.)— 5S 3 6 5 6 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine... 1 6 0 60 
LEATHER (per lb.)— 1 2 12 
Sole Bends, 8/14 1b. .......eeeee { a: ie 
an ; S24 24 
Bark Tanned Sole  ........+.0+00 13 4 34 
* . 0 Tig 0 Ty 
Shoulders from DS Hides ...... { 0 92 0 9) 
09 09 
= Eng. or WS do. ...... 1 8 1 8 
: fe 24+e2 
Bellies from DS do. .....seeeeee 106 06 
as 06 06 
= Eng. or WS do. .......+- 0 8 0 8 
1 4 14 
Dressing Hides — ..........sss00088 1 10 110 
3 6 3 6 
Ro. Eng. Calf,20/35 Ib. per doz. { 4 6 4 6 
PETROLEUM PRopucts (per gall.)— ‘ 
Motor Spirit, No. 1, London. 1% 1 0 
Petroleum, Amer. fal. bri. Lond. 0 101g 0 104 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
in 0 aut 0 
TONED  sakscnvccseccnscconnesseoee QO 4iof 0 4 
ROSIN (per ton)—- 16/0/0 16/5/0 
AMETICAN .....cceccccccecccccecorces { 20/0/0 20/5/0 
RUBBER (per lb.) — s ds a 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 0 7ig 0 Th 
Fine hard Para ...........sseseseese ey & 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 43 6 42 0 
TN Orange ......cceeeerernereevees { 46 6 45 0 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
LONdON TOWN  cccccccccccnscccceece 20 0 20 : 
TIMBER— £ 3.4. f* : 
Swedish u/s 3x8 ...... per std 23/5/0 2 ' 
210x7 ... - 22/15/0 22/10 
~ 3X4 ..0000 ns 20/510 20/0), 
Canadian Spruce, Dis. - 23/15/0 am 
EE: nacuacusvnsiass per load = 11/0/0 Oe 
TREO DPORES ccccccccccceses per std 35/0/0 3 * 
tla ak a per loa 27/0/0 a 
Honduras Mahogany logs c. ft. 0/12/0 non 
English Oak Planks ...... 9 0/6/0 0/710 
2 Eng glish Ash Plenks ih 0/7/09 
EGETABL (per ton net)— 
Linseed, naked ..........sseseseeeee 27/15 0 ae 
Rape, refined ........ 36/10 19/5/0 
Cotton-seed, crude ... 20 a 18216 
Coconut, crude —.......see0ee 19/5 1510 
SEED sesevnasaanecnstonnceonecssoneete 17/5/0 16 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng........+» 10/0/0 10, 
“Lalo, ="... sicataiaieilinn 12/16/3 12/163 
COIS 2. ccccccccccccccceccccesece 14 o 6 - ” 
s. da. & 
9 
Turpentine ..........++ percwt. 34 9 34 
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OTHER Foops: STATISTICS 
Week ended 
Jan. 15, | Jan. 22, 
‘ | 1938 1938 
: oot Is in London (bales) : 
m a Serre vce | 14,004 | 14,319 
Canadian .....-seecereeceeeeee } 9,232 8,176 
* Dutch ......eceereereeeeevenes | 1,408 1,575 
Lithuanian .....0ceeeeeeseeee 1,247 1,222 
Polish .....-ceseeeeeeeereeeees 2,693 2,783 
S0A A 
Ca, Movements in in Lond. (bags) : - ; 
Landed . sees . 4,074 6,892 
‘ D/d for home ¢ consumption 5,942 12,824 
n EXpPOrtS  .. sees eeeeneeeeeerece : 92 ’ 
i Stocks, end of w ~~ 125,344 118,492 
0 Pe nents in Eu ond. cwt.): 
oN Brazilian—Landed 7 75 7 32 
2 ,, D/d tor home consn. 173 87 
3 » Exports ; 
5 » Stocks, end of week. 1,861 2,506 
6 Central and S. American : 
l Landed 3,487 3,064 
ll D/d for home consumpt tion 2,513 2.354 
‘ Exports. 367 767 
8 Stocks, end of week. 60,600 59.943 
0 Other kinds—Landed ... 3,648 14,606 
0 , D/d for home consn 5,189 4,627 
0 » Exports ' 708 582 
0 », Stocks end of week., 65,071 74,468 
d, | 
6 = plies at Smithfield (tons) : 
0 Total . sasdnseencein 9,809 9,287 
0 Beef and veal ..........0000- 4,983 4,703 
4 Mutton and lamb ......... 3,042 2,839 
4 Pork and bacon ............ 1,040 1,069 
7 SET, GBC. cecveveccconsse 744 676 
, Perper : 
0 Movements in Lond. (tons) : 
y Black—Landed al - 3 
0 *» Delivered 10 18 
3 a Stocks, end of week. 1,974 1,959 
5/0 White— Landed . 16 
2 Delivered 78 52 
ae Stocks,end of week 11,019 10,983 
18,9 SUGAR : 
Movements, London and 
554 Liverpool (tons) : 
554 imports... jcteidiiccms | SA 26,090 
4 gee aoren 14,484 | 14,576 
4 Stocks, end of week.......... | 271,712 | 283,226 
. Tera :* 
54 Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs 
54 N. India ..........0.0...00065 | 45,308 | 45,134 
Ty S. India —_ . 7,859 8,262 
8 Ceylon . cutatendbiend 23,030 | 24,437 
5 Seiad ccuscatarhienenwick | 2,915 3,673 
} 55, sae ears ae 1,508 929 
, Africa pildeopnaannens | 3,467 1,890 
) 3: MI. vss Sa baaacatisd ' $4,087 ' 84,325 
) 4, * Week ended January 13 and 20 respectively. 
) Ty Gubents 
| 6 
» 0 
2 
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asparagus was in demand at slightly 
higher prices, while house-grown beans 
were short and dear. Mushrooms were 
easier. Demand for forced rhubarb 
showed an improvement. Onions and 
parsnips remained dear, but carrots and 
turnips did not do quite so well. Green- 
stuff was lower in price for the week- 
end trade and has since shown little 
alteration. Meanwhile, at the various 
London markets, the potato trade 
showed few new features and prices 
were about unaltered. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oilseeds and Oils.—The market 
is quiet. Linseed supplies from Argen- 
tina are expected to increase soon. The 
quantity afloat for Europe has increased 
to 162,400 tons (including 3,800 tons 
from India), compared with 177,700 
tons a vear ago. Some time, however, 
must elapse before deliveries at English 
ports assume substantial volume. In 
the circumstances trade in spot and 
near parcels is restricted, but crushers 
appear to have bought freely of Plate 
seed for early shipment. Prices have 
taken an easier turn, but generally are 
steady in view of the strong statistical 
position. Indian linseed has been in 
better demand, business having been 
stimulated by a reduction in freight 
rates. American crushers continue 
steady buyers of Plate. The first official 
estimate of the yield in Uruguay is 
118,232 tons, of which 70,000 to 80,000 


tons will be available for export. E ‘SYP- 
tian cottonseed is easier with an im- 
near positions, 
ton having been 


proved inquiry for 


6d. per 





accepted for afloat and January load- 
ing to Hull. 

Vegetable oil prices have an easier 
trend. Linseed oil has receded slightly 
in the face of the competition of foreign 
offers. Demand, however, is restricted 
and in view of short supplies mills 
are reserved in their offerings. Cotton 
oil is slow and ex Hull has been reduced 
by 25s. per ton. English refined is now 
offered at £20 10s. per ton. Demand 
for oilcakes continues satisfactory and 
prices are firm. 


* 


Rubber.—The event of the week 
was the decision of the Rubber Regula- 
tion Committee, discussed in a note 
in the Industry and Trade Section, to 
reduce the export quota from 70 per 
cent. of assessed capacity in the first 
quarter of 1938 to 60 per cent. in the 
second. During the last half of 1937 the 
quota was 90 per cent. The announce- 
ment was followed by an immediate 
spurt of prices; but the gain was sub- 
sequently lost on profit-taking, and 
prices are only fractionally higher on 
the week. The cut in the quota is un- 
likely to affect the stock position till 
after the end of April, unless there is a 
sharp rise in United States consump- 
tion. 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


Week ending 


Jan. 15, | Jan. 22, 

1938 1938 

ne tons 2,753 2,543 
cn tdicsindubaadsas tons 1,828 1,419 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons 59,721 60,845 
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0 3% 

0 4 No. 3 TRANSPORT 

510 ¢ , , aa — the Estate, where are situated the larger manufac- 
4H FA. The site of the Scottish Industrial Estate is in itself a turers who require railway siding facilities. 

“of guarantee of efficient transport. It is close to the ; ae : 
) Tig famous Glasgow Docks, from which ships of every Firms who do not require railway sidings have this 
07 description sail to all parts of the world. great advantage—namely, that the Estate is within 
2 0 the free delivery and collection area of the railway 
5 0 AIR. Renfrew Aerodrome is “ just across the street "’ from companies. 

0 0 the Estate—a direct contact for air transport. 

na ROAD. GOOD ROADS GIVE ACCESS TO ALL PARTS OF THE ESTATE. 
3/0/0 RAIL, The Glasgow-Paisley main railway line forms the 

ai10" southern boundary. From this, railway sidings are 

; 10/0 introduced and led through the Western portion of 

10/0 : : . . 

508 For full information and particulars of the Estate apply to 

0/1210 

0/6/0 —— 

0/7/0 “—e 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


REVIEW OF PAST YEAR’S BUSINESS 


EFFECT OF AMERICAN CONDITIONS 


MANAGED CURRENCY 


NO GROUND FOR PESSIMISM IN 


NO LONGER A 


MAKESHIFT 


THE OUTLOOK 


FACTORS MAKING FOR WIDER INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


MR REGINALD 


The ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the Midland 
Bank Limited was held, on the 26th instant, at Southern House, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna, the chairman, said: My 
Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—The year 1937 opened with a good 
prospect of sustained business improvement. The industrial outlook 
was sO promising, indeed, that fears were expressed of a coming 
boom. There were signs of growing speculations on the Stock 
Exchange and in raw materials ; some commodities, particularly 
metals, had made a disturbing jump. Speculation, however, was 
speedily checked by a reduction in the quantity of money, and a de- 
cline in prices followed. The decline went so far as to cause some 
anxiety, and, although the quantity of money was later restored, 
the closing months of the year that had opened buoyantly were 
marked by a more subdued outlook. 


DEPRESSING AMERICAN INFLUENCES 


Meanwhile depressing influences had been at work in the United 
States. In April President Roosevelt declared that some prices, 
particularly of the non-ferrous metals, were too high. At the same 
time the gold scare, based largely on unjustified inferences from that 
statement, gave rise to fears of a restrictive monetary policy and 
precipitated a general decline in Stock Exchange quotations and 
primary commodity prices. But what might have been no more than 
a temporary break developed in the United States into a real business 
recession. The confidence of industrialists, already disturbed by 
the policy of the Government, became seriously shaken, and capital 
construction was arrested. Happily, no similar obstacle to business 
enterprise is present in Great Britain, and there is no indication here 
that the drop in Stock Exchange quotations and commodity prices 
will lead to a comparable decline in general trade. 

It is natural that a setback first in prices and then in trade should 
be taken to confirm the fears of people who are dubious about both 
the theory and practice of a managed currency. Management has 
meant cheap and abundant money, and in their view long-continued 
cheap money must lead to over-expansion of industry and trade, 
which has its inevitable reaction in a slump. The alleged benefits of 
cheap money, they tell us, have been exaggerated, while the danger 
of inflation is always present. Now they see that a fall in prices and 
a drop in employment have taken place while money is still cheap, 
and they regard this as definite condemnation of a managed currency. 


CURRENCY AND CREDIT CONTROL 


We shall all agree that the question of the right method of currency 
and credit control is of the greatest importance to the whole country. 
For banks in particular the subject has a special significance. Apart 
from the fact that their prosperity depends largely upon that of 
industry and trade, money is the stock in trade of their business, 
and they have a direct concern in monetary policy, which determines 
the quantity of money and through this the rates charged for its use. 

We have now had a sufficiently long experience of a managed 
currency to enable us to form an opinion of the general effect of its 
operation. It must not be overlooked that deliberate currency 


management, particularly of a currency subject to such world-wide 
influences as sterling, is not an easy undertaking. A few years ago 
the very conception of a purely managed currency was something 
new; in no country were the conditions such as to make it practi- 
cable ; it is only conceivable as being efficiently practised in a country 
with banking and credit highly centralised and with a Government 


McKENNA’S ADDRESS 


maintaining national credit unimpaired. Much had to be leamt 
and is being learnt, but, however difficult it may be to put on one side 
the ideas to which long usage of the gold standard has accustomed Us, 
we find in practice that the system is working smoothly. In the 
light of our present knowledge a managed currency can no longer be 
regarded as a mere temporary makeshift while the gold standard jg 
in abeyance. 


COMPARISON OF EXPERIENCE 1925-31 AND 1931-37 


To judge between the two systems the question we must ask is: 
How have we fared while our currency has been free to fluctuate 
without reference to any backing other than the country’s credit ? 
What have been the changes in our economic condition ? Many 
causes contribute to such changes, and among these monetary policy 
is certainly one of the most important. Let me recall what has 
happened in recent years. It will be remembered that the gold 
standard, having been suspended on the outbreak of war, was brought 
into operation again in April 1925. It was maintained for over six 
years until September 1931, when once again it was suspended. For 
the first time we then set about controlling our currency without any 
active effort to restore the gold standard. We started a true experi. 
ment in management, and the experiment has now lasted for a period 
almost precisely as long as the restored gold standard was in operation, 
that is for rather over six years from September 1931 to the present 
time. In answering the question, then, how have we fared, we can 
compare our economic condition during two equal periods, one on 
gold and the other under management. 

I take the Bank of England’s stock of gold as the first subject for 
comparison, not only because it is usually regarded as the test of 
the strength of our international position, but because under any 
system of currency control it is an essential part of our equipment 
as bankers to the world. In April 1925 it stood at £154 millions; 
by September 1931 it had fallen to £135 millions ; but by January 
1938 it had risen to £326 millions at the statutory price. At the 
current price the value of the existing stock would be about £530 
millions, quite apart from the gold held in the Exchange Equalisation 
Account. When we remember that gold is the universally accepted 
medium of international payments and that we, as a world centre of 
banking and finance, are liable to be called upon at any time to meet 
large external liabilities, it is clear that our position has been 
immensely strengthened by the great increase in our stock during 
the period of a managed currency. The Cunliffe Committee put out 
minimum need of gold reserve at £150 millions. The Macmillan 
Committee increased the requirement, whether in gold or foreign 
exchange, to a maximum of £225 millions. As events have developed 
it has become apparent that even these resources would not suffice 
to provide against capital movements on the scale that we now see. 
Including the amount held in the Exchange Equalisation Account, 
our present stock at the current value of gold is about £800 millions 
and if we set this against the probable total of our foreign liabilities, 
expanded though they may be, we must conclude that our position 1s 
far stronger than in 1931. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN NATIONAL DEBT 


Next we may note fluctuations in the burden of the national debt. 
There has been little change in the amount of the debt, but 4 great 
change in the interest paid. Excluding the American debt and interest 
on savings certificates, the national returns show that in the year 
ending March 1926, the first year of the return to the gold stan 
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charge was over £271 millions. In 1931-32 it had fallen by 
% millions. But in 1936-37 it was no more than £200 millions, 
on of nearly £60 millions a year since the introduction of a 
. — currency. Cheap and abundant money made possible the 
eds of the old 5 per cent. War Loan into a 34 per cent. stock, 
while on Treasury bills alone the saving is approximately £17 millions 
ayear. When the demands upon the Exchequer are as heavy as they 
gre to-day, both for national defence and social services, I cannot 
imagine any Chancellor of the Exchequer closing his eyes to the 
immense economy in the service of the debt that has been made as 
g result of monetary policy. 

The relative degree of cheapness and abundance of money in the 
wo periods is indicated by a comparison of the Bank rate and the 
quantity of bank deposits. From 1925 to 1931 the average Bank rate 
was approximately 4y¢ per cent. On the abandonment of the gold 
standard the rate was raised to 6 per cent. as a precautionary measure 
which was soon found to be unnecessary. It was lowered by stages 
until at the end of June 1932 it stood at 2 per cent., where it has 
remained ever since. There were no less than sixteen changes of 
Bank rate in the first period of six years, all of them consequent 
ypon the obligation imposed on the Bank of England to protect its 
meagre gold stock. The subsequent stability at 2 per cent. has lasted 
over five-and-a-half years. No previous period of stability of so long 
duration can be found in the last hundred years, a fact which suggests 
that the frequent description of present money rates as abnormal is 
hardly justified. It is difficult to draw a line between the normal and 
the abnormal, but a rate which is now in its sixth year and shows no 
likelihood of variation in the early future might perhaps put in a 
caim to being no more abnormal than any other. The effect of 
freedom from the restrictions imposed by the gold standard is no 
less apparent in the quantity of money than in the rate paid for its 
use, Bank deposits, which were about £1,800 millions on the average 
for 1931, rose to nearly £2,300 millions in 1937, 


TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT 


The increase in purchasing power shown by this growth of deposits 
has been as beneficial to industry and trade as to the Treasury. If we 
resume Our comparison and consider our condition at the beginning 
and end of each of the six-year periods, the conclusion is inescapable 
that, whatever other forces may have been in operation, a managed 
currency is at least consistent with flourishing trade. Let us look 
first at weekly wage rates, taking rates in 1924 as the basic figure 
of 100. In 1925 the corresponding figure was 102; by 1931 it had 
fallen below 97; but by last year it had risen again above 103. 
Taking the same year as the basis, profits, according to Sir Josiah 
Stamp’s calculation, stood at 104 in 1925, dropped to 77 in 1931, 
but rose again to 120 in 1936, the last year for which this index is 
available. The figures of industrial production repeat the same story 
in another form—a decline over the first six years and a rise in the 
second by perhaps fifty per cent. Thus it is evident that, while 
business was on balance dropping away in the earlier period, it was 
steadily improving in the later. 

Wages and profits are a measure of the incomes of the mass of 
the population. Production measures the degree in which our 
industrial capacity is being used ; it governs the total of employment 
md unemployment, the returns for which make perhaps a more 
striking comparison than any others. Between 1925 and 1931 the 
total of our insured workers rose by 1,200,000, but the employed 
fell by 200,000, and the unemployed rose in consequence by 1,400,000. 
This was how we stood at the end of the first six-year period. In the 
second the insured workers increased by a further 800,000, but the 
dumber of those employed grew by as much as 2,100,000, thus 
reducing the unemployed by well over a million. What a contrast ! 
adecline in employment of 200,000 in the first period ; an increase 
of 2,100,000 in the second. No figures could be more convincing 3 
no figures could exemplify more clearly the change in our economic 
condition in the two periods. We have still some way to go before 
We shall be utilising our full productive capacity, but the experience 
of the past six years indicates that in currency and credit policy we 
have not been led astray in using the opportunities for intelligent 
management which the departure from gold presented. I have not 
Suggested, and I would not for a moment do so, that the pronounced 
mprovement in our position as between the two periods is due 
solely to the change in the monetary system. But I do suggest that 

8 nothing in our present condition to indicate that the change 
been other than for the better or that it is fraught with unknown 
Perils in the future. (Applause.) 

I have said nothing about wholesale price levels, since, as we have 
_ = the past year, these are subject to such rapid fluctuation that 
a of index numbers for given dates is not a safe guide 
1925 a I may, however, remind you that over the period 

there was in fact a downward trend which weighed 
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heavily upon primary producers and exercised a constant dragging 
effect upon business. Since 1931 some recovery has taken place, 
with beneficial effects apparent to everyone in the growth of world 


trade and the expansion of demand for the products of British 
industry. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The data I have just quoted relate to our internal condition, but 
the picture would be incomplete without a reference to external 
trade. Last year, you may remember, I referred to the balance of 
current international payments and receipts as a test of safety in 
deciding whether an expansive monetary policy might be pursued 
further. Unfortunately, we have no certain knowledge of the true 
balance of payments. There can be no doubt that the requirements 
of re-armament and the growing volume of consumption due to 
greater employment necessitate additional purchases of goods from 
abroad in excess of our sales. The import surplus of merchandise 
is increasing. The other elements in the account are not so readily 
estimated, but when we consider the position as a whole it is difficult 
to believe, notwithstanding the official estimates, that the final 
balance is against us. 

Here again it is helpful to take a longer view than is given by the 
figures for a single year. The official estimates of the balance of 
payments for 1932-36 show a net deficit for the five years approaching 
£50 millions. To this we must add at least an equal amount for last 
year, making an aggregate of over £100 millions. The figures prepared 
by Sir Robert Kindersley indicate that we have drawn to some extent 
upon our long-term capital abroad, a fact which would fit the 
supposition of a deficiency on current account. But in these six 
years we have spent on the purchase of gold now held in the Bank 
of England and the Exchange Equalisation Account an amount ap- 
proximating £600 millions. If the official estimates be accepted, 
this expenditure could have been offset only by sales of British 
securities to foreigners and by an increase in our short-term liabilities. 
No evidence has been adduced of sales of securities on such a scale 
or of any vast increase in short-term liabilities, and it appears in 
consequence very doubtful whether our capital position has moved 
against us in any degree comparable with the addition to our gold 
reserves. 


NOT LIVING ON CAPITAL 


On the evidence of gold and capital movements, the contention 
that over the past six years we have been living upon capital does 
not appear to be well founded. The matter is of real importance, 
as we must not lose sight of the fact that any continued worsening 
of our current international account would call for a restrictive 
monetary policy. 

I have now covered the ground which has to be surveyed in order 
to compare our experience in the two periods, characterised by radi- 
cally different monetary arrangements. Everyone must recognise the 
dangers and difficulties of free monetary management—difficulties 
which have been greatly increased by the vast movements of funds 
from country to country for a variety of motives, economic, financial 
and political. But the fact that mankind is subject to innumerable 
physical disorders is no reason why medical research should cease 
or why the individual should not try to keep fit. The argument 
applies no less to financial than to bodily health. We have had far 
greater freedom under present conditions in adapting our policy to 
rapidly changing circumstances. The instruments with which trade 
can be stimulated or speculation checked are readily available for 
use. Already a great deal has been learnt about the principles and 
practice of a free monetary system, and I do not doubt that as fine 
a technique will be developed under the new system as we ever had 
when working on the gold standard. (Applause.) 


POSITION AND PROGRESS OF THE BANK 


In turning to the affairs of our own bank I deeply regret that 
my first task should be to record the death of two members of the 
board, Mr Henry Allan and Mr R. A. Murray. Both of these 
gentlemen came to us from the Clydesdale Bank, of which Mr Allan 
had been chairman for fourteen years. We mourn the loss of their 
personal friendship no less than we miss their collaboration in 
business. Their places on our board have been filled by two other 
distinguished directors of the Clydesdale Bank, Sir Harold Yarrow, 
who was appointed to the chairmanship of the Scottish Bank in 
succession to Mr Allan, and Sir George Mitchell. I take this 
Opportunity to congratulate the Clydesdale Bank on having called to 
the chair one who has made his mark in business and is already 
showing a mastery of his new tasks. (Applause.) Our own board 
has been strengthened by the appointment of Sir John Anderson, 
who comes to us recommended by outstanding personal qualities 
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and a varied experience in administration both at home and abroad. 
He has a great record, culminating in his recent service to the 
Empire as Governor of Bengal. I am sure you will give him a 
cordial welcome. (Applause.) 

I pass now to the accounts for the year. The profit and loss 
account shows that the recovery in earning power was maintained 
with the continuance of monetary expansion and trade improvement. 
Allowing for income tax and the new national defence contribution, 
both of which are provided for before the profit is struck, the 1937 
net profit of £2,508,000 records an encouraging increase on the 
year and a restoration approximately to the pre-slump level. The 
improvement in the quality of our advances has reduced the amount 
we have had to reserve against possible bad debts. 





ALLOCATION OF PROFIT 


The profit for the year, added to the balance brought forward, 
makes the total sum available £3,055,000, and out of this we have 
already paid £855,000 by way of interim dividend at the rate of 16 
per cent. per annum less income tax. We have allocated £300,000, 
the same amount as a year ago, to reserve for future contingencies, 
and £400,000, that is £50,000 more than last year, to reduction of 
bank premises account. The increased appropriation under this 
head is called for by the expenditure upon premises resulting from the 
continued growth of our business. In particular, our head office is 
nearing completion ; one of the new wings is already occupied, and 
work on the other is proceeding rapidly. After these allocations 
there remains a sum of £1,500,000, out of which we propose to pay 
a final dividend again at the rate of sixteen per cent. per annum 
less income tax. In consequence of the recent increase in our capital 
this requires the larger sum of £909,000, and we are left with an 
additon of £44,000 to the carry forward, raising it to £591,000. 

In the balance sheet the capital paid up and reserve fund show the 
effect of the recent new issue. As you know, in October last share- 
holders were given the right to subscribe for one fully-paid share of 
£1, at a price of £2, for every £20 of paid-up capital held. This 
offer entailed the issue of roughly 700,000 shares. Following our 
practice, we also offered new shares at the same price to members 
of the staff of the bank and its affiliations, in proportion to status 
and years of service. On this account about 200,000 shares have been 
issued. The aggregate addition to our paid-up capital is rather more 
than £900,000, and, the premium of £1 per share having been 
carried to the reserve fund, an equal addition is made to that item, 

In deciding upon this increase of capital we were influenced by 
the growth of the volume of our business since the last issue, in 
1930. Our deposit liabilities have expanded considerably over the 
period ; last year, for example, they rose by nearly £10 millions, 
bringing the total to a new balance sheet record of £496 millions. 
It was felt in consequence that the proportion of shareholders’ funds 
to liabilities had become unduly low. The favourable terms of the 
issue have given both shareholders and staff a participation in the 
bank’s restored profits. 


HIGH STANDARD OF LIQUIDITY 


The assets side of the balance sheet shows the maintenance of a 
high standard of liquidity, the “ quick” assets covering over 36 
per cent. of deposit liabilities. Cash alone is a million higher, 
Balances with and cheques on other banks happen to be substantially 
lower, and money at call and short notice shows a decline of £3 
millions, part of a much larger reduction in stock exchange loans, 
which are included under this heading. I mentioned a year ago 
that these loans are under constant review to ensure that the banking 
facilities we give are not being used to finance undue speculation. 
The change in conditions since last spring has removed any anxiety 
we might then have felt on this ground ; Stock Exchange loans have 
in fact fallen to an unusually low level. On the other hand, borrowing 
by the money market has shown an increase, presumably to carry a 
larger volume of bills. Our own bill portfolio has risen by nearly 
£9 millions on the year, wholly under the heading of discounts as 
opposed to Treasury Bills. Although rates in the money market 
are still very low, they give us at least a modest return on funds 
which for reasons of liquidity we should otherwise have to retain in 
the unremunerative form of cash. 


GROWTH OF ADVANCES 


The largest movement on the balance sheet is to be found in 
advances, which have risen over the year by nearly £19 millions, a 
more rapid rate of growth than in 1936. Roughly one-half of the 
demand has been met out of the addition to deposits, and for the 
rest we have sold investments, which for want of better employment 
of our funds had risen to an exceptionally large total. 
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In commenting upon the movement in advances | may meng) 
that the highest figure was reached in June 1929, when gue 
at £224 millions. Hence we are now approaching the Maxim; 
though the proportion of advances to deposits, as in all the ms 
is lower than it was. Between the two dates there has been a 
fall and a slow recovery. The lowest point was reached in 1934 
since when there has been a total increase of £44 millions, OF this 
amount a large part has been granted to borrowers Not direct 
engaged in industry or trade, for instance the special fixed loans to 
local authorities, and advances for financial purposes, especially tg 
facilitate permanent investment in real estate and other assets 
But the tide has now turned ; the demand for short-term industria) 
and trade advances has shown an appreciable revival during the pas 
year. Our own internal figures give evidence of this revival most 
clearly in the engineering trades, some branches of the i 
industries, retail trade, entertainments and public services, It is 
seen also in building, a fact which indicates that the long-expected 
slackening in building activity as a whole has not yet become Serious 
Apart from these groups, the increase is widely spread. 
The balance sheets and profit and loss accounts of our affiliated 
banks indicate the maintenance of a healthy condition, Very shortly 
it will be possible to say that all the four banks in our group have 
completed a hundred years of life, and happily all four show yp. 
diminished vitality. The Belfast Banking Company attained jy 
hundredth anniversary in 1927, the North of Scotland Bank and 
ourselves in 1936, and now we offer our congratulations to the 
Clydesdale Bank upon the celebration of its centenary this year, Our 
remaining affiliation, the Executor and Trustee Company, continue 
to broaden its branch representation and to increase the volume of 
its business. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


In considering the future of the bank I am happy to report that 
the spirit of good will and loyal service which characterises our staff 
is fully maintained. We have recently revised the application of our 
salary scale in order to give greater encouragement to younger 
members and new entrants into the bank’s service. We have, 
moreover, introduced a new scale for women. These changes illustrate 
the benefits to be obtained, directly by the staff and indirectly by 
the shareholders, from the contact long since established and 
increasingly effective between the management and the elected 
representatives of the staff. Among other good work undertaken 
by the Staff Association is one purely disinterested service which 
I take special pleasure in mentioning. This is the collection from 
the staff of an annual amount running into several thousands of 
pounds for the purpose of giving financial support to various projects 
in distressed areas for relieving the ill-effects of long unemployment, 
It is a task in which all those participating may be proud to have 
their share. (Applause.) 

I conclude my remarks on the position of the bank by observing 
that, with Mr Hyde’s services as managing director, which must be 
counted among the bank’s most valuable assets not enumerated in 
the balance sheet—though I regret deeply to say that indisposition 
has prevented him from being present among us today—and with 
our present team of general managers, ably supported by assistants 
who are constantly gaining in knowledge and experience, the pro 
perity of the bank is assured, as far as it is governed by factors 
within our control. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


But what of the factors beyond our control ? When we look to 
the future I see no ground for pessimism. We must not, it is ttut, 
under-rate the importance of American developments in their effect 
on other parts of the world. If the recent shrinkage in American 
business should for any reason persist, then it seems likely that 
the slow but substantial growth of world trade, which had been 
gathering strength until the middle of last year, may be definitely 
arrested. With a decline in total trade it becomes all the mor 
important that we should neglect no opportunity of expanding out 
exports, whatever other pressure may be put upon our productive 
capacity. The special re-armament demand is temporary only ; the 
maintenance of our export trade is a permanent necessity. (Heat, 
hear.) 

Against the ill-effects of a possible recession in international trade 
must be set the fact that we are favoured by far healthier bast 
conditions than existed prior to the last slump. Our industry 8 
financially and technically stronger. In addition, world markets aft 
not generally overburdened by vast stocks of materials, and producets 
are better organised to adjust their output to demand. 
therefore, I do not minimise the importance of American influent 
on us, I think it would be wrong to deduce from recent 00 


and Stock Exchange movements that we are necessarily on a lasting 
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curve. The clearing out of a speculative position, although 
ied by a severe fall in prices, is not in the long run bad for 
trade Indeed, there are signs already that the depressing effect 
of the American closing down of purchases of capital goods has 
its force, and that the underlying factors making for wider 
industrial activity are again coming into play. The great business 
of this country will still go on. (Applause.) 
The Chairman then moved the adoption of the report and the 
audited statement of accounts. 
This was seconded by Mr W. G. Bradshaw, C.B.E. (deputy- 
nd carried. 
. declaring payable a dividend at the rate of 16 per 
cet, per annum for the half-year to December 31st last was 
gconded by Mr Stanley Christopherson (deputy-chairman) and 


< het Hon. Reginald McKenna and Mr Alexander Hall 
Wilson were re-elected as directors. é 
On the motion of Sir Ernest Bain, K.B.E., seconded by Sir 
Yiliam Nicholson, the auditors, Messrs Whinney, Smith and 
Whinney, were re-appointed. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO DIRECTORS 


Colonel G. Leathart Rae, D.S.O., in proposing that the thanks 
of the meeting be presented to the chairman and board of directors 
for their careful attention to the interests of the bank, said in part: — 
There is no doubt that the bonus issue granted a few months ago 
yas a very satisfactory and pleasing thing for the shareholders. I 
wader how many shareholders of this bank, especially those who 
cme to these meetings regularly, realise what they owe to Mr 
McKenna for their instruction in what might be called modern 
fnancial methods. A great many years ago, it seems to me now, 
Mr McKenna used to talk about managed currency before anybody 
de seemed to know what it was all about. 

Jam confident that when the financial history of this very difficult 
time comes to be written shareholders of the Midland Bank will 
be very proud to find the position that Mr McKenna will occupy in 
that history. I would like to say something about the directors’ 
work, The best testimonial I can give them is to draw your atten- 
tion to the figure in the balance sheet. With such a chairman 
and board of directors I have no doubt that we shareholders of the 
Midland Bank have no cause whatsoever to be uneasy even in diffi- 
cult times. (Applause.) 


HON. ROWLAND BLADES’ REMARKS 


This resolution was seconded as follows by the Hon. Rowland R. 
Blades: You have all had ample opportunity of judging for your- 
wives the great benefit we derive from the services of our chairman 
and the board of directors. It is a remarkable fact, as recorded in 
th notable speech to which we have just listened, that despite all 
the difficulties of the time, the net earnings of the bank have been 
restored practically to their pre-slump level. ‘This very gratifying 
result must be due in no small degree to the assiduous attention to 
the interests of the bank which the chairman and all his colleagues 
onthe board bring to their duties. May I say how much my father 
regrets his inability to be present at a meeting he has so seldom 
missed. He would have referred to the fact that very shortly Mr 
McKenna will “ come of age” as a director of the bank, for it was 
in April, 1917, that he joined the board, and it is among the 
heaviest of the debts we owe to the late Sir Edward Holden that 
he should have shown such wisdom and foresight in selecting Mr 
McKenna to succeed him in the chair. (Applause.) 

The resolution was then submitted to the meeting and carried. 

SIR ALBERT STERN’S 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Lieut-Colonel Sir Albert G. Stern, K.B.E., C.M.G. (director), 
f moving “That the thanks of the meeting be presented to the 
Managing director, general managers, branch managers and all other 
thers of the bank for their continued devotion to their duties,” 
&id:—It is most pleasing for me to have the privilege of proposing 
this resolution. It gives a member of the board the opportunity of ex- 
Pressing appreciation of the tireless energy and devotion of all the 
Oficers of the bank. The success of the year’s work is due in a 

measure to those covered by this vote of thanks. Mr Hyde, 
Our managing director, has steered the bank through another year 
Conspicuous success. He commands universal admiration, 
tection and respect. Behind his charm of manner, there subsists a 
Temarkable constellation of qualities, gifts which have enabled him 
© attain the highest distinction in the field of banking. We offer 
Our grateful thanks for the valuable services he has rendered. 

» hear.) 
institution, with its 2,000 branches and staff of some 13,000, 
“arry on .its work successfully without a highly efficient 


administration. In Mr Astbury, Mr Jackson and our other general 
managers, we have such an organisation, working in complete 
harmony with our managing director, devoting themselves without 
stint to their duties at the bank. The head office consists of many 
other departments whose chiefs render valuable services. The branch 
managers who deal directly with the public fill very responsible posts 
and hold the reputation and good name of the bank in their hands. 
To deal with a continuous stream of clients in search of sound 
advice, they must have experience, patience, tact and intelligence. 
To these and all other officers of the bank, we tender our warmest 
thanks. (Applause.) 

Sir Harold Yarrow, Bt., C.B.E. (director), seconded the resolution, 
which was carried with acclamation. 


MR ASTBURY’S RESPONSE 


In the absence through indisposition of Mr Frederick Hyde 
(managing director), Mr H. A. Astbury (joint general manager) said 
in response:—In the very regrettable, but unavoidable, absence of 
our esteemed managing director, Mr Hyde, who is recovering from 
a short illness, I am deeply conscious of the privilege which falls 
to me to acknowledge the enthusiastic reception which has just been 
accorded to this vote of thanks, so charmingly submitted by Sir 
Albert Stern and supported by Sir Harold Yarrow. On behalf of 
every member of the staff, I wish, with very real sincerity, to thank 
our directors and shareholders for their generous appreciation of the 
services we have rendered during the past year. This resolution, with 
the encouraging remarks of the proposer, will be duly communi- 
cated to our staff and I can assure you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
it will give them the greatest satisfaction and, further, it will stimu- 
late us all to go forward with renewed enthusiasm and fill us with 
determination to maintain and increase the high esteem in which the 
Midland Bank is held both at home and abroad. 

In conclusion, I would like to take this opportunity to thank our 
board for allowing the staff to participate in the recent new issue 
of the bank’s capital, which is yet another practical expression of the 
sympathetic consideration the staff is constantly receiving from our 
directors, for which we are profoundly grateful. (Applause.) 

Mr James Fairbairn proposed and Mr H. O. Serpell seconded a 
vote of thanks to the chairman for presiding, and this was carried 
unanimously. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


F. W. WOOLWORTH AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


PROFIT RECORD 





The twenty-ninth annual general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 21st instant, in London. 

Mr W. L. Stephenson (chairman) presiding, said: As anticipated 
a year ago, the prices generally hardened during last year, but 
the company followed a policy of liberal merchandising and con- 
tinued to offer a greater variety of intrinsically sound values to 
its customers, all within the price limit of 6d. The wisdom of this 
policy is indicated by the result of the year’s trading before you. 

In a year of considerable difficulty as regards price and supplies, 
operating on a reduced ratio of profit and an increased ratio of 
expense, the company participated in the improved trade of the 
country to such good purpose as to enjoy sales of sufficient magni- 
tude to more than offset the adverse factors just mentioned. 

A moderate proportion of the increase in the company’s turnover 
can be ascribed to new business, since there was a certain amount 
of expansion during the year. Thirty-four new branches were 
opened, four old stores were completely replaced by new and im- 
proved buildings on new sites, and forty of the old stores underwent 
alterations to provide extension of selling space. The year closed 
with 711 stores in operation. 

The major part of the increase in turnover arose out of the 
improvement in the general trade conditions in the country, and 
it is particularly pleasing to note that the industrial centres showed 
the most marked recovery. 

The profit shown is a new high record for the company, amount- 
ing to £6,490,013 13s. 4d., after charging all expenses and depre- 
ciation, but before tax deduction. This is an increase over the 
previous year of £657,571 7s. 2d. 

The final dividend recommended is to pay 1s. 9d. per share, less 
income tax, on 30,000,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each, which will 
take £1,968,750, plus a cash bonus of 6d. per share, less income 
tax, which requires £562,500. This, together with the interim of 
9d. per share already paid, gives 3s. per ordinary share, less tax. 
These recommendations, if accepted by you, will require a total 
sum of £2,731,250, leaving a balance to carry forward of £4,500,925 
which is an increase of £992,947. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


FUNDAMENTAL STRENGTH OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 


STEADY PROGRESS AND THEN A 
UNWARRANTED FEARS 


BANK’S LARGEST PROFIT 


A 2% 


SLIGHT SETBACK 
FOR THE FUTURE 


SINCE 1930 


BONUS FOR SHAREHOLDERS 


HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT’S REVIEW OF PAST YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 


The annual general mecting of the Westminster Bank, Limited, 
was held, on the 26th instant, at the Head Office of the Bank, 
41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2. 

The Hon. Rupert E. Beckett (chairman of the bank) presided. 

The notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ report having 
been read by the secretary, the directors’ report, the balance sheet 
and the profit and loss account were taken as read. 

The Chairman said: —My lords, ladies and gentlemen, I have to 
record that since we last met in general meeting the bank has lost 
the services as a director of Sir Gervase Beckett, who died in August 
last. To me his passing is naturally of personal significance: to the 
bank he brought the tradition and experience gained during many 
years of private banking, and as president of the Westminster Bank 
Art Club he was able to further amongst the members the enthu- 
siasm they shared with him for art and all that it implies. 

In April last Lord Dudley joined the board. His position and 
influence in the neighbourhood of Birmingham, where he is this year 
the President of the Chamber of Commerce, should prove a great 
help to the Westminster Bank, which, compared with other banks, 
was rather a late-comer to that part of the country. Two months 
later Lord Runciman rejoined us on the conclusion of his tenure of 
office as President of the Board of Trade. We welcome him back 
to the bank, of which he had previously been a director from 1924 
until 1931, when he entered the National Government. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The balance sheet figures for the past year are before you, and 
you will see that at December 31st last the current, deposit and other 
accounts showed an increase of close upon £1 million. This is not 
a very striking figure, but the averages throughout the year are more 
illuminating. During the past year the weekly average deposits of 
the eleven clearing banks have been £71 millions in excess of those 
of 1936, which in turn exceeded those of 1935 by some £140 millions. 
Of the £71 millions increase in 1937, the Westminster Bank average 
accounted for £22 millions. Inasmuch as the average figures, and 
not those on the balance sheet date, form the basis of the bank’s 
earning power, I think we may regard with satisfaction the course of 
the year’s trading. For some years past I have noted the fact that 
the broadening of the credit base and consequent increase in bank 
deposits was not accompanied by a corresponding demand for ad- 
vances. It was therefore feasible to employ our augmented funds 
only for the purchase of investments or in the short-term market. 
The past year, however, has seen a substantial alteration in this 
respect, and our advances to customers and other accounts show a 
welcome increase during the year of something in excess of £11 
millions. Almost the whole of this has been provided out of our 
short-term money, and the higher rate of interest thereby obtained 
has naturally improved the bank’s earning capacity. In the other 
items of the balance sheet there has been little change to record— 
certainly nothing to which I need direct your attention. 

Some of you may have noticed the rebuilding on the site at the 
junction of Old Broad Street and Threadneedle Street, now nearing 
completion. This will house the headquarters of our trustee and 
executor department, which organisation has for some years past 
badly needed increased accommodation. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit for the year, at £1,750,589, is, you will be pleased to 
hear, the best declaration since 1930. After payment of the usual 
dividends, we have made an allocation to bank premises account of 
£200,000, as in 1936. Nothing was provided for this purpose in 
1935, but in each of the three preceding years £100,000 was so 


appropriated. 
account over a period of years is to enable us to carry this item in 
our balance sheet at a figure little in excess of £5 millions. 

You will notice that our allocation to officers’ pension fund js 


The cumulative net effect of our transfers to this 


£300,000—an increase of £100,000 over the corresponding figure for 
last year. This increase has been rendered desirable by facts brought 
out in the course of an actuarial revaluation of the fund. The report 
which accompanies it directs attention to the increase in the number 
of the staff; the lower average age of normal retirement; the higher 
average of the salaries emerging for pension purposes; the increased 
longevity of pensioners; and the difficulty of earning actuarially 
presumed rates of interest upon accumulating funds. These factors 
are common to all pension funds, and shareholders must look for the 
recurrence of appropriations for the increased amount for some long 
time to come. 

With these results before them the directors have felt justified, 
without serious depletion of the carry-forward figure, in declaring on 
the partly-paid shares a bonus of 2 per cent. I wish to emphasise 
that this is a bonus, as its name implies, and not a restoration of th 
dividend to the 20) per cent. which was paid on these shares for som 
years before 1931. 


OUR ASSOCIATED INSTITUTIONS 


The results of the Ulster Bank appear on a separate print, andit 
is gratifying to be able to report that the bank continues its steady 
progress with profits last year slightly above those for 1936. Wes- 
minster Foreign Bank continues to trade satisfactorily and ata 
profit. Naturally, it still maintains a position of more than normal 
liquidity. 


fHE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


It is more than usually difficult at the present time to define the 
exact stage in economic progress which we have reached in thi 
country, and to atiempt to forecast the future course of events would 
be futile, in view of the many imponderable factors, and of th 
rapidity with which changes come about in the modem world. 
Nevertheless, a study of the available data relating to the many 
spheres of activity does yield sufficient information on which to bas 
a reasoned judgment. The history of 1937 was one of continued 
progress during the greater part of the year, succeeded by a slight 
but perceptible pause in the closing months. The peak of out 
progress was reached in the early autumn, up to which time almost 
all the generally accepted business indices had a favourable trend, 
reaching the highest points achieved since the depression, and in 
some cases the highest ever recorded. 

Industrial production, as measured by the Board of Trade, com 
tinued to increase, being on the average 8 per cent. greater than in 
1936, and it was particularly satisfactory that almost every branch 
of industry included in the calculation of this index shared in the 
expansion. Our overseas trade moved up steadily each month 4 
compared with the corresponding month of the previous yeal the 
year’s imports showing a rise in value of 21 per cent. and exports 
one of 18 per cent. The relative expansion of the two sides of out 
overseas trade has, however, been obscured by the rise of prices, the 
import figures having been more strongly influenced in this respect 
than the export. It is an interesting point, not commonly appt 
ciated, that whilst our imports increased in volume by 6 per cen. B 
the first nine months of last year (the twelve months’ figures not ye 
being available), our exports were as much as 12 per cent. larget. 


IMPROVED EMPLOYMENT POSITION 


e over most of the 
January ® 


August 


The employment situation continued to improv 
year, the decline in the number of unemployed from 
September exceeding 280,000, whilst every month until 
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h record created in the total number of persons in employment. 
he ures for the last three months showed a reversal of this 
cal movement, but nevertheless, the final statistics for the 
ear, with a total of 11,437,000 in employment, remained some 
70,000 above the comparable figure for 1936. Railway traffics, 
which benefited only in the last three months by the 5 per cent. 
increase in passenger fares and freight rates, registered an advance in 
gress receipts for the year of £7 millions, or 44 per cent. Retail 
trade, though showing some regional variation, was on the whole 
substantially larger, and industrial profits had a rising trend. 
The experiences of the main industries of the country were varied. 
In agriculture, weather conditions were not very favourable, and 
pearly all crops were smaller than in 1936. Farmers were com- 
pensated to some extent, however, by the improved prices realised 
for their produce. The operation of the various marketing schemes 
was an important factor in helping to stabilise prices, but farmers 
were faced with the problem of meeting increased costs of both labour 
and feeding-stufls, the latter having risen by some 30 per cent. in 
a period of eighteen months. There was a slight reduction, last year, 
jn the number of men regularly employed on farms. 


PROGRESS OF HEAVY INDUSTRY 

It was in the heavy industries, and especially iron and steel, that 
progress achieved its greatest momentum. ‘The iotal of pig-iron 
production, at 84 million tons, was a record for post-war years, but 
it was nevertheless insufficient to meet in full the requirements of the 
steel industry, and purchases of pig-iron and scrap from abroad were 
necessary to make good the deficiency. The output of steel, at nearly 
13 million tons, was the largest ever recorded, and showed an advance 
over the previous year of more than 1 million tons, about a third of 
which was absorbed in increased exports and the remainder used in 
the home market. The return of prosperity to the iron and steel 
industry has enabled it to overtake arrears of maintenance, to effect 
improvements, and to make large extensions. 

The coal industry also continued its forward movement, the output 
tising by 53 per cent., from 2284 million tons in 1936 to a total 
estimated at 2414 million tons in 1937. This improvement in output 
follows one of 3 per cent. in the previous year, and the continued 
apansion is remarkable in view of the extraordinary economies in 
the use of coal that have been effected by all classes of consumers. 
Exports of coal rose by 6 million tons last year, to 403 million tons, 
the highest figure attained since 1931. The engineering trade was 
very busy, many sections working uninterruptedly at high pressure, 
and the reserve of work carried over into the new year ensured a 
further period of good activity. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Shipbuilding benefited considerably by the receipt of a large 
volume of mercantile orders early in the year, but later high costs 
tended to slow down the placing of contracts. Good orders in respect 
of the naval programme were given out during the year, and made a 
welcome addition to the work in hand, but still only two-thirds of the 
industry’s total available berths were occupied at the close of the 
year. With the continuance of internal co-operation in the shipping 
industry, owners experienced a satisfactory year. Freight markets 
vaned in activity month by month, but rates averaged about 50 per 
cent. higher than in 1936. 

Both the cotton and the wool textile industries opened the year 
tncouragingly, but did not maintain their promise. Raw 
cotton prices had a rising trend in the opening months, and sales 
were then satisfactory, but reaction set in 


t 


early 
and business became 
dull and difficult, the export trade being seriously affected by the 
disturbed international situation. Further steps in the internal re- 
organisation of the industry were taken during the year. The wool 
industry was exceptionally busy for a time, with values rising 
mpidly, but buyers operated much more cautiously in the second 
half of the year, and business was more subdued. 


THE RECENT RECESSION IN BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The recession in 
Year, in conjunction 
zs 
United States, has 


business activity in the closing months of last 
with a similar but more severe experience in the 
, occasioned fears that the process of recovery 
which had gone on without serious interruption in this country for 
almost exactly five years is coming to an end. On every hand the 
question is heard “‘ Are we heading for a slump? ” The doubts that 
Be Tise to this question have already caused some impairment of 
vit confidence which is the essence of business prosperity. It is 
mportant, therefore, in order to dispel unwarranted fears, that it 


should receive an answer, based on an examination of the available 
facts. 

A feeling of uncertainty received its first apparent justification in 
the autumn in the publication of unemployment returns whose sharp 
increase came as a severe shock even to those who had foreseen 
some deterioration. The existence of a setback to our previously 
unchecked progress was confirmed by other statistical data which, 
after making due allowance for seasonal influences, were almost 
uniformly less favourable in the closing months of the year. That 
our recovery could continue indefinitely, without intermission, was 
not to be expected, and the movement recently perceptible is at 
present only a slowing-down of activity, liable to attract exaggerated 
attention when it succeeds a long period of unbroken progress. 


BRITAIN’S STEADY RECOVERY 


The steadiness of our recovery from the depression suggests that 
it is of a permanent and long-term character, much more likely to 
endure because of its gradual growth. The freeing of the pound 
Sterling, and the adoption of a moderate tariff policy, have been 
major factors in our rehabilitation, but the growth of our trade has 
been mainly on natural lines, and the success achieved so far has 
been without recourse to extreme expedients such as those being 
tried out in other countries. 

In no field of activity is sentiment more quickly translated into 
terms of prices than in the stock markets, and unfortunately move- 
ments of stocks and shares receive an altogether undue prominence 
in spheres where they have only a limited relevance. It is not 
always realised that stock and share prices indicate the market’s 
assessment not of current or future business activity but of future 
profits, which, particularly at a time of rising costs, may be a very 
different thing. For this reason, a stock exchange decline is fre- 
quently given an unnecessarily pessimistic interpretation, and causes 
a restriction of enterprise in the commercial and industrial spheres. 


CAUSE OF DECLINE IN CONFIDENCE 


The decline of confidence; which made its first appearance in this 
country in the stock and commodity markets, owed its origin in a 
large measure to a similar development in the United States. Tariff 
systems have attained a very high degree of scientific development, 
but none has yet been evolved which is capable of preventing the 
infiltration of pessimism from one country to another. And senti- 
ment throughout the mercantile world is affected more by develop- 
ments in the United States than by those in any other country. It is 
obvious how tremendous an influence must be wielded by a nation 
of nearly 140 million people, which is at once the world’s largest 
consumer of many commodities and the largest producer of many 
others. This is strikingly illustrated by the decline of commodity 
prices in recent months, which has been due largely, and in some 
cases almost entirely, to a cessation of American buving. 

In America, business activity has suffered a much sharper and 
more severe recession than that seen in this country, and although 
there are certain superficial similarities in our situations, there are 
fundamental differences of great importance. Many factors have 
played their part in bringing about the change in American senti- 
ment, from the optimism prevailing in the early part of the year to 
the apprehension that has so seriously restricted business enterprise 
in the past few months. A troubled political atmosphere, in which 
the administration and the legislature have not always appeared to 
be in complete harmony; an apparent indecision in Government 
policy; antagonism between the Government and “ big business ”; 
serious labour disturbances; an unbalanced budget, despite heavy 
taxation, which was not universally regarded as satisfying the canon 
of equity: all these were factors tending to undermine confidence. 

Even for a country accustomed to sharp fluctuations, the present 
recession has come upon America with exceptional suddenness, for 
industrial output and trade activity had been greater in the first half 
of last year than in any similar period since 1929. The recovery, 
however, was over-dependent the stimulation afforded by 
Government expenditure on public works. When, through a change 
of policy, directing such expenditure towards the consumption goods 
industries, this stimulant to the capital goods industries was with- 
drawn, there ensued a sharp decline of activity. 
accentuated 


upon 


This decline was 
was followed by the 
abandonment by many business concerns of programmes for expan- 
sion. A collapse of the commodity markets, following on abnormal 
activity and inordinate rises in the spring, was another symptom of 
the complete change of sentiment. 


when Government retrenchment 


MORE ENCOURAGING NEWS FROM AMERICA 


Fortunately, recent news from the United States has been more 
encouraging, and the view is gaining ground that the next few 
months will see a resumption there of the recovery movement. More 
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important than any other single factor will be the relations between 
the American Government and business interests, and it is upon the 
resolving of their differences, and the growth of a spirit of co- 
operation between them, that the future prospects, not only of 
America, but of the whole world, largely depend. 

It is natural to find the influence of economic variations in 
America most strongly marked in our own country, and in the 
sensitive security and commodity markets. It should be remarked, 
however, that although price movements in London and New York 
tend to run on parallel lines, the movement in London is usually 
within narrower limits. According to precedent, therefore, the 
present reaction should have no more than a partial reflection in our 
markets. Last year, except in the first two months, security prices in 
the two countries rose and fell with almost complete sympathy 
month by month, finishing the year with a steep decline from August 
onwards. Wholesale prices rose in the spring, moved within narrow 
limits in the summer, and fell away in the autumn. British markets, 
however, showed the greater resistance, wholesale prices finishing 
the year about 6 per cent. up, compared with a 4 per cent. fall in 
American prices, and prices of ordinary shares declining by about 
15 per cent. here, as against about 35 per cent. in America. 


INHERENT STRENGTH OF BRITISH ECONOMY 


If American adverse influence 
the measure of resistance that can be opposed to it, and this in turn 
depends largely on the inherent strength of the established economy 
In this respect we are fortunately well placed. With 


is so powerful, much depends on 


of this country. 
each year of growth, recovery has taken a firmer hold, sending its 
roots deeper and wider. The improvement achieved during the past 
five years in every sphere of activity has been truly remarkable. 
The best measure of this is the official index of industrial produc- 
tion, which, based on 1929, has risen from an average of 83.5 in 
1932 to one of 123.5 for the first three quarters of 1937. In other 
words, the volume of production kas increased in this short period 
by nearly 50 per cent.; equally striking is the improvement of nearly 
25 per cent. over the previous peak of 1929. This expanded produc- 
tion has naturally called for a larger army of workers, and industry 
has absorbed two million additional workpeople since 1932, the total 
having risen from an average of 9.4 millions in that year to one 
of 11.4 millions for the first nine months of 1937. 

Our overseas trade, though still greatly handicapped on the export 
side by world-wide restrictions, has been on the up grade, and is 
now about 43 per cent. higher in value and about 17 cent. larger 
in volume than in 1932. Numerous other statistical data could be 
adduced in illustration of the very substantial progress made over 
these years. Only in the closing months of last year did signs 
of halting become apparent. 


THE RE-ARMAMENT PROGRAMME 


Fundamentally, British industry is still in robust strength, which 
has been attained largely without adventitious aids. Re-armament 
comes under the last heading, and it has been urged in some quarters 
that our present trade prosperity is due to this factor. This argu- 
ment is not tenable, however, for two reasons: first, that a good 
measure of prosperity was established before the re-armament pro- 
gramme was embarked upon; and second, that the increased expendi- 
ture, though large in actual amount, represents but a fraction of the 
total output of industry. In the first eighteen months of re-armament 
expenditure, industrial production expanded at an average rate of 
9 per cent. per annum, compared with an average rate of expansion 
in the previous three years of 7 per cent. 

According to official statements, the supplementary expenditure 
on defence is at the rate of some £150 millions per annum. Although 
the work afforded by this expenditure forms a welcome addition to 
that already in hand, it is small when viewed in relation to the gross 
output of British industry, which, on the basis of official figures, 
amounted last year to between £3,500 millions and £4,000 millions. 
From these figures it would appear that for every twenty-four 
persons already in employment, the re-armament programme has so 
far provided work for an extra one. 

Employment arising from re-armament is likely to continue, pos- 
sibly on an increasing scale, for some long time ahead, and the big 
developments undertaken by the railways and other large employers 
of labour, in addition to their normal programmes, will assist in the 
same direction. Another factor making for stability is the relatively 
large purchasing power of the wage-earning section of the com- 
munity. The marked rise in recent years in the numbers employed 


in industry has meant a considerably enhanced aggregate buying 
capacity, which remains largely intact in spite of the recent diminu- 
tion in these numbers. 
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IMPROVED STANDARD OF LIVING 


Moreover, participation in the enhanced prosperity of the 
few years has not been confined to the wage-carning cones ae 
standard of living of the community as a whole has steadily hi 
proved. A very broad indication of this development jis afforded in 
the returns of our overseas trade, which show that imports of fal 
drink, and tobacco rose from £355 millions in 1935 to £38) mil. 
lions in 1936, and to £432 millions last year. . ay 


T O some ext 
: Xtent 
the increase in value of these imports has been due ’ 


to higher pric 
but, as I have already indicated, there has been an won 
expansion in volume also. Imports of raw materials and of rg 
factured articles have undergone a still greater relative expansion 
a considerable part of which must be the outcome of an enhanced 
standard of living, for the man with more money to spend ie 
not limit his extra purchases to foodstuffs but uses his a 
additional expenditures in other spheres 

Another factor which has contributed in an important degree to 
the enlargement of our imports has been the demand ari ing ou a 
armament needs. In the ordinary cou of raw materia 
are followed by exports of a proportion of the manufactured py 
into which they are fashioned, thus helping to rectify the ba 
trade 
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rse, import 


alance 
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purposes do not give rise to such compensating exports, 


between the two sides of our 


A WELCOME DEVELOPMENT 

From a social point of view, the improvement in the common 
welfare of the people is a development to be welcomed, and from 
the viewpoint of national safety re-armament is a necessity which 
\ Yet both, desirable or unavoidable 
in themselves, have far-reaching implications in the economic sphere, 
Our imports last year cost £181 millions more than in 1936, and 
the increase of £95 millions in our exports, satisfactory though it 
was, was sufficient to pay for little more than a half of the addi- 
tional imports. The gap between imports and exports has thus 
widened by £86 millions. In 1936, when our receipts from “in- 
visible ” exports had been taken into account, our trade balance was 
estimated by the Board of Trade to be £19 millions on the wrong 
side. For last year, we have to find a further £86 millions, and 
although shipping, banking and insurance receipts, and income from 
overseas investments, will undoubtedly show improvement, the final 
figure will be on the debit side again and substantially higher than 
that for 1936. 

In view of the obstacles encountered in many foreign countries, 
with two leading nations committed to closed economies, from which 
all but the most essential imports are rigidly excluded, and with 
armed conflicts proceeding in Europe and Asia, it is remarkable 
that so much progress, or indeed any progress at all, has been made 
by our export trade. Nevertheless, failure to pay for our imports 
for two years in succession emphasises anew that intensified efforts 
must be put forth still further to expand our overseas markets. 

For many years now, the proportion of our total production 
absorbed by exports has been declining. To some extent, this is an 
inevitable process in the country which was first in the manufacturing 
field and has since taught the world to produce for itself, but it is 
one whose pace can and must be minimised. Our home market 
to-day is flourishing, but if it is prospering, even to a limited extent, 
at the expense of export trade, this is a price we can ill afford to 
pay. Our essential dependence upon imports for so large a part 
of our food and raw materials makes the further development of 
export trade an inescapable obligation, and the combined energies 
of government, manufacturer, merchant, and banker must be de- 
voted to this end. British industry has been enabled through the 
years of prosperity to readjust its organisation and enhance its 
efficiency, but to widen its scope it will have to look increasingly 
abroad. 


we have been forced to adopt. 


FAVOURABLE EXPORT TRADE OUTLOOK 


The immediate outlook for export trade continues to be favout- 
able within the limits still imposed by outside influences. Prices of 
primary products, though finishing the year below the highest poitls 
touched, were on the average substantially above those ruling is 
1936. Primary producing countries have thus shared in the further 
recovery of the past year, and with their enhanced incomes, the 
prospects favour an expanding demand for manufactured goods, in 
the satisfaction of which we should participate. 

In recent years, economic progress has everywhere been over 
shadowed by political developments, as has been forcibly brought 
home to us on more than one occasion during the past twelve months. 
We owe a debt of gratitude to those in charge of our destinies, who 
so far have preserved this country from active embroilment in the 
lamentable events that we sce around us. It is the heartfelt wish of 
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every one of us that they may meet with continued success in the 
hard task to which they are devoting their energies. 

] have put forward a plea for sober judgment of our economic 

tion, and have endeavoured to show that to take alarm at this 
juncture js harmful and unwarranted. Our pace has slackened, but 
our reserve of strength and our stamina should sustain us through 
the present vicissitudes and enable us fully to play our part what- 
ever the future may have in store for us. (Applause.) 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts, and Sir Malcolm Hogg, deputy chairman, seconded the 
resolution, which was carried. 

After brief comments by shareholders, the retiring directors were 
then re-elected and the auditors were reappointed for the year 1938. 
To a vote of thanks to the staff for their admirable work during 
the past year the chief general manager, Mr Charles Lidbury, 
responded, and a vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the 


proceedings. 


GENERAL CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED 


GROUNDS FOR OPTIMISM 





The forty-second ordinary general meeting of the General Con- 
glidated Investment Trust, Limited, was held, on the 25th instant, 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London. 

Mr R. B. H. Ottley, the chairman, who presided, said that the 
year 1937 had been a perplexing one. Indeed, they were entitled, 
he thought, to congratulate themselves upon the fact that the com- 
pany’s earnings had in each of the past three years shown a steady 
While, however, their revenue posi- 
tion was excellent, they had suffered to some extent in the matter of 
the valuation of their holdings, which, instead of showing the 
substantial appreciation of a year ago, now showed a depreciation of 
482 per cent. ‘That was more than covered by the reserve and 
revenue account balances, but prudence demanded that they must 
conserve their resources, and that was why, although 114 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock had been earned, the board were restricting 
the distribution of a final dividend to 5 per cent., making, with the 
interim dividend already paid, 7 per cent. for the year. 

In tracing what seemed to him to have been the origin of the 
malaise that had so long affected the London markets, he would say 
that to attribute the responsibility for market fluctuations to City 
sentiment alone was inequitable. Markets were greatly influenced 
by forces outside the Stock Exchange, which, however, remained the 
only place where such changes of sentiment were registered and the 
City’s reaction to such changes of sentiment were “ infectious” 
inasmuch as they spread to markets essentially unaffected by the 
issue at stake, and “ far-reaching”? by reason of the unduly large 
amount of stock held at certain times for speculative and not invest- 
ment purposes. With the experiences of the slump of 1931, City 
sentiment was on the watch for “a cloud as big as a man’s hand.” 
It was not to be observed in British industry, but the boiling over 
of commodity prices, Franklin Roosevelt’s pronouncement that the 
price of durables was too high, and, finally, what was referred to as 
the gold scare, had created the conditions precedent to a first-class 
Market depression. 

He, however, would venture to express the belief that many 
observers laid too great a stress upon an anticipated all-round 
recession in British industries, but in that relation he had to confess 
that his views were the views of an optimist who had great confi- 
dence in British industry as a whole. The board had to follow the 
fortunes of a large number of companies and could not help being 
truck not only by the favourable results shown by British industry 
m the past year’s working, but by the encouraging prospects for 


increase over the previous one. 


1938. Were they not entitled to point to the figures of the country’s 
port trade, which had amounted to no less than £596,761,000, as 
against £501,374,000 in 1936 and £481,137 in 1935, and that 
ata tme when almost all the civilised world would appear to be at 
ies and sevens and international commerce was still fettered by 
currency restrictions, tariffs, quotas, etc. He believed that examples 
could be multiplied to show that the calls upon production were 
by no means at saturation point, and that there did not appear to 
be any reason to contemplate any violent downward fluctuations in 
the industrial barometer in the United Kingdom at the present time, 
M regard to volume, at any rate. A trade agreement with the United 
States, if carried into effect with the goodwill of the Dominions 
and Colonies, must have a powerful effect for good. On the whole, 

Was inclined, as he had said, to take the optimistic view. 

So far as their own company’s prospects were concerned, they had 
made @ good beginning to the current year, and signs were not 
— their revenue might be at least as satisfactory in 1938 


Teport and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 
A SATISFACTORY HALF-YEAR 


The annual general meeting of the National Bank, Limited, was 
held at 13 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., on the 27th instant. 

Mr M. J. Cooke, the chairman, said that it was proposed to pay 
the usual dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, less 
income tax, to transfer £10,000 to reserve, which would then 
stand at £1,140,000, to reduce bank premises by a further £10,000 
and to carry forward £38,813 8s. Full provision had been made 
for all bad and doubtful debts. 

The foregoing figures gave evidence of the sound and liquid 
position of the bank, but remarked that with the very low rates 
prevailing in the money market it was not easy to employ funds 
as profitably as could be wished, and he was confident that the 
shareholders would approve of the continuance of the bank’s 
prudent policy of liquidity. 


ENCOURAGING FEATURES 


Among the most encouraging features of the moment were the 
conversations between Great Britain and Eire and those between 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. Though it was premature to fore- 
cast what might be the ultimate results, the indications were more 
favourable towards trade agreements than they had been for some 
time, and all should wish fg their success. A better understanding 
between nations would always lead to more favourable trade rela- 
tions. At the previous annual meeting the outlook for 1937 had 
been considered promising, although details of the picture might 
be changing. Industrial activity was still well above the 1930 level 
and, though some trades, in particular building, had declined during 
1937, others, such as coal, steel, rayon and electricity had very 
definitely improved. The five years’ re-armament programme was 
having a good effect upon trade in general. Wholesale prices were 
well above last year’s level. 

The changes on the Stock Exchange in the last few months were 
the result of external influences. The difficulties in America with 
regard to the New Deal had been refiected in the highly nervous 
state of the New York Stock Exchange which had immediate reper- 
cussions in London. The tripartite agreement of September, 1936, 
had not been so efficacious as was hoped in sustaining the franc. 
The wars raging in Spain and China had played their part in 
disturbing the markets and upsetting normal conditions of trade. 
Though non-intervention had prevented the spread of the Spanish 
conflict to other countries, war was always a disorganising influence 
on trade. The very fact that such influences had so markedly 
affected internal conditions brought home the truth that the 
different countries of the world were interdependent in their economic 
interests. 


TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


The presence of restrictions on international trade, such as quotas, 
exchange controls, high tariffs and the like, inevitably hindered the 
free movement of goods and trading nations, both great or small, 
only prospered by the sale of goods and services. Intense economic 
nationalism which rejected the advantages of exchange, also adversely 
affected international trade. History showed that technical inven- 
tions and consequent increases in productivity provided necessities 
at least to increasing populations through more extended world 
trade. Trade pacts, wherever completed, had always had good 
results. Great attention should therefore be given to the balance 
of trade and to the balance of payments. It was natural that the 
prevailing note should be one of caution, but there was no justifica- 
tion for anticipating a slump, and the necessary confidence as regards 
the future should arise from the observation of current trends in the 
country. 

With regard to Ireland, with which the bank was so vitally 
associated, the chairman mentioned that the Commission of Inquiry 
into Currency, Banking, Credit, etc., of which he was a member, 
had the assistance of several well-known economists both from Eire 
and outside. It would complete its Report within a very short 
period. As the terms of reference indicated, the Report would be 
based on a comprehensive survey of the economic background of 
Eire, and on that account would command great interest and atten- 
tion. The improvement in trade and industrial conditions in 
Northern Ireland which had been reported in 1936 had been main- 
tained in 1937. The unemployment problem still necessitated 
attention. 

In concluding his remarks, the chairman expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the board of the excellent work done by the staff, who, as 
usual, had given willing and valuable services to the bank, and had 
carried out their duties in a most efficient manner. 

The report and statement of accounts were unanimously adopted 
and the retiring directors and auditors were re-elected. 
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an ieentettetentnesiinetenetnconaninneeisenanrneeeanensetswowaserectenencmmns aon 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED 


MARKED INCREASE IN TURNOVER 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED AT 15 PER CENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S HIGH ECONOMIC PRESTIGE 


CONFIDENCE IN THE OUTLOOK 


URGENT NEED FOR LARGER FOREIGN TRADE 


MR COLIN F. CAMPBELL’S SURVEY 


The annual general meeting of the shareholders of the National 
Provincial Bank Limited was held at the head office, 15 Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C., on Thursday, the 27th day of January, 1938, 
for the purpose of receiving the report and balance sheet, electing 
directors and auditors and transacting other ordinary business. 

Mr Colin F. Campbell (the chairman) presided. 

Mr R. H. Cutting (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman said:—My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—The 
report and accounts have already been in your hands for some days 
so I will with your permission take them as read. Since we last 
met a year ago only one change has taken place on the board which 
requires the confirmation of the shareholders, and this is the appoint- 
ment of Viscount Wolmer, P.C., M.P. Lord Wolmer has consider- 
able business experience and I have no doubt that you will heartily 
approve of this appointment. 

Two other changes which affect our procedure have, however, 
taken place. Mr Alexander Johnston expressed a wish in February 
to be relieved of the special duties which fall on a deputy chairman, 
and Sir Alfred Lewis has expressed a similar wish. I am glad to 
say these gentlemen retain their seats on the board, and I would like 
to take this opportunity of thanking them for the valuable and 
consistent support they always gave to me as chairman and to 
assure them that they have well earned the further degree of leisure 
which has now fallen to them. 

To fill the vacancies which have thus arisen, the board has elected 
Captain Eric Smith and the Hon. Jasper Ridley, both of whom have 
a thorough knowledge of banking affairs and procedure. 

Before passing to the general affairs of the bank, I should like 
to mention the honour that has been conferred on two members of 
the board since we met a year ago. Mr Denison-Pender received a 
peerage in July, so that we now know him as Lord Pender of Porth- 
curnow, and Sir Percival Perry received a peerage this month in 
the New Year honours. We warmly congratulate our two colleagues 
on the distinction which has been conferred upon them. 


PROPOSED SPLITTING OF SHARES 


After this meeting is over, we have called an extraordinary general 
meeting for the purpose of passing certain resolutions for splitting 
the shares of the bank. Possibly some shareholders may not wish 
or have time to stay for this further meeting; so I will refer to the 
matter now. 

A sub-division of the shares of the bank took place in August, 
1919, as it was thought at that time that they were rather un- 
wieldy and consequently not a convenient denomination for investors. 
Since that time sentiment in the City has moved still further in the 
direction of shares of smaller values, so that the directors are of the 
opinion that a further sub-division would now be beneficial to the 
shareholders and more attractive to the public. Incidentally, a share 
of lesser denomination broadens the basis of the shareholders and, 
as far as the partly-paid shares are concerned, affords additional 
security to the depositor in the fact that the uncalled liability will 
be spread over a much larger proprietary. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CAPITAL 


There are now three classes of shares. 
The authorised capital consists of :— 


120,000 shares of £25 each, 
2,400,000 shares of £20 each, and 
1,800,000 shares of £5 each, 

of which have been issued 
120,000 shares of £25 each, £3 10s. paid, 
1,972,354 shares of £20 each, £4 paid, and 


234,000 shares of £5 each, fully paid. 

When sub-divided the capital will stand at: — 

Authorised : — 

600,000 “A” shares of £5 each, 
9,600,000 “B” shares of £5 each, and 
9,000,000 shares of £1 each, 

of which will be in issue 
600,000 “A” shares of £5 each, 14s. paid, 
7,889,416 “B” shares of £5 each, £1 paid, and 
1,170,000 shares of £1 each, fully paid. 

We should have liked to make the two denominations of partly. 
paid shares into one, but though we have instituted a careful inquiry 
this has not been found to be possible owing to legal and other 
difficulties. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


I will now deal with the statement of the accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1937, but before referring to details of the 
position disclosed, I am glad to be able to report that the business 
of the bank continues to expand, and that the turnover for the past 
year shows a very marked increase when compared with 1936. 

Current, deposit and other accounts stand at £320,246,414 17s. 74, 
which is slightly less than last year’s total. With regard to the 
small decrease shown in the deposits, the balance sheet of course 
represents our position on the last day in the year: actually the 
deposits throughout the year, judged by the monthly averages, were 
in excess of the average for 1936. The other figures on the liabili- 
ties side of the balance sheet call for no special comment, with the 
exception of the allocation to reserve to which I will refer later. 

On the assets side, cash on hand and balances at the Bank of 
England amount to £32,448,577 1s. 5d., being 10.1 per cent. of the 
deposits. Bills discounted and money at call and short notice show 
a decline of approximately £16} millions, which is due to the larger 
demand for advances. During the year the return on Treasury bills 
has been appreciably less than in 1936, the average rate of return 
for 1937 being a fraction over 11s. 2d., compared with 11s. 7d. 
for the year 1936. It has only been on rare occasions that banks 
have been able to utilise their money in the discount market at 
anything over one-half of 1 per cent. 


WELCOME INCREASE IN ADVANCES 


You will notice that there is a welcome increase in our chief 
earning asset, mamely advances, which now _ stand at 
£140,445,454 6s. 1ld. The increase is widely spread and every 
important industry which looks to us for assistance has contributed 
to the larger total. 

Investments other than those in other banks stand at nearly £86 
millions and are approximately £2} millions lower than at the end 
of last year; but they still represent over 26.8 per cent. of the 
deposits. 

We are glad to report a net profit of £1,874,959 18s. 6d., being 
an increase of £104,786 15s. 6d. over the previous year. The 
dividend continues at 15 per cent., and after allocating £100,000 © 
bank premises account and £250,000 to pension fund, against 
£200,000 a year ago, and making a transfer of £500,000 to reserve 
fund, there remains to be carried forward the sum of 
£573,714 11s. 8d. 

Shareholders will remember that in 1931 we made a transfer of 
£1,479,416 from the reserve in consequence of the unprecedented 
fall in security values, and we have now made this substantial 
transfer of £500,000 towards restoring the position. 

During 1937 the gilt-edged stock market proved to be very 
sensitive to economic and political influences, which are incalculable 
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— 
factors. Consequently while these conditions continue we have to 
be prepared for sudden fluctuations in Stock Exchange prices. 

The uncertainty of world conditions also demands that we should 
reinforce our reserves and preserve that degree of strength and 
liquidity which has enabled the British banking system to weather 
so many storms in the past. 


SURVEY OF HOME AFFAIRS 


The past year has not been free from events which have given rise 
to anxiety of one kind or another in the minds of those who take 
g thoughtful interest in world affairs; but in retrospect and in com- 
parison with preceding years there can be no doubt that on balance 
substantial progress in economic recovery has been achieved in this 
country. Tests applied to all significant points indicate increased 
general prosperity. 


INDICES 


Taking the year as a whole, the volume of employment has 
never been higher and—more important—there has been a heavy 
reduction in unemployment in most industries and in all main 
districts. It is true that recently the gain in employment has not 
been fully maintained, but making allowance for the seasonal factor 
we are justified in looking upon this contraction as a pause rather 
than a general set-back. The official index of production shows an 
appreciable increase tor 1937 compared with 1936; whilst the index 
of wage rates continues to rise. Retail sales and bank clearings 
have, generally speaking, increased throughout the country and 
furnish evidence of augmented consuming power. 


REVIEW OF INDUSTRIES 


DEFENCE PROGRAMME.—The great range of industries which are 
directly and indirectly concerned with the completion of the Defence 
programme are assured of some further years of great activity, and 
their prosperity must continue to have a favourable effect on many 
other trades. 

BUILDING.—The slackening in some departments of building which 
has been foreshadowed for a long time would seem to have arrived, 
but there is still a considerable amount of construction to be achieved 
before the population is housed in accordance with modern standards. 
We may reasonably expect that projects for the improvement of 
housing of those who live in congested areas, together with the work 
connected with the erection of factories and workshops, will go a 
long way in compensating diminishing activity in other departments. 

IRON AND STEEL.—It is a source of great satisfaction to us to 
know that the iron and steel and allied industries with which we 
have many old and valued connections have experienced a substantial 
increase in activity during the year; indeed, the production of both 
pig iron and steel has reached a level unequalled in the past. 

CoaL.—The increased output of the heavy manufacturing indus- 
tres has been accompanied by a welcome increase in employment 
and in the production of coal, which industry seems now to be 
teaping the reward of many years of reorganisation and re-equipment. 

Woo..—The progress of the West Riding of Yorkshire, where 
we are closely concerned with the textile industries, has been handi- 
capped during the latter part of the past year by instability in the 
World price of wool. There is reason to think that prices of wool 
are now on a sounder level, and we may therefore expect in due 
course a return of confidence to trade consumers 
benefit to all concerned. 

SHIPPING AND SHIPI 
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AGRICULTURE 


The all-important agricultural industry with approximately three- 
quarters of a million employed workers in Great Britain (exclud- 
Ing occupiers, their wives and domestic servants) is from many 
Points of view our most important single industry. We are able 
to say from our experience that, taking the country as a whole, 
the continuance of Government schemes has enabled agriculture 
to make further progress during the past year. Conditions in the 
industry differ widely as between different localities and different 
types of husbandry, and a great deal remains to be done before 
t can be said that the land in our country is in a state of high cul- 
vation and efficiency. The farmer has maintained a grim struggle 
*gainst adverse conditions for a considerable period and richly de- 
serves any improvement that may take place in the future. 
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CONTINUED CONFIDENCE JUSTIFIED 


General progress notwithstanding, doubts are now being expressed 
as to the likelihood of a continuance of the present level of activity; 
and indeed, fears of a further pronounced economic recession are 
by no means rare, particularly in quarters where economics is an 
academic study. From one aspect these fears indicate a caution 
due to the bitter experiences of the slump years. It is good that 
lessons of the past shall be kept in mind; but before we allow 
caution to outweigh confidence and degenerate into pessimism, we 
should be sure that existing circumstances warrant this. 

The main sources of our weakness in the great depression of 
1930-33 are now sufficiently well recognised to enable us to say 
that not one of them is in active operation to-day. 

In spite of increased calls on the Exchequer, the Budget of 
ordinary expenditure is well balanced, and although there still re- 
mains a further two months to the end of the financial year, an 
enhanced level of incomes and profits should ensure that the Chan- 
cellor’s estimates are reached. 


COMPARISON WITH 1931 


The case was very different seven years ago. 

In 1931 we were firmly attached to the gold standard at a period 
when we were unable to resist sudden and heavy pressure for cash 
payments across the foreign exchanges. To-day we have in the 
Exchange Equalisation Account a means which should prove adequate 
in neutralising exchange pressure in meeting potential demands for 
repatriation of foreign-owned assets. In 1931 confidence in the 
position of this country was at a very low ebb abroad: whilst now 
Our economic prestige stands high in the minds of foreigners. 

To-day we are in a position, through the operation of tariffs and 
similar means, to negotiate in the assurance that we may secure 


-equitable treatment in overseas trade ; seven years ago our industries 


were largely unprotected at home and at a relative disadvantage in 
many export markets. Prior to the great depression credit was 
comparatively restricted; now we are assured of a continuance 
of cheap and plentiful credit. 

In some quarters concern has been shown regarding the increase 
in 1937, compared with 1936, of £86 millions in the adverse balance 
of our foreign trade account, and comparisons have been drawn 
with the position in 1931. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that seven years ago the widening deficit on foreign trade account 
was due in appreciable measure to a decline in exports: during 
the last year our exports have steadily advanced. 


TRADE BALANCE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


A large part of the increased value of our imports during 1937 
was due to the steep rise in world prices of a number of primary 
commodities which took place mainly in the first half of the year. 
In recent months there have been marked reductions in the prices 
of a considerable range of world commodities. If we take only 
eight of the more important descriptions, our imports for the first 
eight months of 1938 at present prices will, in comparison with the 
same period of 1937, cost us perhaps £20-£25 millions less, on the 
assumption that quantities are unchanged. 

In any event, the balance of trade is only one ingredient—though 
the most important—in our net balance of payments abroad. We 
shall have to wait for some time for the official estimates of invisible 
items, but such information as we have readily available, for instance 
the rise in shipping activity and freights, supports the idea that net 
invisible exports will go a considerable way to counterbalance the 
increased deficit on trade account. 


PRICES: RISING COSTS 

The rise in primary product values to which I have just referred 
was principally due to unjustified fears on the part of industrial 
consumers of a shortage of future supplies, and the high levels 
reached in many instances were as much unwelcome to producers as 
they have proved to be to consumers. One of the effects of the 
increase in primary values was to stimulate the rising tendency both 
in the cost of living and the level of general industrial costs. These 
tendencies have caused some concern in all quarters, but we may 
expect that the reduced primary price levels now prevailing, which 
in the main offer only a reasonable margin to the average pro- 
ducer, will in due course exercise a moderating effect on the future 
course of retail prices and production costs. 


CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES AND DEPRESSION 


During the last few years standing charges in the shape of deben- 
ture interest, etc., have been greatly reduced and there has been a 
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considerable measure of capital reorganisation. Further, the pro- 
portion of industrial profits which has been placed to reserve during 
the last four years of growing prosperity has been, generally speak- 
ing, very greatly in excess of similar apportionments in the years of 
prosperity prior to 1931. We may, therefore, be tolerably sure 
that, providing reserves are maintained in a more or less liquid form, 
industry will be far better placed in dealing with any serious 
deterioration of the situation which the more distant future may 
have in store. 

Position STRONG BAsSICALLY.—If I have dwelt at some length on 
the factors justifying confidence in our present position it is because 
I believe in its fundamental strength and soundness, and well know 
the mischief often worked by fears which have no foundation in fact. 


SHORT AND LONG TERM CAPITAL 


Exports OF SHORT TERM CaAPITAL.—Two items in our balance 
of external payments, namely, short and long term capital transfers, 
have in recent times been the subject of considerable comment. 
Modern movements of short term capital are due to a large extent 
to the state of political and economic uncertainty which prevails in a 
number of important countries and will diminish as these causes 
are remedied. In the meantime the exchange funds and central 
banks of the principal countries should be able to control the situa- 
tion. 

LonG TERM CapitaL INVESTMENT.—The overseas movement of 
long term capital is from our point of view a much more important 
matter. The function of our overseas investment for many genera- 
tions in the evolution of this country on the one hand, and of the 
Empire and relatively under-developed foreign countries on the 
other, is sufficiently well understood to enable us to discuss our 
future policy in this respect. Foreign investment should depend on 
two things—a surplus of income in the lending country and reason- 
able opportunities of capital construction which will show a return 
sufficient to provide the service of loans in the borrowing country. 
There is no doubt that potential avenues of capital improvement 
throughout the world do exist. 

Of the main factors responsible for the slowing up of our overseas 
investment in recent years, some exhibit the features of permanence 
and some are clearly of a transient mature. If we exclude the 
teeming populations of the East, the increase of numbers in some 
countries, especially in the Empire, is progressing at a slower rate 
than hitherto and some of these countries have now accumulated 
considerable domestic capital. In a number of cases borrowers 
at long term took, especially in the post-war years, rather more than 
they could easily assimilate and found some difficulty in meeting 
their external obligations when the depression of 1930-31 set in; 
and further we in this country were compelled, for reasons con- 
nected with the crisis of 1931, to place an embargo on the export 
of capital. 


BORROWERS’ CREDIT IMPROVED 


It cannot be seriously doubted that the position of many potential 
borrowers, especially within the Empire, has very greatly improved 
in the last few years. 

It has been said that, having in mind the present trend of 
population in this country and elsewhere, we should not encourage 
primary producing areas to borrow further capital from us on the 
ground that they will encounter increased difficulty in marketing 
their products in payment of interest and sinking fund. This belief 
is surely without foundation. The potential increase in general 
consuming power of even a static population (and we have not 
reached this point yet) is very great. This is clearly true, for 
example, in the case of the world commodities with which we clothe 
ourselves. It is less obvious in the case of foodstuffs, but even 
here it is certain that we could consume a great deal more with 
benefit to the nation’s health. 


FOREIGN TRADE INCREASE URGENT 


As an increase in our material welfare drawn from abroad is 
essentially a matter of the exchange of goods, I do not think it is 
possible to over-emphasise the desirability of pressing ahead with 
any measure designed to assist our export trades. In no other 
single direction, having particularly in mind that our great export 
and ancillary industries are among the worst affected by unemploy- 
ment, can we expect such an abundant return for effort. It is true 
that some sections of industry are at present working at high pres- 
sure, but the importance of maintaining and increasing our export 
trade is so great that the need of markets overseas cannot be ignored. 
There is no solid foundation for the idea that our great industrial 
companies cannot handle the requirements of these markets overseas 


te. 
in consequence of their commitments for re-armaments and for the 
home trade. In fact the great bulk of our industries are Well able to 
deal with increased overseas inquiries. 

The alternative to a vigorous policy of increasing our foreign 
trade implies a further period of waste of our domestic Capital 
resources, both material and human, ameliorated by expensive 
readjustments in some of the areas worst affected. 


PROGRESS IN PRIMARY PRODUCING COUNTRIES GENERALLY 


When we look at the past year’s history of the principal countries 
abroad we remark a further gratifying increase in the Prosperity of 
members of the sterling group. Not only in Scandinavia and Other 
Baltic States, but throughout the Empire, increased activity at levels 
of prices higher on the average than the preceding year has brought 
further substantial relief from depression. 

The great primary producing areas of the world are reaping the 
reward of the fortitude with which they have faced long years 
of depression. Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
have benefited by the enhanced prices of their main products ang 
find increasing ease in meeting the service of their external dues, 
India and the majority of the South American States have al 
participated in prosperity due to better markets for their produce, 

With their improved prosperity, the Empire countries evince 
desire to add to their populations. We may be sure that wisely 
ordered schemes of emigration from this country will benefit the 
Dominions and the great Dependencies. 

While we thus lay stress on the importance of foreign trade and 
contemplate the greater measure of prosperity prevailing in the 
primary producing countries, let us be constantly on our guard 
against the bureaucratic tendencies to interfere and meddle with 
commercial and industrial life. Such action can only result in 
stifling development and impeding enterprise. 


DETERIORATION IN A FEW DIRECTIONS 


In a few directions we have to recognise that conditions have 
worsened. The outbreak of a major war in China has gravely 
embarrassed trade with a valuable market and must seriously retard 
the economic progress of a great country. In spite of little relief 
for many years from internal dissension and warfare, China has 
made great strides in economic development, and we must hope for 
an early termination of the present wasteful hostilities. 

The civil war in Spain continues to exercise a harmful influence 
on the commerce of nations. 

There has recently been a serious slowing down of industry and 
trade in the United States, but the spirit of courage and enterprise 
which has already done so much in the last few years to lighten 
the burden of internal commercial indebtedness and_ stimulate 
recovery, will surely soon be successful in enabling a resumption of 
progress in that great country. In view of her position as an 
important consumer of world commodities the economic welfare of 
the vast population of the United States is of intimate concern t 
all other peoples. We may be sure that this aspect of affairs is well 
borne in mind by those who are charged with the responsibility of 
negotiating a commercial treaty between this country and the United 
States of America at the present time. 


TRADE BARRIERS 


The relaxing of international trade barriers which have bea 
erected in recent years may prove a long and difficult matter; but if 
the problem is approached on all sides in the spirit of “ what ci 
we give” as well as “ what can we take,” difficulties will be sur 
mounted. It is always easy to prevent the international exchange of 
goods, and if we are to make progress in the rehabilitation of inter 
national trade, it is essential that sectional interests in all countne 
shall be subordinated to wider considerations. 

ANGLO-UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TREATY.—The harmful 
nature of most forms of interference with the natural course of 
trade are now more widely recognised, and it is to be hoped that 4 
real beginning will be made in the concluding of the Anglo-American 
Trade Treaty in reducing the worst of the obstacles that have beet 
set up in recent years. The benefits of such a Treaty—conceived 0 
liberal lines—would not be confined to the immediate parties. It 
is certain that its fruit would induce many other countries, who 
either deliberately or under the compulsion of external forces have 
restricted their external trade, to take concrete steps in the direction 
of expanding both their imports and exports. 


BUSINESS CONFIDENCE 
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ment may be expected gradually to lessen political tension which 

so much to limit confidence and retard further recovery. 

Business confidence is a delicate plant which, if it is to have any 

t degree of permanence, must be rooted in good soil. We can 
yurely find this foundation if we contemplate the achievements of 
the last few years of recovery both here and abroad and view in 
their proper perspective both those factors which give rise to doubt 
and those Which lend hope for the future. 

| now beg to move:—‘* That the report and accounts, as pre- 
ynted, be received and adopted.” 

Captain E. C. Eric Smith, M.C. (a deputy-chairman), seconded 
the motion, and the Chairman having replied to shareholders’ 
remarks, it was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then proposed the re-election of Mr Charles 
Gipps Hamilton, Sir John Buck Lloyd, the Right Hon. Lord 
Pender, Mr Eustace Abel Smith, and the Right Hon. the Viscount 
Wolmer, P.C., M.P., as directors. 

Captain Smith seconded the motion, and it was unanimously 
adopted. 

On the proposition of Mr C. P. Serocold, seconded by Lieut.- 
Colonel G. S. Eunson, Sir Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse, K.B.E. 
(of Messrs Price, Waterhouse and Company), and Sir William 
Henry Peat, K.B.E. (of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and 
Company), Were re-appointed auditors for the current year. 

Mr Theodore Goddard moved a vote of thanks to the directors, 
general managers, branch managers and other officers of the bank 
for their efficient management and services. 

Mr H. Carron Scrimgeour seconded the vote, which was cor- 
dally passed, and brief acknowledgments made by the 
duirman and Mr Ernest Cornwall (chief general manager). 


‘ 
sviessrs 


were 


EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


An extraordinary general meeting was then held for the purpose 
of passing the special resolutions had 
given) for sub-dividing the bank’s capital into shares of 
denominations, to take effect as from March 7, 1938. 

The special resolutions were formally moved by the Chairman, 
gconded by Captain Smith, and unanimously adopted. 


of which due notice been 


hi 
smaiier 


A vote of thanks to Mr Colin Campbell for his able conduct in, 


the chair, proposed by Mr Dudley H. Illingworth, and seconded 
by Mr John Cadogan, concluded the proceedings. 
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SEDENAK RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY CONDITION OF ESTATES 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 25th instant, in London. 

Mr Philip C. Turnbull, O.B.E. (the chairman), who presided, said 
that whereas last year 1,262 acres were classed as immature, this 
figure has now been reduced to 365 acres, thus adding almost 900 
acres to the mature area. As a partial offset to this, 200 acres of 
the oldest and poorest yielding rubber on the Sedenak Division were 
cut down and replanted during the financial year. The cost of 
this replanting has been charged to revenue and is one of the 
items responsible for costs having risen. 

I would like to quote from the manager’s annual report on this 
subject. He says:—The cost of production was higher notwith- 
standing the increased output, but this can be explained to a large 
extent by there having been granted to the labour force a substantial 
increase in pay, charging of replanting to revenue, increasing duty, 
Tamil assessment, and opening up and bringing into tapping some 
1,100 acres of young rubber.” 

The year’s working has resulted in a profit of £43,000, which 
must be regarded as satisfactory, although when paying the interim 
dividend of 5 per cent., which was based on approximate profits 
of £25,000 for the first six months’ working, we did not anticipate 
a further and continuous fall in market prices, and at that time 
anticipated that we would have over £50,000 to show for the full 
year’s profits. 

Before considering dividends your board felt it sound policy to 
increase the reserve to £45,000 by transferring a further £5,000 
to that account, and investing it in Government securities, which 
stand at a corresponding figure. 

The visiting agent expresses his satisfaction generally with the 
work, while the manager says there is not the slightest doubt that 
Sedenak, as a whole, is a very fine property, and, as a result of the 
decision to replant over a period of three years approximately 530 
acres of the older rubber which has now passed its peak, the future, 
from the point of view of yields, can be faced with considerable 
confidence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 7 per cent., less tax, at 5s, in the £, was 
approved. 





WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


NEED FOR 


STIMULATING 


INCREASED PROFIT 


EXPORT TRADE 


POSITION OF COTTON TRADE 


MR GERARD POWYS 


The annual meeting of the shareholders of Williams Deacon’s 
Bank, Limited, was held on Thursday, January 27, 1938, in the 
Bard Room, Mosley Street, Manchester, Mr Gerard Powys 
Dewhurst (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the 
tuditors’ report. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the directors’ report 
ind statement of 
apologies for unavoidable absence from our meeting to-day from 
several members of the board. 

You will have seen from the report that we have to deplore the 


meeting and the 


accounts, said: Gentlemen,—I have received 


death during the vear of our colleague, Percy Ashworth, who for 
Mineteen years had been a member of this board. Originally head of 
i old-established family concern in Bolton, his intimate knowledge 
of the cotton trade has been of great assistance to the bank, and we 
miss him sadly both as friend and director. Then, too, the sudden 
death of William Charles McGrath, an assistant general manager, 
Wa loss the bank could ill afford. Prior to his last appointment 
Mr McGrath had been for many years associated with the branch 

ment of the bank, and as manager of branches had earned the 
Steem and affection of all ranks of the staff. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Taking the remainder of the report with your permission as read, 
at turning to the balance sheet, on the liabilities side our capital 
reserve fund show no change. 


DEWHURST’S 


ADDRESS 


Deposits which have been subject to considerable movements for 
the finance of trade show a net increase of £986,000 on the year. 

Acceptances and credits for customers are lower by £162,000 ; 
on the other hand there is an increase of £327,000 in endorsements 
and other obligations. 

Turning to the assets side of the sheet, our cash is slightly lower, 
representing just over 10 per cent. of our deposits. 

Balances with other banks show little change, while we have some 
£430,000 more short money on the market than last year. 

Bills discounted appear at £41-4,000 less ; our reduced holding of 
‘Treasury bills more than accounts for this difference. 

Increased demands for advances from our customers amounting 
to £2,400,000 have a definite bearing on the fall of £°1,374,000 in 
Our investments, a welcome reversal of our experience of the last 
few years. 

These advances are extremely well spread, and while we note a 
diminution of demand from textile, shipping and transport quarters, 
the requirements of our customers in such heavy industries as iron, 
steel, engineering and shipbuilding, and in miscellaneous trades are 
distinctly larger. 

Bank premises account, after an appropriation from this year’s 
profits, show a net decrease of £15,000. : 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Turning now to the figures of profit and loss, our net profit after 
making the usual provisions appears at a total of £310,921, as com- 


pared with {293,636 or an increase of £17,285. This profit, with 
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® balance of £102,046 brought forward from last year, gives us a 
total of £412,967 now to be dealt with. 

After transferring £30,000 to premises account we are in a position 
to pay a dividend at the rate of 124 per cent. on both our “ A” and 
“B” shares, and carry forward to next year’s account £148,592, 
as against £102,046 brought in. 

The balance sheet figures I have outlined give ample evidence of 
the liquid position of the bank, and after all bad and doubtful debts 
have been fully provided for, our increased net return is the result 
of steady progress throughout the system. 

FE should like to refer here to our trustee departments, whose 
activities are increasing in a very satisfactory manner. We find that 
the facilities they provide are recognised and utilised by an increasing 
number of our customers, and we look forward to further develop- 
ments in this branch of the Bank’s operations. 





CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT IN TRADE 


The improvement in trade, which was such a feature of 1936, 
has continued during the year under review, and in most of the 
heavy industries of the country, as far as output is concerned, new 
record levels of production have been attained, while the returns, 
both for unemployment and insured persons in employment, at all 
events for the first three quarters of the year, have been favourable. 

Unfortunately, the effect of covering their requirements in raw 
materials on the part of consumers was accentuated by extensive 
speculative buying, and following President Roosevelt’s pronounce- 
ment on the subject of high prices a reaction set in, and prices of al] 
commodities fell precipitately. This, coupled with the uncertainty 
of the gold policy of the United States, had a most disturbing effect 
on the Stock Exchange, and values of gilt-edged securities and in- 
dustrial equities alike experienced a heavy fall. 

This interlude, though undoubtedly a check to business confidence, 
need not necessarily affect the position of the country’s industries 
with their prospect of continued activity ahead, but it leads one to 
wonder how far domestic recovery can go without an improvement 
in international trade. 


FORMIDABLE EXCESS OF IMPORTS 


Imports and exports have both continued to rise, the former, 
partly owing to higher values, out of all proportion to the latter, 
with the result that the balance of trade has gone badly against the 
country during the year, so much so that the excess of imports has 
reached the formidable total of 432 millions, and after making ail 
due allowance for an increase in invisible exports, such as shipping 
freights and investments abroad, this is a disparity we cannot afford 
to ignore. 

Great efforts should be made to stimulate our export trade, and 
discourage superfluous imports, and, in spite of the attraction of 
domestic trade and Government orders, and the restrictions attached 
to dealing with foreign countries, every possible assistance should be 
afforded our manufacturers and merchants in the furtherance of 
such policy. 

It is from this angle that we welcome the Anglo-American trade 
negotiations recently set on foot; any arrangements for the removal 
of restrictions and the improvement of trade between the United 
States of America and ourselves would appear to hold out infinite 
possibilities from the economic as well as the political point of view. 


IMPROVED POSITION OF COTTON TRADE 


If we turn to the area more directly served by this bank, we are 
glad to be able to report that the past twelve months, from a pro- 
ducer’s point of view, was the best experienced in the cotton trade 
for some years past, and both spinners and manufacturers in the early 
part of the year were fortified with orders for a considerable time 
ahead. Demand, however, in the autumn, owing to the fall in the 
price of the raw material, showed signs of dropping off, and by the 
end of the year production had slowed down, and stocks of goods 
had begun to accumulate in the hands of distributors. 

The home trade was responsible for most of this improvement, 
and, though most markets abroad increased their purchases from 
this country, this was largely offset by a further reduction of our 
trade in piece-goods with India. 

The long drawn out negotiations for a new United Kingdom- 
India Trade Agreement to replace the Ottawa Agreement seem no 
nearer conclusion, and this delay in arranging new trade relations, 
which leaves untouched the existing prohibitive duties on exports 
from this country, has been a definite bar to business. 


RBORGANISATION OF COTTON TRADE 


The question of working out a satisfactory plan of reorganisation 
for the cotton trade as a whole has for long now occupied the attention 
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at. 

of the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organisations and thei 
» a 

proposals to that effect have now been approved, with Certa 

in 


reservations with regard to the export side, 
trade. 

Briefly, the Committee proposes that the Government be asked to 
introduce an Enabling Bill, under which a board representing the 
whole industry, and an independent advisory Committee, would be 
set up to examine schemes put forward by the industry or its SeCtions 
and if satisfied that such proposals were in the general interests of 
the industry and in particular would tend to assist the export trade 
to submit them to the President of the Board of Trade for Patlia. 
mentary approval, thereby obtaining statutory effect to such schemes, 

Taking a view of the industry as a whole, with its vast diversity of 
interests and activities, it is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
some such co-ordinating authority is essential if the cotton trade is 
to put its house in order. 

The problems which confront each section of the trade are similar 
in character. Each unit is faced with a surplus of productive capacity, 
with its inevitable consequence of price-cutting and depletion of 
capital, and it is desirable to ensure that any success which a particular 
section of the industry may reach in dealing with these problems 
should not be achieved to the detriment of other interests in the 
trade. 

It would seem therefore that some form of comprehensive organi- 
sation which carries the support and confidence of the whole industry, 
and whose recommendations would carry weight with the Govern- 
ment, is a vital necessity if the trade is to maintain and improve 
its position in the markets of the world. 

The difficulties confronting this Cotton Industry Board are many 
and obvious. It will not be easy for instance to reconcile the position 
of the manufacturer who must run his machinery, after allowing 
for replacements and improvements, on a profitable basis, with that 
of the merchant who must sell the goods in foreign markets at a 
competitive price, but a strong internal organisation does not 
necessarily stifle our competitive capacity, nor can we contemplate 
indefinitely subsidising exports at the expense of capital and wages, 

It is to be hoped that the Government will grant facilities for the 
necessary Enabling Bill to be introduced to Parliament during the 
present Session. 


by all sections of the 


IRON AND STEEL EXPANSION 


We have continued good reports from our branches in the Sheffield 
area; iron and steel outputs show continued expansion, and have 
again reached record figures, while exports, which for some years 
have been a declining quantity, show a small but welcome increase. 

The demand for specialities, such as stainless steel, has been well 
maintained, and both heavy and light sections of engineering are 
actively employed. 

The output of coal in South Yorkshire continues at a high level, 
and, though there are signs that present prices are hindering the 
export movements, reports from Doncaster show a very active 
condition of trade. 

We have better news from Bolton than for some years past; the 
cotton trade in that district has contributed largely to the general 
improvement, whilst engineers and ironfounders have done well, 
The building trade there also continues to be active. 

Reports from Wigan, with its high percentage of unemployed 
show little improvement, and until some new industry is established 
there to take the place of dismantled collieries, engineering works 
and mills, there cannot be much hope of alleviation. 

Such centres of the cotton and woollen industries as Oldham and 
Rochdale also give clear indications of better trade. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


In conclusion, gentlemen, I should like on your behalf to send 4 
special message of sympathy to our general manager. 

Since the autumn Mr Bradburn has been laid low with a most 
distressing form of rheumatism, which has prevented him taking 
any active part in the business of the bank, and I feel sure we all 
wish him a speedy recovery. 

In his absence the duties and responsibilities of general manget 
have fallen on the deputy general manager, Mr Thomson, and to 
him I feel we owe a special vote of thanks, while I should also like 
to convey to the assistant general manager, the officers and staff of 
the bank our very keen appreciation of the way in which the work 
of the bank has been conducted during the past year. 

The Chairman them moved the adoption of the report and accounts, 
which was seconded and carried. ‘ 

The retiring directors, Mr William Whyte, and Lieut.-Col. Sit 
Alan John Sykes, Bt., D.L., were re-elected, and the auditors, 
Messrs Ashworth Mosley and Company, were re-appointed. 
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DISTRICT BANK, LIMITED 


FURTHER INCREASE IN EARNINGS 


CONDITIONS 


IN COTTON TRADE 


NEED TO ENCOURAGE EXPORTS 


SIR R. NOTON BARCLAY’S SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The one hundred and eighth annual meeting of shareholders of 
District Bank, Limited, was held on the 28th instant, at the Head 
Office, Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

The chairman, Sir R. Noton Barclay, presided. He said :— 

Ladies and gentlemen,—Before I say anything in regard to the 
accounts for the past year I should like to refer to Sir Nigel L. 
Campbell, who has joined the board since we last met. Sir Nigel 
has many important industrial and financial connections, and he is in 
addition one of the trustees of the fund provided by Lord Nuffield 
for the relief of the distressed areas. We count ourselves fortunate 
in welcoming him as a colleague w hose counsel and assistance have 
already proved to be of much value. 


BALANCE-SHEET 


You all have copies of the accounts for the past year which, with 
your permission, I will take as read. There are, however, various 
items to Which I would like to call your attention, and I will deal 
first with the balance-sheet. 

The paid-up capital is unchanged at £2,976,428, while the amount 
of our reserve is equal to the capital. Current, deposit, and other 
accounts at more than £81,000,000 are nearly £ 3,000,000 up on last 
year ; this is the highest figure we have ever shown. Acceptances, 
confirmed credits, endorsements and guarantees on behalf of cus- 
tomers at £9,346,000 show a £2,000,000 increase and are perhaps 
to some extent an indication of unsettled international conditions, 
as they include the increase in the forward exchange business done 
by our foreign department. 

Turning to the assets, cash on hand and with the Bank of England 
is nearly £600,000 up at £8,675,379, while there is a slight reduction 
in Our money at call and short notice and in the bills of exchange 
item, in the latter case due to our smaller holding of Treasury bills. 

There is little change in the total of investments. The market 
value of our holdings is considerably in excess of the figures in the 
balance-sheet. 

Advances at £30,834,000 show a substantial increase of nearly 
£3,500,000 over last year. This, you will agree, is a pleasing feature, 
following, as it does, the increase during 1936. The debts are well 
spread among a wide variety of industries and, of course, all necessary 
| Provision for loss has been deducted. 
| Bank property shows a small increase at £1,580,000. Sixty 
| thousand pounds has been provided in this year’s accounts to write 

fown this item, and there have also been realisations of redundant 


offices due to the merging of certain of the District and County 
branches, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


If you will now turn to the profit and loss account you will see that 
the net profit for the year, after payment of expenses and all other 
thatges, amounts to £519,255. with £490,324 last 


additional taxation 


This compare 
Year, and is particularly gratifying in view of the 
Which we have had to meet. With £269,236 
ls {788,492 available. 

As you will see from the report, your directors have appropriated 
to the pensions and annuities fund £70,000 and, as I have previously 
| Mentioned, We propose to 


| — 
ncrease > divide > . 
| Mcrease the dividend upon the A and C shares to 184 per cent. for 


brought forward there 


to the bank property item £60,000. 


| the past half-year, making 174 per cent. for the full year. Upon 


the B shares we recommend the usual maximum dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum. After provision has been made for 
One Payments there remains to be carried forward to this current 
year's accounts the sum of £285,611. 

The difficulty in finding employment for short moneys at remuner- 
ae continued, and there is no immediate prospect of a 
aad this oe conditions. We have, however, increased our profit, 
vate Pecan to our larger lendings and the increased 
ulin ead - by the bank. There is a satisfactory growth in our 

8) &nd definite progress has been made. 
= AS age the satisfactory figures we are able to place before 
argely the result of the devoted attention of a most 


able staff to the many calls made upon them by an expanding and 
ever-varying business. This has been recognised in the annual 
revision of their remuneration, with special consideration to young 
married men. I desire to place on record our cordial appreciation of 
the loyal and efficient services rendered by the chief general manager, 
Officials, and the whole of the staff. 


LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL SITES COMPANY, LIMITED 


Before I leave the subject of our domestic affairs, it may be of 
interest to mention that we have supported, and have agreed to 
participate in, the recently formed Lancashire Industrial Sites Com- 
pany, Limited, an enterprise formed under the auspices of the 
Lancashire Industrial Development Council for the purpose of 
enabling industrialists to acquire factories in this area upon easy terms. 
We hope that as a result of its activities new industries may be 
attracted in increasing numbers. 


CLEARING FIGURES 


Turning to more general conditions affecting the country, it is 
worthy of note that the aggregate London clearings during the year 
showed an increase of more than £2,000,000,000, or 5 per cent. 
Whereas the town clearing showed a decrease of £934,000,000 during 
the final quarter, reflecting perhaps a falling off in Stock Exchange 
business, it is perhaps significant of the general maintenance of trade 
that the country clearing showed an increase during each quarter of 
1937—although a smaller one during the last quarter. The 
Manchester figures are 6 per cent. better than a year ago. 


THE COTTON TRADE 


The cotton industry has been busier and business has been more 
profitable in 1937 than at any other time during the past ten years. 

The larger demand for cotton goods which started in the late 
months of 1936 was maintained, with the result that much idle 
spinning and weaving machinery was restarted. By May of 1937 
it was common to hear of producers having six to nine months’ work 
on hand and at profitable prices. The larger trade resuited no doubt 
to some extent from the increase in world commodity prices, and, 
in the home market particularly, from better employment due in part 
to the re-armament programme. All markets with the exception of 
India and China bought on an unusually large scale for delivery 
extending months ahead. Merchants were apprehensive of still higher 
prices : manufacturers rushed in to buy yarns speculatively in order 
to secure delivery of goods and yarn, and there was produced the 
largest volume of demand that Lancashire had experienced for years. 
Order-books were filled and mills had the greatest difficulty in 
keeping their engagements. 

In the first three to four months of the year prices were rising ; 
middling American cotton was quoted at 8.14d. per pound on 
March 16, but by November the price had fallen to 4.53d. per pound. 
In the second half of the year the demand fell off substantially, and 
to-day the existence of unsold stocks and delayed deliveries of goods 
bought at high prices is causing a good deal of concern. 


IMPROVED SELLING PRICES IN SPINNING SECTION 


An important feature during the year has been the improvement 
in selling prices in the spinning section. This was largely due to the 
success of the legalised schemes of price-fixing in the American 
and Egyptian sections. This, coupled with the improved demand, 
has enabled many concerns to pay their first dividends for years. 

Manufacturers, though acting individually, were also able to 
improve their margins, but unfortunately prices have now slipped 
back and at the moment there is the old cut-throat competition. 
Consideration is now being given by manufacturers to the setting 
up of some price-fixing scheme similar to that adopted by the 
spinners. While manufacturers might hope for steadier profits if 
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such a scheme were agreed upon the possible adverse effect of higher 
prices on the export trade must not be overlooked. 

It is estimated that, helped by the general prosperity in Great 
Britain, no less than one half of Lancashire’s output of 4,000,000,000 
(four thousand million) yards of cotton and rayon fabrics is now 
absorbed by the home trade. Consumption of cotton and rayon 
goods in the United Kingdom is only about forty yards per head 
per annum, as compared with over sixty yards per head in the United 
States, and, though orders for the home trade have been on a much 
smaller scale since the autumn, it appears likely that Lancashire 
will retain its volume of output for the home trade. 

As regards the future of export business, this will depend largely 
on the results of the Government’s action to obtain satisfactory 
trade agreements and better organisation in the industry itself. 

The Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organisations is now 
considering a scheme which, it is claimed, will improve the organisa- 
tion of the trade generally. The various sections are at present 
engaged in working out details with the object of making an early 
application on specific lines for an Enabling Bill to be presented to 
the Government. 

The Spindles Board completed its first year’s working on 
September 14, 1937, and the report showed that it had withdrawn 
from actual production 3,265,900 mule equivalent spindles. ‘That 
the board has not accomplished all that it set out to do is principally 
due to the improvement which has taken place in the trade since the 
scheme was first mooted. 


IRON AND STEEL 


The year 1937 was remarkable in the history of the British iron and 
steel industry, for the output of steel reached a new high peak, at 
12,964,000 tons. The average monthly output of pig iron showed an 
increase of 65,000 tons as compared with 1936, and the figures for 
December are the best since 1918, when the industry was keyed up 
to meet an unprecedented demand for munition production. It is 
noteworthy that the rise of 10 per cent. in steel output, as against 
1936, was achieved notwithstanding the difficulty experienced in the 
early months of 1937 in obtaining adequate supplies of raw materials. 
This difficulty was occasioned partly by the effect of the Spanish 
civil war upon supplies of ore from that country, and partly by a 
more insistent demand for available ore from a number of countries 
where producers are enjoying greater activity. A further problem 
which faced the industry was the difficulty of securing the necessary 
supplies of scrap, due to a decline in home supplies from demolition 
schemes and to the increased demand from overseas. 

An interesting commentary on the steel output last year is the rate 
of growth as compared with 1929, a year regarded as a record one 
in almost all countries. Britain surpassed this peak by one-third, 
yet in France, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the United States the 1937 
production was less than that of 1929, while even the German output 
swollen as it was by armament demands, was less than 10 per cent, 
above the 1929 output. 

In the achievement of such remarkable expansion much credit is 
due to the co-ordinating efforts of the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion. Moreover, modernisation of existing plant and extension of 
capacity augurs well for an increased output in the current year. 
Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that in view of the setback which the 
industry experienced after the Great War, producers are alive to the 
danger of overproduction and are keeping fully in mind that the 
present demand for armaments will not continue indefinitely. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 


It is widely appreciated that economic recovery in Britain since 
1932 has been based to a great extent on a boom in building, including 
the rehousing schemes of the local authorities and the activities of 
the speculative builder in the construction and sale of dwelling- 
houses. An increase in the demand for houses, factories, and business 
premises has a stimulating effect on many industries, owing to the 
diversity of materials required for constructional purposes. The 
additional purchasing power released in the form of wages to building 
labour, and in associated industries, ultimately benefits practically 
every trade m the country. It is, therefore, not surprising that any 
pronounced movement in building plans approved is of the greatest 
significance. 

Many people believed the building boom would be of short dura- 
tion, but its continuance—aided, of course, by low money rates—has 
been an outstanding feature of recent years. Now, however, there 
is little room for doubt that the demand for dwelling-houses erected 
by the speculative builder is less active, and the note of caution, now 
characteristic of commercial enterprise, will make business men 
hesitate before deciding to construct new factories and other business 
premises. As against this the prosecution of the-policy of slum clear- 


ance ensures a continuance for some years of considerable actiy: 
in municipal housing, and the severity of any recession is likely 
mitigated thereby. 7 


THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States the business setback in 1937 has 
considerable magnitude, and the turn of the year has, unfortunate} 
brought no fundamental change in the position. The volume ¢ 
business has fallen off in nearly all the principal branches of industry 
and perhaps the seriousness of the position is most vividly depicted 
by the contraction of the iron and steel output, which is now less 
than 30 per cent. of capacity, as against 80 per cent. nearly six months 
ago. 

As in the last depression, the authorities are taking active st 
to try to remedy matters, but so far progress is impeded by the clash 
between the Administration and influential business interests 
Industrialists are bewildered at the unexpected and unaccountable 
recession in business, and they seem to have little confidence jn the 
ability of the Government to relieve the situation. 

The bright side of the American position is the absence of high 
accumulated stocks and the non-existence of a mass of debt Waiting 
to be liquidated by business houses and private individuals. These 
were among the worst features of the last depression, Many circum. 


been of 


stances essential to recovery are present, and the proposed trade 
5 - 5 i 
agreement with this country, if achieved, should prove beneficial 


rHE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


At home the growing deficit in our balance of international pay- 
ments is a serious matter. Of recent years the unfavourable balance 
has been largely attributed to the replenishment of stocks, to the 
recovery of internal trade, and to imports which later would be 
translated into exports. These were explanations for a growing 
deficit which rightly caused little adverse comment, but the un- 
favourable balance for 1937, which, even when allowance is made 
for invisible exports, it is thought may amount to at least £50,000,000, 
as against £19,000,0 in 1936, gives rise to feelings of disquiet 
because of the attendant circumstances. The current deficit has 
largely resulted from our spending on armaments. 

Admittedly, our adverse balance of payments will be somewhat 
reduced when rearmament programmes are completed, but in the 
meantime signs are not wanting that the deficit may increase. The 
steady upward movement in wholesale prices since 1932 has been 
put forward as a reason why may an increase in the 
purchasing power of overseas producers of primary commodities, 
For some years our exporting industries have therefore been able 
to view the future hopefully. Since August, however, prices have 
sharply receded, and although this fall has at the moment been 
arrested the new year has brought no assurance of any quick recovery. 
This may entail an early setback to our exports, and, if so, to what 
proportions may we expect our adverse balance of trade to grow 
during the current year ? 


we expect 


THE NEED FOR EXPORTS 


Notwithstanding this evidence of some deterioration in our trading 
position, we can rightly feel pleased that orderliness and moderation 
in economic and political policy have brought a greater degree of 
prosperity to this country than to most of our competitors. Even 
though we may now be faced with some reaction from the prosperous 
trading conditions of the past year, we can at least feel satisfied that 
this country will be better prepared to cope with any setback thas 
it was in the past. 

But the maintenance and, if possible, increase of our exports 
of paramount importance. Other things being equal, we might rely 
on British efficiency, shrewdness and determination to keep us 0 
front of our competitors. Unfortunately, however, as yet there 
appears to be no indication of any reaction from the world-wide 
tendency towards national self-sufficiency, and so long as this persists 
world prosperity is unattainable. While one longs for a truer perce? 
tion of the economic conditions under which alone by unham 
interchange of commodities nations may freely develop their resources 
and prosper once more, pending such a change of sentiment we have 
to make the best of things as they are in a restricted and crippled 
world. Meantime our dependence on exports presents an Achilles 
heel to competitors. In these troubled times it seems essential thi 
British exporters must receive help from the Government if they a 
to hold their own in foreign markets. Other nations wrest overseas 
business from us through exchange manipulation, through tars 
and by other methods. The British market still remains attract"? 
to many other countries, who try to come to terms in the matter 
trading agreements. Pacts which have been approved are #e™ 
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vourably reflected in our export figures, and further developments 
f « direction are essential if our exports are to be maintained. 
. pa time we must in fairness recognise that the Government 
ee which it may take on these lines has to take into account 


_ derations outside the economic sphere. 


political consi 
JNSURANCE AGAINST WAR RISKS 


Jn connection with exports, I feel that reference should be made 
to the recent decision of underwriters to discontinue the acceptance 
of war risk on merchandise except whilst the goods remain actually 
at sea. This means that the sequence of cover in the transfer of 
goods from the British supplier to the ultimate buyer is interrupted. 
There is a gap during which cover does not exist and a serious diffi- 
culty is raised in maintaining our whole system of financing trade. 

In the Great War Government action as regards the insurance of 
yar risks was found to be indispensable, and incidentally the Govern- 
ment made a financial success of their operations. 

It seems essential that the Government should take a lead at once 
in arranging with underwriters and the mercantile community some 
heme by which this gap can be bridged. 

There is the even larger question of the insurance of buildings 
ind goods against risks of enemy action. So far the Government 
has shown reluctance to tackle the difficulties, but it is increasingly 
feit that it is one of the problems of safeguarding the community 
which the State cannot afford to neglect. 


THE OUTLOOK 


While the trade outlook for the coming year may indicate that 
ame reduction in the general activity of the country is not unlikely, 
there is no adequate ground for the pessimistic views which one hears 
apressed in some quarters. ‘‘ Slump” is an evil word—talk slump 
often enough and we do much to bring it about. Sentiment plays 
a large part in trade expansion and depression. At one time people 
buy and they overbuy, at another they refuse to buy and run short 
of supplies—thus boom begets slump and slump begets boom. 

If we could control this sentimental factor the curve of trade would 
follow a far more even and natural course. This does not mean that 
we should close our eyes to unfavourable factors ; it only means that 
we should take a sane view of factors unfavourable and favourable 
alike. 

Looking to the future in this manner, I believe that while we may 
in the coming year witness some recession, a natural recession from 
the activity of the past year, the outlook is by no means unfavourable. 
Whilst certain industries may show some falling off, the curve is still 
likely to be well maintained or even upward in other industries. 
On the whole, employment is likely to continue good, and the conse- 
quent distribution of wages should ensure sustained activity in the 
home trade. The average trend, therefore, should, I think, be such 
that, apart from political disturbances, the result of which no one 
can foretell, we can envisage the immediate future with some degree 
of confidence. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and the retiring directors 
were re-elected. 

Messrs Halliday, Pearson and Co., and Mr Leslie Shaw, the 
reliring auditors, were reappointed. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


THE UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY 
OF LONDON, LIMITED 


CONDITIONS IN DISCOUNT MARKET 
LOW MONEY RATES 
SIR WILLIAM GOSCHEN’S ADDRESS 


The eightieth ordinary general meeting of the Union Discount 
ae of London, Limited, was held, on the 27th instant, at 
luthern House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
an Hon. Sir William H. Goschen, K.B.E., the Chairman, pre- 
The Secretary, Mr C. W. Holliday, having read the notice con- 
vening - meeting and the auditors’ report, 
Pod hairman said: —Gentlemen,—The accounts have been in 
pee ae for some days, and I presume you will take them as 
* dt is the habit of people of middle age constantly to com- 


Pare the times in which they are living with those of their youth, 
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and to contemplate the changes that have taken place. If this is true 
of life in general, how specially true is it of business life and of 
the discount market in particular? 

As a result of the Great War and the difficulties arising from it, 
such as the introduction in many countries of national finance as 
opposed to international finance, the restriction in exchange and 
currency and other features of a similar nature, the total of foreign 
drawn bills for discount has very largely diminished, and this fact 
has naturally had its effect on the market. Fortunately, there are 
signs of slight improvement in this direction, and the inland drawn 
bill has at least held its own. But other opportunities for dealing 
have also arisen and have enabled us to more than maintain our 
figures, as you will have gathered from the annual reports that come 
before you, and I would urge that adaptability on conservative 
lines to changing conditions must always be the keynote of progres- 
sive business. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


As regards the past year, this country has been suffering from 
anxiety concerning international politics because not only did the 
Spanish War continue throughout the year but a new factor was 
added in the shape of the outbreak of hostilities between China and 
Japan. Another adverse factor was the reaction last autumn in 
trade and particularly on the activities in the United States fol- 
lowed by a severe fall in Wall Street quotations which have had a 
widespread effect. The fall in the prices of commodities in this 
country was very noticeable. For example, during 1937 copper 
had a fall of 48 per cent., cotton 40 per cent., rubber 37 per cent., 
tin 42 per cent., wheat 32 per cent. 

Speculation has its place in all markets, and is stabilising and 
useful up to a point. In the examples I have quoted these heavy 
falls clearly indicate that the unhealthy speculative mania in com- 
modities which existed for some months about a year ago was 
entirely unjustified. It is surely a great relief to the taxpayers that 
the nation should get the best value possible for its enormous ex- 
penditure on re-armaments and that the speculator’s profits abroad 
and at home should be curtailed as much as possible. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


On the other hand, it may be that the present level of commodity 
prices has fallen below what it ought to be in order that the primary 
producing countries can make a reasonable profit and thus enable 
them to maintain and increase their imports from industrial coun- 
tries such as our own. The effects of falling prices, however, were 
weathered without any real financial disturbance, and the strength 
of our banks has been demonstrated by the accounts which have 
already appeared. 

As regards money rates, I ventured 
to doubt the prophets who foreshadowed that we were on the eve of 
higher bank rates and dearer money. As a matter of fact, low rates 
have been maintained all through the year, and the Treasury bill 
allotment rate was actually lower in 1937 at lls. 2d. compared 
with lls. 7d. in 1936. 

There has also been a pronounced factor in the prosperity of our 
own country, and people are hopeful of the negotiations which are 
about to take place in the direction of bringing about an Anglo- 
American treaty which might well have far-reaching effects. 


in my speech of last year 


UNRAVELLING OF EUROPEAN TANGLE 


Other attempts, too, are being made to unravel the tangle of 
economic affairs in Europe. The great difficulty that lies in the 
path of those who are devoting their energies to this end is political 
suspicion. Every scheme that is brought forward is closely scrutin- 
ised from the angle of political benefit to any particular country. 
The only course whereby we can help those who are striving for 
our country’s good is by showing our confidence in them and by 
doing our best to uphold this country’s financial position as an 
example to the rest of the world, remembering always that it is 
the extension of legitimate trade with all nations and wise economy 
which lead to prosperity that will endure and benefit all. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the report and accounts, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman, having paid a tribute to the work of the manager, 
his assistants and the staff, the proceedings terminated. 








Orders for the publication in these columns of the reports 
of Company Meetings should be addressed to the Reporting 
Manager of THe Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Ireland 


The following charts have been compiled to illustrate the relative economic and political positions of Eire and Northern Ireland. The 
dates for the figures used in Chart I are as follows : Population, Censuses of 1936 (Eire) and 1937 (N. Ireland) ; Agriculture, 1935-36; Industry, 
1935 (N. Ireland), 1936 (Eire). In Chart II, which shows the religious minorities in the two countries, the area of each circle is proportionate 
to the total population. Charts III and IV relate to Eire alone and show the effects of the depression and the economic “ war ” with Great 
Britain. The last Chart shows the great decline in the population of Ireland since 1841 (which was the maximum point) and the part played 
by emigration (for which figures are not available before 1871-80). 
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GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


For the week ended January 22, 1938, 
the total ordinary revenue was £41,217,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £8,400,000. 
The deficit accrued since April Ist last is 
hus £109,042,000, against a deficit of 
90,989,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
| 
i April 1, April 1, Week Week 
Est. for 1936, to 1937, to ended ended 
aoe g Jan 23, Jan. 22, Jan.23, Jan.22, 
1937-38 “1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
~ ORDINARY 
REVENUE Z : 
. 288,150 121,081 140,350 14,534 18,405 
58,000 21,780 23,350 3,180 43,290 
89,000 68,350 72,280 1,760 1,280 
29,000 20,180 16,980 630 30 
2,000 148 10 
Rev. Duties 1,500 230 210 40 130 


Total Il. Rev. 467,650 231,621 


253,918 20,144 23,175 


180,622 


























Customs ... 219,850 171 2 3.873 3,841 
Excise ...... 113,150 92,500 96,500 5,900 6,100 
Total Cust. i 7 

and Excise | 333,000 264,242 277,122 9,773 9,941 
Motor - 
Duties..... | 34,000 $30,265 29,954 $8,844 6,605 
P.O, (Net 

Receipt)... | 11,800, 12,200 11,750 500 1,400 
P.O. Fund ii 25 
Crown Lads. 1,350 1,050 1,030 
Rec, from 

Sun. Loans.| 4,300 4,413 5.003... ’ 
Misc. Rec.. | 11,000 16,038) 11,189 22 96 
Total Ordin- 

ary Revenue 863,100 559,829 590,081 39,283 41,217 
SeLr - BAL. 

REVENUE | 
Post Office 

and Broad- 

casting*.... | 75,198 55,600! 58,500 2,000 1,000 
_ Total ..... 615,429 648,581 41,283 42,217 


Issues out of the Exchequer to 
mect payments 


(4 thousands) 


Expenditure 








. April 1, Aprill, Week | Week 
Est. for . 
: 1936, to 1937, to ended | ended 
year »2 , 2 > 
1937-38 Jan. 23, Jan. 22, Jan.23, Jan.22, 
1937 1938 1937 1938 
Orpinary 
EXPEND. 
Int. & Man, 
ot Nat. Dt. 224,000 189,942 194,144 343 400 
Payments to 
N. lreland 8,000 5,000 5,517 
Other Cons. 
Fund Serv, 3,200 2,502 2.858 
P.O. Fund . 300 420 
Total ..... 235,500 197,864 202,519 +3 400 
Supply Serv. +627348 $452954 496-604 $13753 8,000 
Total Ordy, i. 
Expend. ... | 862,848 650,818 699,123 14,0906 8,400 
SrLr-BAL, oo. iil 
EXPEND. 
P. O. and 
Broadcast- 
ing Votes 75,198 55,600 58,500' 2,000 1,000 
Total ..... 706,418 757,623 16,096 9,400 


, 
Revenue required to meet expenditure. 


t Including margin fo 


mates but exe! r Civil Supplementary Esti- 


uding £80,000,000 trom borrowing. 


ea hdarer Duties Self-Balancing in 1936-37 


now 
to Revenue and Expenditure. 


(manne Exchequer balances by 
iee7t tO £3,155,691, the other opera- 
tons for the week (as shown in the next 
column, but excluding £2,000,000 issued 
under the Defence Loans Act) reduced 


gross National debt by £30,477,000 
© about £8,230 millions. 


| 
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CHANGES IN NATIONAL DEBT 


(£ thousands) 
NeT REPAYMENTS, ETC.* 





NG I eieiitk ciate th nctinienansantenionen - 22,842 
Public Department Advances 7,185 
National Savings Certificates 50 
Post Office and Teleg. (Money) Act.........00 350 
Other Debt (War Loan) Acts ..........sseeeeee 50 

30,477 


_* Excluding £2,000,000 issued under Section 1 (1) 
of the Defence Loans Act, 1937. There were no net 
increases in debt, but £40,000 was received in respect 
ot Suez Canal Drawn shares. 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1937, to January 22, 1938, are shown 
below :— 

(£ thousands) 


:Ordinary Exp.... 699,123 | Ordinary Rev. ... 590,080 








Issue to Exch. Eq. S. Canal shs. ..... 40 
Fund (July, ’37) 200,000 | Gross 
Issue under De- borrg. .. 319,846 
fence Loans Act 3,250 | Less :— 
Increase in New S.F. 7,129 
Balances ...ccccce 455 Old S.F. 9 
| Net borrowing 312,708 
902,828 |! 902,828 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Bills Ad wend ate 
Advances Total! . 
Float- 
Date Float- ing 
Bank | ing a aneen 
Ten- | -r, Public! of Debt | “" 
der P Depts. Eng- 
land 
1937 
Jan. 9 599-0 174-9, 30-0 803:9' 204-9 
Mar. 31 500-0, 174°6, 23°5 os 698-1) 198-1 
Dec 4 617°0 301°8, 42-6 | 10:2 971-6! 344°4 
» 11 |622:0 305°3)| 45:3 1:5 | 974-1) 350°6 
» 18 |622:0' 317'3;| 41°6 ase 980°9  358°9 
5. 25 622:0 319-9! 41:1 . |983-0| 361-0 
31 889 -7* 39°4 55:7 984:9 i” 
1938 
Jan. 8 622-0 312-4 41-6 7:0 | 983-0) 354:°0 
» 15 612-0 308-9 35-3 956:2, 344-2 
22 597:0/301:0 28:1 926-2) 329-1 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
culate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


Amount 


Per 
Cent, 
Average Allotted 
Date of Rate at 
Lender Offered Applied Allotted ° mini- 
lor mum 
Rate 
1937 8 d. 
Jan. 8 35-0 72:9 355°0 10 8-11 38 
Nov. 12 45:0 75:0 45:0 10 2:12 65 
ee 45-0 65-0 45:0 |11 1:15 56 
- 26 50-0 62:3 50:0 15 0-22 79 
Dec. 3 50-0 84:4 50-0 18 2:16 25 
in 10 50-0 91°5 50°0 15 8:91 61 
i 17 50-0 76°8 50:0 (13 9:17 85 
» 24: 50:0 68:4 50°0 ‘12 0:64 74 
3] 50-0 80°5 50:0 10 11°59 47 
1948 
Jan. 7 40-0 81-8 40-0 10 4:20 38 
2) 5; O | 81:8 35-0 10 0:07 47 
as 21 55-0 88-2 32:0 «9 11°46 22 
Bilis are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 


hi days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid tor on Monday are 
89-day bills 

On January 21st, applications at £99 17s. 6d. per 
cent. tor bills to be paid for on Tuesday to Saturday 
of the following week inclusive were accepted as to 
about 22 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Applications for bills to be paid for on Monday at 
£99 17s. 7d. per cent. and above were allotted in full. 
4,30°0 millions of ‘Treasury bills are being offered on 
January 28th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 
Sales in | Number | rene 
| | rice 
| £ ; 
2 wks. to _ 16, 1937...| 1,650,627 | 1,162,970 
an. 15, 1938... 1,409,043 | 1,056,782 
Week to: Jan. 16, 1937... 803,903 | 602,927 
Jan. 8, 1938... 695,854 521,890 
Jan. 15, 1938... | 713,189 | 534,892 
| 


Net Exchequer receipts, eight days to Jan. 8, 1938: 
£600,000 ; week to Jan. 15, 1938: Dr. £150,000. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JANUARY 26, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : Govt. Debt.. 
Incircultn. 473,197,968 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- | Securities... 188,418,881 


£ 
11,015,100 





partment.. 53,208,857 | Other Secrs. 556,261 
| Silver Coin.. 9,758 
| 

| Amt. of Fid. 
[ ciceee 200,000,000 

| Gold Coin & 
Bullion ..... 326,406,825 
526,406,825 | 526,406,825 

BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 

Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. 98,943,165 
Rest . ‘ 3,563,368 Other Secs.: ————— 
Public Deps.* 13,554,954 Disc. etc. 10,428,329 


Other Deps. : —— —— | Securities 18,957,236 


Bankers 113,072,470 ——— 
CH kiki 37,348,536 29$385,565 
—_———— _ Notes....... 53,208,857 

150,421,006 Gold & Silv. 
CUE cannes 554,741 





182,092,328 182,092,328 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Compared with 
Amt., 


Both Departments Jan. 








26,1938 Last Last 
Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation 473,198 2,473 -+ 20,901 
Deposits : Public ...... 13,555 2,504 1,421 
Bankers’....... 113,072 11,285 14,649 
een 37,349 410 1,093 
Total outside liabilities 637,174 10,844 + 35,879 
Capital and rest “<a 18,116 2 26 
COMBINED ASSETS —- —_——_ 
Govt. debt and securities 298,377 5,694 + 20,781 
Discounts and advances 10,428 2,538'+ 2,410 
Other securities , 19,514 2,558 — 236 
Silver coin in issue dept. 10 l 4 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 326,961 29 12,901 
RESERVES — 
Res. of notes & coin in 
banking department 53,764 2,444,— 7,999 
Proportion of reserve to | 
outside habilities— | 
a) Bankg. dept. only 
** proportion ” 32°8% 3-0%|— 8:6% 
(6) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes 
* reserve ratio ”’) 51-4° 0:9 0:8% 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(4, millions) 
1937 1938 
Jan. Jan. Jan. | Jan. Jan, 
27 5 12 | 19 26 
j | * 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ. 452-3 492°6 482-1 475-7 |473-2 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept....... | 61:4 | 53°8 | 64:3 | 50-7 | 53-2 
Govt. debt and 
securities 198:°9 219°7 219-7 |199-7 |199-4 
Other secs. .. 1-0 0-3 0-3 0-3 0:6 
Gold .. 313-7 |326°4 326°4 326°4 |326:°4 
Deposits : 
ere 12:1 | 14-4} 13-2; 11-0 3-6 
Bankers’........ | 98:4 129-2 123-4 124-4 113-1 
QERESTS cecccccce 38-4 37-4 36-8 36-9 | 37-3 
ee 149-0 181-0 '173-3 |172-3 |164-0 
| 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. : | 
Government... | 78:6 |108:3 | 90-2 104-4 | 98-9 
Discounts, etc. 8-0 | 15-1 | 15°8 | 13-0} 10°4 
eC 18:7 | 21-1 | 20°5 | 21-8 | 18-9 
We iindiatenes 105:3 (144-5 126°5 139-1 |128-3 
Banking dept. | 
FESET VCs. .cccccee 61°8 | 54°5 | 64°9 | 51:3 | 53-6 
° a. © ° ° 
| o | ° 4 bo hy 
“ Proportion ”” 41-4 | 30-1 | 37:4 | 29-8 | 32-8 
Reserve ratiot | 52:2 | 48:6 | 49-9 | 50:5 | 51-4 


+t Gold stocks in both departments to deposits 
and notes in circulation. * At this date, Government 
debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue Department, 
£9,758 ; capital, £14,553,000; rest, £3,563,368. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest 


Roumania, appeared inT he Economist of December 
25, 1937; Bulgaria and Egypt, of January!, 1938; 
International Settlements and Argentina, of Janu- 
ary 8; Denmark, of January 
Australia, Estonia, Finland, Hungary, Java, Jugo- 
Slavia, New Zealand and Norway, of January 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks 
RESOURCES 

Gold certifs. on hand 

and due from Treas. 
Total reserves ......... 
Total cash reserves 
Total bills discounted 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 
Total bills on hand 
Industrial advances ... 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total bills and secs. 
Total resources ......... 

LIABILITIES 

F.R. notes in actual 

Ginceetsem ............ 
Aggregate of excess mr. 

bank res. over reqts. 
Deposits — Member- 

bank reserve account 
Govt. deposits ......... 
Total deposits 


Cap. paid in and surplus 


Total liabilities . 

Ratio of total res. to 
deposit and F.R. note 
liabs. combined .. 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
TREASURY COMBINED 

RESOURCES 

Monetary gold stock 

Treasury and Nat. Bk. 
currency eaeea 

LIABILITIES 

Money in circulation... 

Treasury cash and de- 
posits with F.R. bks. 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—AMiillion $’s 


Total gold reserves 
Total bills discounted 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total bills and securts. 
Deposits — Member- 
bank—reserve acct. 
Total res. to dep. and 
Fed. Res. note lia- 
bilities combined ... 


FEDERAL RESERVE 
MEMBER BANKS.— Million $’s 


ASSETS 
AOD, GOMEET ..0.cccesees 
Investments ............ 
Reserve with Federal 
Reserve banks . 


Due from domestic bks. 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits : demand (ad- 


BEND cacnnnsee scalians 
U.S. Government ... 
> Inter-bank ... ca 


t In this item, comparison between May 20, 1937, 
onwards and preceding weeks is affected by a revision 


of the statement. 


BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


ee taoes 
Advances on gold coin 
Bilis: Commercial .. 
Bought abroad 
Advances on securities 
Thirty-day advances 
Loans to State without 
interest : (a) general 
(6) provisional ...... 
Negotiable bonds, 
Sinking Fund Dept. 
Other assets ............ 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits : Public ...... 
Private... 
Other liabilities ......... 
Gold reserve to sight 
ST:  shsdaishescue 


49) milligrams. 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 


Dec. | Jan. 


GRE poispreisinvinvgpncce 


Silver and other coin... 
Bills and securities 
anise, 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 


= 
renee kan 





Reichsbank, 


80-4”, 80-1°, 80 


SBUNAGD 
VE NUN AD 


84-9, 85-4% 


REPORTING 


- UI 


58,932 58,933 
9,746 11,193 


ressrererees 574% 53°4% 50°2% 498% 
* From July 29, 1937, based on franc at 43 (against 


} 2 
_ BS _ 765 


THE ECONOMIST 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK 


Million schillings 


Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 

2S, 15, Te 

ASSETS 1937 | 1937 | 1938 
Cash reserve: Gold | 242:°8) 243-2 243-2 
coin and bullion ... | 99-0) 157-7 162-3 

Net foreign exchange 
Bills discounted ...... 202-2) 186°5 188-9 
Federal debt ............ 620-1} 620-1; 611°8 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 808-45] 894-0 875-4 
Deposits. is 332-¢] 311-4 325°0 


N.B.—5,976°30 schillings = 1 kg. fine 
Dec. 31, 1937, and after. 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million $’s 


Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 

20, 22, 12, 

ASSETS 1937 1937 | 1938 
Reserve, of which ...... | 195°8 206°8 199°9 
Gold coin and bullion) 179-5 179-8 179-7 
Securities . .. | 158-9) 188-0 181-5 

LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ..- | 128-7 165°8 160-5 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. 24:2} 19-2, 15:3 
Chartered banks ... | 190°9 196°6 197-4 
Reserves to notes and 

deposit liabilities ... 56-6°, 53-8°, 53°1° 


NATIONAL BANK OF 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA.— Million Cz. 


Jan. | Dec. Jan. 


15, 1S. /, 
ASSETS 1937 1937 1938 
Gold .... secsee | 2:989| 2,615) 2,625 
Balance abroad and 
toreign currencies ... 437 473 500 
Discounts and advances 1,903 2,390 2,414 
State note debts ...... 2,021! 2,011 2,010 


LIABILITIES 
Bank notes in circulatn. 5, 


5 6,243 6,299 
ND  ccccahacnl . y 


BANK OF DANZIG 
Million Danzig gulder 


— Jan Dec. | Dec. 


15, 15, si. 

ASSETS 1937 | 1937 | 1937 

Gold coin and bullion | 29-00) 28-12 28°35 

Danzig subsid. coin... | 4°54 3-81 3-18 
Balances abroad and | 

foreign bills ......... |} 2-95) 4:23] 4:18 

Discounts . ilaataa | 17°41) 14°36) 14°65 
LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ... | 29°30 32-8*| 36°24 

Deposits on demand... | 11-75 14-55] 11-65 


BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 


Jan. _ Dec. | Dec. 


/, i, 31, 

ASSETS 1937 1937 1937 
Gold and gold exchange 3,327 3,617 3,658 
State gold bonds ...... 557 521 514 
Bills discounted ...... 436 607 618 
Advances .. Sulimniesin 4,482 4,872 5,248 
ee 3,605 3,856 3,856 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 6,199 6,504 6,776 
Dep. and current accts. 5,579 5,954 6,290 
Foreign exch. liabilities 201 176 169 


BANK OF JAPAN 
Million yen 


Jan. | Dec. | Dec. 
2 4 5 


ASSETS 1937 1937 1937 

Coin and bullion: Gold | 548:°3 801-0 801-( 

Other 28:8 56°4 27:1 

Discounts and advances | 962:9 652°3 663-2 

Government bonds ... | 829°'1 693:01126°4 

Agencies accounts ... 84-6 96-4 114°1 

LIABILITIES 

Notes issued ..... .. 1865-7 1776-6 2155 
Deposits: Government 217:7, 198-3, 218 
Other ; 129-0 67-4 lil 


BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 
Jan. Dec. Jan. 
18, 20, 10, 
ASSETS | 1937 1937 1938 


Gold coin and bullion | 76°86 77°49 77°55 
16:00 13-43, 13°74 


EET ee | 


Foreign currency ...... | 28°57 43-11) 43-22 
Treas. notes andchange 11°69 7:29 9-75 
Short-term bills......... 49-51 48°13 48:10 


Loans against securities | 65°98 87-06) 87-64 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... |140-62 63°74 59-63 
Deposits & currnt. accs. |138-64 14] -91/147-65 142 
Government accounts | 62°67 55:01) 56°27 61- 


BANK OF LITHUANIA.—Million litas 


| Jan. | Dec. ; Dee. 
15, | 15, 31, 


ASSETS 1937 | 1937 | 1937 
SE ieee ac neebeneenn 73-10 76:70 79°04 
Silver and other coins 8:02 13°14 12:97 
Foreign currency ...... 4-1 1:76 1:87 


Discounts: (a2) Home | 84:95 96:38 98-71 





(6) Foreign| 3:56 2:74 3°66 2-53 

Advances .............65 13-22 16-96 17:04 17-21 
LIABILITI 

Renk nocd eifculatn 07 -45118°} 11656 112-76 

urrent @ ee 44°31 70: 58:99 74 $e 


Deposits ............... | 38°62 19-93) 32-76 16 


243 


611 
845 


, 
3 636 674) 


Jan. 
15, 
1938 

160 


188 


355 
gold 


Kr. 


Jan. 


15, 
1938 


2,633 


510 
2,203 
2,010 


5,857 
919 


32-06 
15-46 


Jan. 
1938 
3,001 
514 
611 
5,197 
3,856 
6,600 


6,345 
171 


Vito 


on Os) 


NwYUIN SO 


ome 





January 29, 1938 


RESERVE BANK 


Million Rupees 


Jan. 
22, 
ASSETS 1937 
Gold coin & bullion 444 
Rupee coin : 636 
Balances abroad... 190 
Sterling securities 723 
Indian Govt. rupee 
securities........, 244 
Investments ...... 71 
LIABILITIES | 
atseee in circuln, : | 
En sosabccacede 
ae 1,936 
Deposits : Govt. 103 
Banks 164 
Gold and sterling 
__to liabilities. 57-0% (58 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 


Jan. 
25, 
ASSETS 1937 
EO:  Scccansnecieseseas 819-6 1365 
Silver 19-6 


Home bills discounted! 23-1 
Foreign bills : 2:3 
Loans and advances 
in current account 186-6 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 767 


l 
Deposits: (a) Govt. 127-5 
1 


(6) Other 174 


BANK OF POLAND 
Million zloty 


Jan. 

10, 
ASSETS 1937 

Gold Se 
For. exch. and balances 31 
Bills discounted 649 


Loans against securities | 64 
Treas. bonds discnted. | 43 


PIE Rnteacisanssese 134 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 986 
Sight liabilities : 
(a) Govt. l 
(6) Others 272 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 


Dec 
16, 

ASSETS 1936 
Gold duebebstonsoncs 911 
Balances abroad......... 593 
Discounts seneas 342 
Securities ~ 130 
Government loans...... 1044 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation 2169-5 
Deposits : Government 269 
Bankers’ 473 
Other 249 


Foreign commitments 4) 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £)’s 


Jan. 


” 


ASSETS 1937 
Gold coin and bullion | 25-91 


Bills discounted : 


SS voctusenshuseenn 0:03 
SOOO. ccccccisccccces ;} 6°80 
Investments ........e000 
Other assets ........000- 12°62 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 14°02 
Deposits: Government; 2 
Bankers’ 23°82 
Cash reserves to liabili- 
ties to public 57°8 
BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million Kronor 
Jan. 
23, 
ASSETS 1937 
Gold reserve ..... ... | 459-3) 470 
Govt. secs.: Swedish | 29:4 
Foreign | 70 
Gold abroad not in gold 
SOOETVE  ccccccccscees 9 
Balances with foreign 
ery Pi 
Bills payable in Sweden ll 
Bills payable abroad ... | 376 
REIGNS cevesssccescces 24 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... | 762 
Deposits : Government} 218 
Com. banks | 456 
Other ...... 15 


~ SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 


_ 


| Jan. 

23, 

ASSETS 1937 

COE ssi snanscnsnenscosees 2716: 

Of which held abroad | 629° 
Foreign exchange ...... 5 

Discounts, etc. .....++++ 19° 

Advances ......seeeeees ° 40: 
BOCES onccccccccccsce 15 

LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... |1344 
Deposits ..........- , vale 483 

N.B.—Exchange Equalisation I 
included in returns December 31, 


538,583,653 tcs. 
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Janua 
—_—_ 


a! 


‘4 
{ 


MANCHES1 
INEWCASTI 
NOTTINGE 
SHEFFIELL 


Total : 11 Te 


UBLIN ... 
* Estimate 


rate 
from 217% 
1932) ...... 
larket rates 
60 days’ br 
3 months’ 
4 months’ 
6 months’ 
iscount Tr 
2 months’ 
¢ 3 months’ 











Jan, 

19 38 
626 
788 
274 


1,791 
54 


44 
175 
78% 


Jan, 
10, 
1938 
435.2 
37:2 
602-4 
23-9 
186 
129-2 


62-4 
314-2 








January 29, 





1938 


BANK CLEARINGS 








) 
LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
a | Week ended | 
Month of December Wednesday 
Pe | | | 
Change | Jan. 27,| Jan. 26, 
1936 | 1937 t | 1937 || 1938 
! 
lass 
1,643 2,890,859 — 14-5 | 752,437) ena 
ea eTierT 179,477 0-8 | 42,237, 40,729 
Mere" | 313\448| 313,695, + O-J | 67,840) 69,231 
| 12-6 | 862,514| 795,451 
eal sainestes [3,876,132/3,364,051 12°6 4) 5 





| 
Month of December | 


! 


+ Based on average working day. 


PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 











Week ended 


Jan. 





THE ECONOMIST 


Aggregate from 
yasuaaty 1 to 


27, 
1937 


Jan. 26, 
1938 


- | = 


2,876,087) 2,665,445 


178,263 172,787 
307,823 





Aggregate from 





307,863 | 
3,362,173 3,146,095 | 








Saturday January 1 to 
| 
Change | Jan. 23, Jan. 22,' Jan. 23, | Jan. 22 
1936 | 1937 | + 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938” 
bea j | 
jo, of working | 
re | 25 si.j;#j]é« 20 19 
IRMINGHAM | 13,975 | 12,115 |—12-6 | 2,916 2,430 11,051 9,561 
BRADFORD ... | 4,984 3,754 24:6 1,091 815 3,800 2,680 
RISTOL ..... | 5,839! 5,494 '— 5-9! 1,237 1,286 4,167 | 4,034 
SEE Lasusesceeee | 3,754 3.719 Ue) 897 923 3,193 3,080 
LEEDS _ .....0006 |} 4,235 4,045 44 1,146 1,406 4,021 3,920 
LEICESTER ... | 3,267 3,202 1-9 708 698 2,775 2,620 
LIVERPOOL ... | 30,866 | 26,268 14:8 | 7,246 5,255 24,628*% 18,555* 
MANCHESTER 48,089 44,109 8-2 10,167 9,383 37,254 33,998 
NEWCASTLE 6,470 6,675 3:1 1,417 2,032 4,621 5,381 
NOTTINGHAM 2,324 2,206 5:0 498 436 1,949 1,845 
SHEFFIELD ... | 4,873 5,141 5-4 947 1,302 3,937 4,628 
Toul : 11 Towns | 128,576 | 116,728 |— 9:2 28,270 25,975 101,396 90,302 | 
sesateetatanctsie selemeneniinte an eiasdaaegiininen 
UBLIN ......006 | 5,292 6,105 23,785} 24,710t 
| 
® "© Bytimated. t Based on average working day. t 4 full weeks. 
MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
Jan. 20, Jan. 21, Jan. 22,| Jan. 24, Jan. 25, | Jan. 26, Jan. 27, 
| 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
rate (changed % ° ° ° ; o oy 
from 212% June 30, ° /o /e@ 0 7@ 70 
Pi dtiiciacnees 2 2 in Cee, ae ae 
Aarket rates of discount | 3 3 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts 17: 6 17 x9-%%¢ 17 190 ie 1 as 17x 
3 months’ do. ...... 1749—94¢ ~9¢ 7x0 Tne 17n0 cs 
4months’ do. ...... 135-916 |1 Ar 9 Ga \l?eocfie 1 . 
6 months’ do. .. 6 » | thendel ¢ as ae 28 
iscount Treasury Bills 7 ae ee eee o"s 
2 months’ ............ lo=1729 | 15-17 1o5—17z9 | 19-1729 | lo-17?z9 | 19-1729 | 1o~17x0 
¢ 3 months’ ............ 173 ifaa | Ia-1¥an | 1o-W7a0 | io-J%es | In-dtae ‘ 1732 
— to-day .. 7 “1 2 . r Sa | ea | tee 
: ‘* lh | dy _—)- ie <— % ™ 
iscount houses at call se tt & + Se re “ie * = 
etvoseesstecese | &4 &, | 34 34 34 34 34 





Comparison with 





Bank Bills 
Loans| | 
1937 | oy ] 0 3 
ec. 30... 12 1 7 e 
1038 214) mat Lig | 53 | 5g | 
Van. a lit | 32-6 | — %6 sete 
vs 2 jy | 1739-9) 6 179 6 
” i “fe | 1730~916 | 16-58 | 
o nee? 1732-916 %i16-58 i 
NEW YORK 
The Invi 


\.- 


Nowy 


previous weeks 


Trade Bills 


! 
tw 
tw 


1 
NNwh 
monn 


eee 4 Months 6 Months| 3Months 4 Months 6 Months 


° o% 


lg- 212-3 
214-219 212-3 
214-210 | 212-3 
214-210 210-3 
214-212 | 219-3 


ew Yor md Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


¥ 


Jan 27, Jan.21, Jan. 22, Jan. 24, Jan. 25, Jan. 26, 
- 1937 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
ie / % ‘o %* % 70 
TERI 0550000sc000ceeecess 1 
C diated mixed ' ’ ' , . 
SRR edeeecsccecscsccce 1l4 lly 1l4 lly 1l4 lly 
Selling Rates ———————___, 
Neier ble 90 dys, 516 lp lg ° lp lg lg 
a Idle, 90 dys. d6 lo lo lg lg Ip 
cept, '90 dys, dg 1 i i i 1 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 


Par of 


| 
ed | Jan. 21, | Jan. 22, | Jan. 24, | Jan. 25, | Jan. 26, | Jan. 27, 
London on | Exch. | “1938 |” 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
per £ 
7 iil al isla 
New York, $... | $4°8623 4°995g- (4-9934- 4: O95g—- 4:99lo-7g 4-995g— 4-9934— 
5-00 5-00 5-00 5-00 5 0012 
Montreal, $... 4° 8623 4 — 4:9934—- 4:995¢— 4:99lo—- 4:-995—— 4:°9954— 
5-00 5-00} 5-00) 5-00 5-00l2 
Paris, Fr...... . | 124-21 4980. 14934- 14959— 15014- 1521.—- 15314- 
15134 151 1505g 15454 154 15514 


Brussels, Bel... | 35-00a 29-53-60 29-55-59 29 -56-59 29 - 58-62 29 - 60-63 29 - 60-64 





9479-5116 947g-5lig 947g-5lig 9415) 6- Deas” 9473-5lg 
Milan, L....... | 92°46 51 5!16 : 
95-001 | 95-00: 95:00: | 95- col 95-00: 95-00: 
Zurich Fr. ... | 25-2212 21-62-64 21 -62-64 21 -62-64 21 62-65 21 62-65 ne 
6410 
Athens, Dr. ... | 375 540-55 | 540-55 540-55 540-55 | 540-55 540-55 
Amst’d’m, Fl. 12-107 8-961 8°96lo- 8-96) 8-961 8:-96lo- 8-96) 
“Ne “M4 “97 “Be Tilo “Tq 
Berlin, Mk.... | 20°43 (12: 40-42 12-40-42 12-39-42 12-39-42 12-39-42 12-40-43 
Registered | 
Marks | (c) 44-49 44-49 44-49 44-49 44) 0-491) 4410-4919 
Br. India Rup. | F18d. = 18332-332 |18349-539 18340-539 18339-539 18350— 1830-549 
Hong Kong, $ | f ... 1479-5lg 147g-5lg 1479—-5ig 147g-5lg |147g-5ig 1473-51g 
Shanghai, $... | t 14-143, | 14-143, 14-145, 14-1452 14-145g! 14-145, 
Rio. Mil. ...... $5 °899d. 213: 6*m 213;g%m 227 20% m | 22750*%m | 227s0%m | 22722*m 
( 17-02- (17:01- 17-01- (17:00- (17-01- (17- 01- 
B. Aires, $ 11-454 07g 07g 06g 06g 06g 06g 
16°12h | 16-°12h 16°12h 16-°12h 16-°12h | 16-12h 
Valparaiso, 6. 40 125e(/) | 125e(1) =125e (1) | 125e (1) | 125e(1) | 125e/) 
M’video, $ | + 51d. 24-25 | 24-25 24-25 | 2354-454 2354-454 (2354-454 
Lima, Sol 17-38 20-21 (J) 20-21 (2) 20-21 (2) 20-21 (2)' 20-21(J)| 20-21(/) 
Mexico, Pes.... | 9:76 (1719-1819 17!2-18!2 1719-1819 1712-1812 1710-1819, 1712-1812 
Manila, Pes.... | +24: 66d. 2379-43;6 2379-45; 2379-43)5 237-43;6 237g-45)¢ 2372-4516 
Moscow, Rbls. | wes 26°49— 26°49- 26°49]4- 26°4834- 26-°48)2— |26°50— 
4914 4914 ] 49 34 50le 


Usance: T’.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). *Sellers. ¢Pence per unit 
of local currency. t Par 8-233l39 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 1934. 
(a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 
“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (m) Official. 


(b) Other Exchanges 











} 
Par of | - a 27 
London on | Exch. | Jan. 21, | Jan. 26, Jan. 27, 
| per £ | 1938 1938 | 1938 
| | | | 
| 
Helsingfors, M. ........- 193-23 22534-6192 | 22534-6112 | 22534-6190 
i | 25-2124 | 60-1001) 7 | 7 
Lisbon, Esc. | 110 | 110-1103g | 110-1103, 110-1103 
Vienna, Sch...... 34-58lg | 25l2-7lo | 25 on > 2512-712 
Budapest, Pen. | 27:82 | 247—-53g | 247@- 2475-53g 
Prague, Ke. $16410§ 14215-9) | 1421g-55 | 14214-34 
Danzig, Gul. | 25-00 261g—5g | 26lg—5g 26! g—5g 
WORE, Zliccsoccccsssceee | 48:38 | 26lg-5g | 2619-5, 261g-5g 
DUN MUNG scarescececcene 25-2212 2434-534 | «| 2454-554 | 2434-554 
Bucharest, Lei ......... 813°8 | 665-90 | 665-90 | 665-90 
* | 1) } * 
Constantinople, Pst. ... 110 { oa | cans | rr a4 
Belgrade, Din. ......... 276-32 | 211-21 | 211-21 | 211-21 
Kovno, Lit... 48°66 | 29-30 29-30 | 29-30 
Sofia, Lev. 673°66 | 390-420 390-420 | 390-420 
Tallinn, E. Kr. .....++4 18-159 1754~1834 1734-1834 | 1754-1854 
CTI. navecescccossias 18-159 | 19-85-95 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 18-159 | 19°35-45 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... | 18-159 | 22-35-45 | 22 35— 45 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... | 9719 | _ 975g-5g 9753-58 
ES $24 -58d. 1351 ~4) 32 133149—4139 
Singapore, $ Tt 28d. 2816-14 2816-14 
OR, Fe occccescs 12-11 | 8-93) 2-619 8 - 9312-619 
Bangkok, Baht $21-82d. | 22h¢—6 2216-516 





Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. + Pence per unit of local 
currency. § Par, 197-105)g since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for payments to the Bank of England :—(j) Under An glo-Spanish Agreement. 
(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 


| Jan. a 








Jan. 22, | Jan. 24, | Jan. 25, | Jan. 26, Jan. 27, 
London on 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
| Peg Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
| | { 
| | | 
(p) | (p) | (Po) | 5?) i (p) (p) 
New York f{/! 1 Month 16-14 16-14 Sie—l4 ~l4 Sig—ly 56-14 
™ 2 ”> 6-12 96-12 96-12 or —19 91 6—1o 96-12 
a te 16-34 | 16-34 | W934 | 13y6-3q | 13 g-3q 34—llig 
(d) (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) 
1 Month | 234-314 | 2-214 | 214-25, 210-3 27g-31g | 253-27, 
Paris, francs; | 2 ,, | 414-434 | 4-41]o 37g-41g | 412-5 | 47g-5lg | 414-410 
3 - | 554-614 5lo-6 | 554-6 610-7 673-71 | 653-673 
| () | () | (©) (o) | () | @) 
Amsterdam, {| 1 Month | 5g—3 34-1 | 7g—5g | 34—1o 6 38 | 5g—3g 
cent - « Lg—1 | 13g—1ig | 112-114 | 13g-11g | 11g-7g | 1g7g 
13» 2-112 | 2-15g | 21g-17%g | 21g-15g | 134-114 2-112 
| @ | @ | @ | @ | @ (d) 
Brussels, | 1 Month 1-2 | Jo-112 | Par-l | 12-2 Par-1 | Par-l 
cent.4|/2 » | 3-4 | 2ic-3i2} 1-2 | 3-5 | 1e-2lp | 119-22 
13 » | 5-7 | 44-5 |] 3-4 | 5-7 | 312412] 45 
| @ | @ | @® (| i) | (&) 
Geneva, 1 Month | Let | 2-1 | 2-4 143g | Vo-2 | 1-2 
cent.< | 2 20 - | 3lg-214 | 3-2 3-2 32 | 32 
| | 419—-3lp | 41o-3lg | 412-31 41o-3lg | 41¢-3lg 


| 3 » 419-312 








(p) Premium. 5 (d) Discount. 
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SILVER 





Week ended January 27, 1938 \ 
r r | 
NEW YORK Imports | Exports a 
- | 
| Ore | | | | From Bullion Coi . lies 
| | | | Coin To Bul 
New York on | eat Jan. 20, | Jan. 21, | Jan. 22, | Jan. 24, | Jan. 25, | Jan. 26, | | | wie Coin 
oe 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1933 | | 
per cent. wi 
| Gold é | | & f 
rok | Gold 
London — Old Par 7 ; | = British S. Africa...... [1,573,400 =e Denmark aches 5 
60 days ... ) 4-8666 4991155 4-991l55| 4-991l39 4-99955 | 4-997 4-999 British India ......... 131,806 a Netherlands ..... | @ 235 
Cables ...} New Par 4-997, 4:°997, | 4:°9973 4-99 516 4-995, 4:°99\5i6 Australia ........... 390. 367 initia 2,350 348,28) 
, Demand...) 8-2397 | 49954 | 4:°9934 | 4-995, | 4-991l)6, 49953 | 4-99\l1g New Zealand ......... 31,033 a Switzerland...” 20,378 158/6yp 
Paris, Fr....... | 6°63 | 3-337 | 3-311q | 3-321g | 3-321. | 3-28 3-26 PRED secicecsoceencs oz 211,345 Jugoslavia ... 14,479 138.949 
Brussels, Bei. | 23°54 (16°92 16°90 |16°90l5 16-9014 (16°88 16-88 Netherlands ......... 20,862 Egypt 200,719 
Switz’I'd. Fr. | 32°67 23-11 (23-11lg [23-1114 23-1114 (23-10 23-10 U.S.A, 179,500 Morocco ...... 3,2 
Italy, Lira...... 8-91 52614 52614 5-26\4 5: 26)4 5 26!4 5: 2614 mics! 2 2 — 3,380 
Berlin, Mk. .... 40-33 (40-281. |40-28 40-28 40-28 40-27 40-27 Total* 2,155,069 433.984 T * aaa 
Vienna, Sch.... | 23-82 |18:90 18-90 |18:90 18-90 18-90 18-90 ee aucudamabenhaseeaed 7 282,117, 649,20 
ee Fis. | eS? 6°20 6:20 6°20 6°20 6°10 6:10 Silver een 
mst’d’mGlidr 68°06 (55:-7llo |55-72 55°74 55°74 55-71 55-73 Silver _ » 
Cop’h’gn, Kr. } S f 22-32 {22-3210 (22-3212 22-30 22:30 22-3210 British ladia ; 31,753 ; ——_ moped | 
Oslo, Kr. ... ) 45-37% [25 12! 25-121> (25-12 25-10 25-10 25-12 Hong Kong 2,219,800 Straits Settlements ° 16,149 
Sth’lm,Kr 5 | |25-77 25-7719 (25-7712 25-75 25°75 25°77 \9 Australia 54,755 Denmark " 548 
Athens, Dr. ... 1-291, 0-9154 | 0-915g  0-9154 00-9154 | 0-9154 | 0-915, Germany 32,910 Sg Netherlands +. t 
M'treal, Can. $ 169-31 [100-00 /100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 Belgium ... 5,315 9,666 Germany............ 980 
Yo’hama, Yen 84:40 29-07 19-06 = 29-06) .29-06 = 29-05. 29-05 France 2,927 182 France ............ | "5935 
Shanghai, $ ... ae 29-67 1:9-68 29-70 29-70 29-70 29-75 Other countries 2,412 1,324 Egypt ............ 4,325, 
B. Aires, Peso » [31°00 | 51-00 31-00 31-00 = 31-00 [31-00 ee ee 930, 7,356 
Rio, Ms....... | 11°96 | 5-83¢ | 5-83t 5°83 5:°85t 5-85¢ | 5-85) wee a 
: = Tots 72/2 7 Tot aad anne 
Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. t Official. Total 130,072) 2,230,972 Fotal* ...... | 54,442 30,43 


* Including other countries, 


Neen nen enn ne eee nn eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ree niin’ 


TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
STATISTICS 


(Revenue calculated on basis of £6 19s. 6d. per fine ounce) 


FOR DECEMBER 


1937 


























leroy 
. . | Net > Working r ; Net , 
Name of Mine and Tons | Output | _.; Working p» ” Name of Mine and fons Output |», _, Workin |Working 
Group | Milled | Fine ozs. Es ‘imated Costs Profit * — Group Milled Fine ozs Estimated ¢ a Profit | Costs " 
| | Value Per Ton Value Per Toa 
| | | Goldfields Z £ 5 | 
Anglo-American | Simmer and Jack...... 87,000 18,623 129,898 18,438 | 25 84 
Corporation £ £ s. d. Robinson Deep : 112,000 26,695 186,144 79,286 19 14 
Brakpan Mines ...... 140,000 |... 244,996 137,670 107,32 Sub Nigel............... 58,300 41,859 291.925 193,173 33. Te} 
Daggafontein Mines... 130,000 om 266,074 137,180 128,894 Vogelstruisbult......... 57,500 13,250 92,419 23,104 24 13 
Spring Mines ......... |} 151,500 | ous 301,937 147,842 154,095 Luipaards Vlei......... 48,000 10,319 72,286 a 19,204 22 54 
West Springs ......... 90,000 oa } 119,828 78,605 | 41,223 Rietfontein Cons. 22,200 3,511 24,459 sie 9,050 11140 
| Johnnies Group ——— — ——— peneninasn 
Central Mining—_ | East Champ D’or...... 25,000 41,410 eee 10,130 25 1 
Rand Mines | Government Areas ... | 215,000 414,518 sa 225,137 | 17 
I BIE... cnnecocccess | 107,000 20,877 145,757 . 19,076 23 8-1 Langlaagte Estate...... 93,000 101,046 10,271 19 1) ? 
Cons. Main Reef...... | 156,000 28,908 201,648 ag 47,120 19 9-7 New State Areas ...... 124,000 265,645 152,071 18 7 
Crown Mines ......... 354,000 84,991 593,488 as 257,020 19 O-1 Randtontein Estates... 372,000 427,684 ee 115,579 17 0 
Durban Roodpt. Deep | 102,000 21,198 147,970 ben 33,791 22 4°7 Van Ryn Deep vous 105,000 134,743 45,240 17 2 
East Rand Prop. ...... 208,000 45,994 321,169 - 98,206 21 5-3 Witwatersrand... 81,000 90,645 12,538 19 8 
Geldenhuis Deep...... 64,000 9,772 68,268 ose 16,515 16 2:1 ——————- — ——____ ——— 
Modderfontein B. ... | 89,000 15,100 105,726 eee 44,203 13 9-9 Johnnies Group Total 1,015,000 1,475,691 570,966 18 | 
Moddertontein East... 112,000 22,003 153,571 eee 53,285 17109 Umon Corporation = ————— —_——— ——— ——_— — —— 
New Moddertfontein... | 195,000 36,853 257,663 one 113,010 14 10:0 East Geduld civavant 142,500 40,831 284,464 120,044 164,420 es 
Nourse Mines ......... 79,000 16,418 114,631 ate | 22,871 23 2:8 Geduld Prop. ......... 108,000 27,268 191,119 78,904 112,215 _ 
Rose Deep. .........0+ 74,000 12,564 87,785 oe «=. | «24,315 | 19 10-3 | Modder. Deep......... 50,000 6,702 46,972 38,936 8,036) . 
Ce Other Mines a ——— 
| Glynn’s Lydenburg* 8,600 2,664 18,534 as 5,164 | 31 1d 
General Mining New Kleinfontein 71,400 = 13,421 94,279 | 66,165 28,114) 18 6 
Van Ryn Gold......... 63,000 ese | 58,201 | 7,603 16 5 Transvaal Gold* ...... 28, 300 4,539 31,684 hs 4,272 | 19 4 
West Rand Cons....... 172,000 | om | 233,765 97,132 16 2 Witwatersrand Deep. 49,000 8,396 58,364 | 48,641 9,723 oe 
* Revenue from gold based on a price of £6 19s. Od. per fine ounce. 


Transvaal Output, Employment and Working Profit.— 
Witwatersrand, 965,814 fine ounces; 
total, 994,693 fine ounces. 


Gold output, December, 1937 : 
outside districts, 28,879 fine ounces; 


Value for purposes of declaration, £6 19s. 6d. 
The number of natives 
Gold mines, 282,681; 


November, 1937: 978,271 fine ounces. 


employed at end of December was : 


mines, 16,474; total, 


£9,436 ; 
1937: 
£2,621,912. 


Total output, 


coal 


299,155. Total estimated working profit ad 


December, 1937: Witwatersrand, £2,556,536 ; outside districts 
total, £2,565,972. 
Witwatersrand, {2,612,307 ; outside districts, £9,605: total 


Comparable figures for November, 


¢ 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 246) 


RAILWAYS 


Leopoldina Railway Company. — To 
meet the expense of establishing a minimum 
wage, the company has been authorised to 
increase rates for parcels and goods traffic 
by 10 per cent. as from January 15th. 


Benguela Railway Company.—Gross 


railway receipts: 1937, £385,324; 1936, 

£254,819. Net railway receipts: 1937, 

£200,745 ; 1936, £77,723. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Jehn Bolding and Sons.—Net profit for 
1937, after tax and N.D.C. (£9,000), depre- 
ciation, preference dividend and staff bonus, 


was {19,471 against £19,574 for 1936. 
Final dividend 12} per cent., making 
174 per cent. for year, as before. Carry 


forward £23,447 agzinst £18,716. 

American Telephone and Telegraph. 
—Revenues for 1937 $107,369,000, an 
increase over 1936 of $448,216. Net 
operating revenue $7,097,857 lower at 
$18,212,000 but net balance of income 
showed increase of $4,934,586 at 
Dividends absorbed 


$179,761,000. 


$168,181,000 against $168,081,179. Surplus 
for year $11,580,000 against $6,745,235. 
Net earnings $9-62 against $9-36 per share. 


Leicester Permanent Building 
Society. — Total assets end of 1937, 
£14,658,924 against £13,983,901 at end of 
1936. General reserve, £1,000,000 against 
£835,000. To mark the occasion of the 
general reserve fund reaching the sum of 
£1,000,000, special bonus has been declared 
to the holders of all paid-up shares. 


English Clays, Lovering, Pochin and 
Company.—Profits advanced from £96,745 
to £242,536 in year to September 30, 1937. 
Dividend for year raised from 3 to 419 
per cent. To tax and N.D.C., £53,887 
(against £18,048); depreciation, £31,977 
(22,007) ; leasehold, etc., reserve, £15,000 
(same); general reserve, £20,000 to £31,604 


(£10,000). Carry forward raised from 
£20,754. 

Oswald Tillotson, Ltd.—The capital 
reorganisation scheme (see The Econo- 


mist of January 8th, page 80) was with- 
drawn by the board at the general meeting 
on January 26th. It was stated that the 
board did not propose to submit an alterna- 
tive, and a share in the equity would not be 
conceded to preference shareholders, but 








that concrete proposals from the latter wi 
receive consideration. 


Southalls (Birmingham).—Net — 
for 1937 after tax, fees, depreciation, bad! 
debts, contingencies and staff funds, arty 
£89,346, against £88,202. Final dividend 
10 per cent., making 20 per cent., tax free 
also 5 per cent. tax free distribution (absor 

ing £11,700) from profits on sales of invest 

ments. To reserve, £40,000 (same) ; 
forward, £26,439 (£2,546 more). , 


APPOINTMENTS AND PERSONAL / 
Mr Ellis Hunter has been appointed? 
deputy chairman and an executive — 
of Dorman, Long and Company. 
Mr F. J. K. Hull has joined the board of 
the Butterley Company. 
Mr N. Yatsushiro has resigned s cid 
managing director of the Sumitomo - 
Ltd., and hereafter will act solely as ¢ ob 
man. Mr K. Ohdaira has been appoint: 
chief managing director. ' 
Captain the Right Hon. Lord Corn 
has been appointed a director of the Rem 
Insurance Company and also of the 
pool and London and Globe Ins 
Company. 





—_— 
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Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


Gross Receipts, Aggregate Gross Receipts, 





























(a) Week ended January 22. 


— ee rn 
f weck ended Jan. 23, 3 weeks 
(£7000) (£7000) 
Ma lay 42*ele8la8] on |4e|]%e | a3 | 38 
15koos ge goes .e3/e8 | 22) 53 | a3 | 58 | 3 
138,99 oe 230 POR eT 8 128] 0 0 | g 
3,389 ma |! 7 4 | | 
— LM Rieiatd | 959° 470| 277) 747\ 1,106) 1,090) 1,395| 835! 2,230 3,320 
649,29] 4938 Laneseeeeees | 385 488, 318! | 1,191) 1,145! 1,421] 938) 2,359) 3,504 
| sso | 40 318 | | 
| ear BE. (@)~ || 242! 323| 267| 590) 832 740| 955| 774 1,729| 2,469 
TE Sradibevese | 258 333] 304| 637) 895 773 961| 849} 1,810) 2,583 
16,1 I n— | | } 
hy ore hens 152, 182| 118 300| 452) 486| 549| 356, 905) 1,391 
“= | 1938 ns | 159| 198| 130) 328] 487] 488] 581] 382) 963, 1,45) 
- | => ‘| o47| 571 36 931 340] 754) 167] 1031 2701 1,026 
; 1938 ... 260, 59} 40} 99) 359 783} 165} 110) 275; 1,058 
- me | | } fy ca 
——| "Gu ... _ 1000 1032| 698'1730| 2,730| 3,070! 3,066) 2,065 5,134) 8,204 
th) 1062 1078, 792 1870 2,932| 3,189, 3,128] 2,279 5,407| 8,596 
' ' , | ' i i 
——e 


18 6 
19 4 


yrofit i 


districts, 
vember, 
5: total 


¢ 


—_—_— 
er wi 


t profits 
ion, tad 
nds, aft, 
dividend 
tax free; 
(absor 
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CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 
(000’s omitted) 

















L.M.S. | LN.ER. | yorett | Southern 
| ¢ | | | 
Cumulative Figures Zz £ if £ 
Gross increase, first hait 1937, over 
first half 1936 ........ asaenaius + 1,329 + 1,187 + 670 | + 359 
Gross increase, second half 1937, 
over second half 1936 ............ | + 1,443 | +1,099 | + 647 | + 372 
Gross increase, first half 1938, over 
first half 1937 :-— 
3 weeks to Jan. 23, 1938 ...... + 184 » 214 1 4 60 + 34 
Weekly Figures 
Ay. weekly increase, Ist half 1938 | 461-33 + 38-00 | + 20°00 + 11°33 
Latest week compared with 1937 ... | + 85 + 63 | + 35 + 19 
Laust week compared with average | 
Ss itassishsunkssceeecseonen — 128 _ -— @i«a 18 
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IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


Gross Receipts, week ended | Aggregate Gross Receipts 











vay 21, 3 weeks 
000 Mn 
Compeny (SL ) (£’000) 
Pass Goods | Total Pass. | Goods | Total 
Belfast & Co. Down— 
= 2 A “¢ e2 i es 1:2 6-1 
ssulbbbaddesecieavses . . , . 1-1 3 
Great Northern— 
ch dbisdusees+oscecs 6:7 8-5 15-2 22:2 24:6 46°8 
SE sadancvaveasesseecoce 7:5 8-4 15:9 24:3 23:0 47-3 
Great Southern— 
i Galiebeceheanoseus en 24:9 43-0 67-9 80-4 137-7 | 218-1 
Tl dinitnbeepebesescoens 26°8 38:0 64:8 84°5 134:0 | 218-5 





LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 





| Compared 
Receipts with prev. 
Year 
} 
ae | dae 

Week ending January 22, 1938, before pooling ............ 560,100 | + 10,900 
es SIN ia iinadiqntesidisaksccincetccsisnenvcaceacs | 16,857,800 | + 57,600 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 ............ | 28,732,000 + 255,000 
L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, after pooling ...... 30,247,378 + 522,655 
London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1937... | 41,377,929 | + 771,590 





_ OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS _ 


Gross Receipts Gross Aggregate 




















2 a for Week Receipts 
Name 8 zy ne — 
B wy 1937 + or — | 1937 + or — 
INDIAN 
“ ee |. | wat | i... 
Bengal & N.Western | 14 [Jan. 10} +410,03,013/— 90,307) 1,01,06,111}— 2,39,397 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 39 31} +28,52,000} + 8,01,329) 6,86,13,662] + 83,72,365 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 42 | 20} 4$35,00,000} — 6,30,000! 9,39,20,000} + 19,21,000 
Madras & S. Mah.... | 39 |Dec. 31) +25,33,000| — 3,77,826) 5,47,88,787) ~ 1,28,276 
ip BE tendacenseecns } 39 | 31} +19.47,178) + 1,99,087) 4,18,22,551) + 16,73,678 
t+ 11 days. + 10 days. 
CANADIAN 
Tk ~ ae oa a ial tie 
Canadian National .. | 3 ‘Jan. 21) 3,157,300}— 138,052} 8,944,478!— 515,478 
Canadian Pacific...... 3 | 21) 2,374,000) + 3,000} 7,023,000) + 81,000 
SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 

cs —— 7 om on 
Anglo-Arg. Trams. 3 Jan. a1| $630,620! + 23,983! 1,888,556;+ 23,220 
Antofagasta ........... 3 23) £17,370 + 470) 55,340) + 4,730 
Sg $135,200)+ 19,500) 4,609,400|+ 47,100 
Argentine N.E. ...... | 29 22) *£8,387|+ 1,210) "285,945/+ 15,388 
ed 49| S $1,603,000! — 175,000. 38,946,000) — 2,024,300 
B.A. and Pacific...... 29 22| + *3'709442|— 10,856] 2416-0081” 24°48) 
B.A. Central ......... | 28 8) $104,300) — 48,500} 3,526,100}— 430,300 
. $3,485,000} — 208,000) 64,674,000|+ 840,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 29 22/4 *£216,191|— 12,903} 4,012,034 + 202,525 
ee, } | $819,000! — 238,000) 22,026,000 755,000 
BiA. Westeett cccsccece 29 2) 1. *£50,806 14.765! 1,366,378 : 8.173 
’ : | § $1,946,500; — 1045500) 61,051,400) — 11463880 
Central Argentine... | 29 22/4 *£120,751|— 64,857} 3,787,309|— 527,858 
’ 4165,865) 12,852) 4,245,458;— 250,400 
Central Uruguayan | 28 15/1 ¢£19,320|— "502| 489,6651+ — 3,783 
| $401,000,;— 92,000) 14,433,000) — 1,959,000 
Cordoba Central .... 29 22} * £24,880) ng 5,700) *895,380) . " 78,180 
. | f M1722000'— 4,000} 5,227,000 250,000 
Leopoldina ........... 3 22) £19,588/— 1,987| 59,530) — 8.201 
Mexican Railway..... 3 21) $282,700|— 7,900) 738,000|— 118,500 

ON ea 2 15 at£6,776, — 5} ce } “as 
United of Havana ... | 29 22 ae - on 505,506) + 19,173 


* Converted at average official rate 16°12 pesos to £. $ Receipts in Argentine 








pesos. +t Fortnight. aConverted at official rate. dReceipts in Uruguayan 
currency. e Converted at “‘ controlled free rate.”’ 

SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
aa ee } 1938 7 a ee Je et a 
Transit Receiptst ...|... !jan._10| _449,500\—_ 43,8001. 


$ 10 days. 





Hungarian State Loan, 1924.—On January 25th the trustees 
for this loan announced that Treasury bills in respect of 
untransferred interest, etc., had been presented to the Hungarian 
Government, but not paid or renewed. The trustees informed the 

retary-General of the League of Nations of these developments. 
But it is understood that the Government’s action was in accordance 
with the debt agreement proposals of June last which was 
recommended by the League Loans Committee. 


Montenegro 5 per cent. Government Loan, and Serbian 
4 per cent. Unified Bonds.—The Jugoslavian Government, finding 
it impossible to resume full service payments, offers the following 
terms to holders of these loans : (1) payment in sterling of 45 per 
. of nominal value of coupons ; (2) contractual amortisation to 
in — 3 (3) proposals cover two years to December 31, 1939, 
be i time permanent settlement to be examined; (4) no 
er avourable arrangements than these to be made with other 

reign holders, unless holders of above loans given right to partici- 


Pate. Council of Foreign Bondholders are of opinion holders 
Would be well advised to accept. , 


aa Industries, Ltd.—Profit for year to November 30, 1937; 
300 (after depreciation, etc., but before tax and N.D.C.), of 
ane het after setting aside £25,000 for tax and N.D.C. To 
iinet £5,000. To general reserve £15,000. Ordinary 
per cent. for year. Carry forward £13,257. 

sha eneanvika Concessions, Ltd.—aA circular has been issued to 
reduction - Stating that a reconstruction scheme entailing the 
prepared . the nominal value of all classes of shares is being 
riburs t is hoped that the scheme will permit of a preference 

10n towards the end of the current year. In the future 


any fu it of 
Y further improvement should permit of some eventual return to 
ary shareholders. 


TI(VVVVVVVVVYV 
BANK oF LONDON 


& 
SOUTH AMERICA 


LIMITED 


Affords a complete international banking service 
through its branches in 


ARGENTINA, URUGUAY, PARAGUAY 
CHILE, COLOMBIA, ECUADOR 
GUATEMALA, NICARAGUA, PERU 
SALVADOR, VENEZUELA, BRAZIL 
SPAIN, PORTUGAL, FRANCE 


Head Office: 
6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 


Agencies in: New York, Manchester, Bradford 
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THE ECONOMIST 


THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


~ |Net Profit | | Appropriation. aT Co 
tees After | Amount |- —— ee cores 
_— Scodn "a — | Dividend Carrie d tol | 
Ending | Last | peben- 


Distri- | | Reserve, | Balance || 
Account | : || Prefce. 'Deprecia- | ‘Forward | 
i bution | Amount | tion, etc. | 
fn Bb: Panerest , 


Rate 
| ™ - a J 
Total, 1938, to Fan. 22 ...... | 91 Cos. 5,654,258 12,691,052 
Banks | | | 
Union Bank of Manchester | Dec. 31 14,513) 99,213 
Financial Land, etc. 
North Queensland Mortgage, | 
OS SEER PN | Sept. 30 
Taylor Woodrow Estates ... | Oct. 3 40,560, 27,768) 
Wemyss Collieries 1 14,354 52,910 
Iron, Coal and Steel | | 
Steel Developments , eit — 4,300) 
Motor Cycle & Aviation | 
De Havilland Aircraft sept. 30 | 
Rubber 
nis as onsdvsnesnnty | | Oct. 31 
Garing (Malacca) Sept. 30 
Gedong (Perak) <a 
Kuala-Kan . 31 


January 29, 193g 


Company 


ay 


Net | 
Profit | Pe 


Ordinary : 


Amount | 
ae "4 
18,345,310 r 2122 


113,726 | 


————~asy 


7 ae , i- 
7,822,996 2,233,821 6,908,871 10594854 a 


ral cel 
56,250, 10 42,000 15,476 | 96,886 49! 


3,013 10,281 3,000) 
46,596 


16,500 


2,936 
6,732 
21,704 


9,499 Nil 
29,183 § 
46,853 10 


4,498 4 
| 
132,185 10 
| 


41,444 
1,983 
2,104 

18,846 
8,131 

16,931 


26,011 15 


27,907 § 
51,514 8 


] | | | 
_— 580,833 | 20,000 400,000 mee 150,833 | 367,423(d)19 
| | | | 


= 6 
oo: 


nn 
nm 


5,029 


~ 
to 
i) 


15,946 213, 93 18,130 


112,234 | 
9,909 | 
5,591) | 

41,494 | 
20,539 | 
54.874 | 


39,461 
4,155 
1,482 
5,328 
1,920 

18,255 


72,77 3) 
. * 754 
4, 109) 
33, 990) 
18,619) 
36,619 


42,880 
4,090 
1,551 
8,244 
3,606 

18,614 


— 
ISU UI 


Teerangie (Sumatra) . 31 
Shops and Stores 
Darnel! (J.) and Son 31 4,276, 22,521) 26,797 | 
Textiles | 
Spar ow, Hardwick and Co. | | Dec. 16,291 33,076 51,367 | 
Wilkinson and Riddell | Dec. 28,018 51,461) 79,479 | 
Tramways and Omnibus | | 
Tilling & B.A. Traction ; Dec. 138,734, 
Trusts 
Amalgamated Cotton Trust. | Aug. 
English and New York Dec. 
Greyhound Trust ............ | Dec. 
London Scottish Invest. Dec. 
Nat. Dom. & Gen. Invest ... | Dec. 
Omnium Investment 
Standard Trust 31,060 50. 906) 81,966 | 25,163 15,300 
Utilities and General Trust. | Dec. 9,519 17,999) 27,518 9379 4,687, 
Waterworks | 
Cleveland Water 8,652 5,014 13,666 3,400 
York Waterworks 18,146 10,035, 28,181 8,092 
Other Companies | 
Beans Industries 
Blundell, Spence and Co. ... 


ihe cnteseneek bined 


Hall (J. & E.) 

Larkins (S. C.) and Sons 
London Pavilion 

Lotus Limited 

Pawsons and Leafs 
Southalls (Birmingham) .. 


— 


‘ 


x 

| 
229,904 | % 
| 


— 
wv 


4,297 


14,000 
37,125, 


14,000 
6,300 


~] 


1,500 
8,000) 


21,867 
27,854 


_ 
i 


ae 
— 


19,732 
11,437) 
80,000) 
7,521) 
2,647 
16,688 


230,165 | 47,126 
61,482 | 17,156 
287,187 | 104,667 
27,208 | 12,416 
13,782 | 5,672 
53,363 | 23,840 


230,165) 
31,916 
241,237 
24,762 
9, 002! 
48, 850, 


oe 163,458 

29,560) 

45,950 
2,446) 
4,730 
4,513 


2,849 (a) (a) 
32,889 29,641 4 
35,853,| 223,090 3% 
3,771 21,275 Bly 
5,463 8,821 2 
8,117 37,450, 2p 
29,906 43,276 4 
15,450 2 


66,667 
3,500 


4,718 
11,597 

4,000 9,456 
10,266 


4,169 10 &7 
| 17,394 


10&7 

7 15,611 7 
84,300; 
27,921) 


36,588 


| 
44,887) 
31 965) 
13, 731 
59, 141| 
10,448) 
89,346) 


84,300 
38,175 
36,388 
74,180 
62,077 
18,908 | 
75,582 
47,083 

1 13,239 


22,500 30 | 45,000 
20,170, 6 

8,090 40410A ) 
7,031, 3712 |f 
31,3601 7 | 
20,625 13454! 
7800 6 | 
30,615 » 
13,800 fH 


13,258: (a) | @ 
10,322 | 28,419 6 


1,531 (a2) | @ 
30,620 | 65,195 8h 
32,140;| 28,379 12lgf 
5,108 16,065, 75 
16,757 76,100 7 
32,633 11,477 3% 
40, = 26, 139 88,202 20f 
2,647, 004 7, 552,372 12091986 
(d) Absorbed £333,333, 


coe j 
10,254 
| Dec. ee 
29,293 
30,112 

5,177 
16,441 


30,035 
23, 893, 


19,295 
5,000, 
6,500; 
3 ,000) 
9,834) 


650; 
46, 800, 204 


Toral, 1938, to Fan. 29 


* For half year. 


122 Cos. | 6,291, 536 14,448,426\20,739,962 1695345 8,845,241) 


7 Free of income tax. (a) No comparable figure. 
(s) Includes special bonus of | per cent. paid free of income tax. 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend 


— — eae _ ee 


*Int. | | 
Company | or Tonal | = Ya 


tFinal 

%_ 1-8 
Lawrie (Alex.) and Co. | Feb. 18, 2i* 
Linen Thread ......... | lo oat 
Liverpool Grain ...... | 
London Pavilion ...... | 
Lotus, Ltd. - | 
McEwan ( Wm “& Cc o. | 
McIntyre Hogg Msh. 
Newcastle Gas 
Net. Mt. &c. N. Zealand 
Nth. Central Wagon.. 
Nuttalls Breweries ... 


*Int. 
Company or 
tFinal 


| *Int. | . 
| or | Totat| Pay- | Prev. 


Pay- 
able Year 


able 


Prev. 


Company | Year 


| Total 


BANKS | % Baird (Wm.) & Co. 
Bank of N.S. Wales... | 6/-ps ‘ Beltast Ropework 
Candn. of Commerce | mt ons Mar. Bolding (John) 
Commercial, of Sydney 7* pa Birmingham, etc. T 
Stockholm Ensklda ... | Bradbury Greatorex 
TEA & RUBBER Brewery etc., Trust ... 
Assam Co. British Inv. Tst. ...... 
Java Produce British Lead Mills ..." 
Merlimau Pegob Burnell and Co. | 
Toerangie Rub. City of B.A. Trams... | 
MINING Darnall (J.) and Son... | 
Glynn’s Lydenburg... | Denman St. Tst...... | 
Konongo Gold Equatorial Tst. 


<I 


ws 
ny 
* 


_ 
sd 


| Feb. 8 


Von 
“* 


~ 
tN 
NRK Suwwu 


_: 
AVIV. 
on 


Feb.14| 


—_ 





Feb.16 Range Boilers 


Rio de Jan. Impts. ... 


Malaysiag Tin 
Pengkalen (pref. ord.) 
Petaling Tin............ } 
Tekka- Taiping 
OTHER 
COMPANIES | 
Alders (Tamworth)... | 
Amal. Cotton Tst. (1/- 
Anglo-Amer.Tel.(def.) 
Arist oc, Ltd - 


(c) Includes 1 per cent. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING OF SYDNEY.— 
Interim dividend raised from 6 to 7 per cent. per 
annum. 

DIXOR, LTD.—Final! ordinary dividend 22'» per 
cent., making 37!» per cent. for the first period trom 
April 5th to December 31, 1937. 

GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY.— 
Ordinary dividend £5 12s. per cent. per annum. This 
rate is paid for the ninth successive year. Carry 
forward reduced from £213,177 to £102,376 


20¢ | 271]... 20° ‘Kay & Co. ..... 


; Feb.18 
Foster Porter and Co. | a 
Gas, Light and Coke 
Genatosan .. | 
Glasgow Stk. Met, .<. 
Griffiths (William) ... 
Guardian Inv. Tst.... 
Harvey & Thompson | 
Hunter Barr & Co.... | 
Itas, Led. | 


Vu wo 
o 


o* 


Feb. 7 
Feb.10 


_ 


ai 


> wate 


_| Feb. 26 = 


tax free from profit on realisation of investments. 


GENATOSAN, LTD.—Interim dividend reduced 
from 15 to 10 per cent. 

JOHN WHITE (IMPREGNABLE) BOOTS). 
—Final ordinary dividend 7!) per cent. making 12! 
per cent., compared with 10 per cent. for 1936. 

LOTUS, LTD.—Fina! dividend on ordinary shares 
31g per cent. making 6 per cent. for year, against 
4lo, making 7 per cent. 

NEW YORK AND GENFRAL TRUST—Divi- 
dends of 6lo per cent. and 5 per cent. on the 5 percent. 


Romney Trust 
Sackville Estates ...... | 
Scot. Cent. Invest. ... | 
South Metptn. Gas... 
Squirrel Confect....... 
Sth. Suburban Gas ... 
Tor Investment 
Tweetonteen Col. 
Utilities, etc. Tst. ... 
White (John) 


. >. = 
» Quviws svi: 


t Free of Income Tax. 
cumulative preference stock are to be paid, 
ing arrears to January 3, 1937 and 
dividend to January 3, 1938, respectively. 

TILLING AND BRITISH 
TRACTION.—Final ordinary dividend 5 
making 10 per cent, for year, but payable on 
against £ 3,333,333 


© 
Seino ge lines! BBasve 


the noni 


AUTOM@ 


TOERANGIE “RU BBER.—Final ordinary ¢ 


dend 10 per cent. making 17! 
October 31, 1937, against 9 per cent. 


> per cent. for year 





